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Preface 

Rhodesia and extends into South-Eastern Katanga. They difict 
from most other tribes in this group in arc pn^y 

fishermen, a characteristic shared only by the Shila of 
Mweru and the Unga of the Bangweulu swamps. But the 
pula peoples hold in common with a group much larger than 
rise Bemoa speakers didt feature of organtzaoon m matr^^ 
clans. The area which this wider group occupies has be» m the 
past, and still is. the scene of numerous migrations. In this atM, 
the Lualaha in the west to the Luangwa in the east, arc to be 
found widely dispersed clans with broad similarities. Throughout 
the area bonds of common clanship can be invoked, whatever 
language is spoken. On the Luapula. over forty of these clans are 
represented, some of them in strength, others by only a few 

WhUc occupying part of this area of con^on dans, the 
pula peopl« are not in ocher rcspectt organized in a way which 
u typi^ of these East Central Baum. In the whole area a kingship 
on the scale of Kazembe's is repeated only with Chitimukulu of 
the Bemba. But another important differentiating C^r is this. 
On the Luapula, instead of having become moulded into a ^fe 
tribe, the elements of ^ population, built up in a long scriM ^ 
immigrations, have each retained the tribal dcagiution of me 
districts &om which they came. This tribal differentiation within 
the community under one king not only is retained, but also by 
one and another ii brou^t into emphasis. One the most 
important ways in which this is done is through particular his¬ 
tones. From the start of my field-work I was made to learn 
history pcrfiirce. Each group took pains to impress, throt^h 
their history, who they were. There apoeared to be a connccrion 
between this lively lustorical sense and the £u:t that the society 
consisted of many tribes under a strong kii^ship. Component 
groups stressed tlwi^ their histories that th^ were distinctive, 
and ^t each had their own parts to play in the oolidcal and ritual 
runnini I eff the country. This is the aspect on which 1 concentrate 
in this book. But the groups concerned are not only tribes. They 
are of different kinds. The (question posed is the manner in which 
the whole sodety tolerates its various divisions; or what positive 
roles the divisive institutions play in the integration of the 
society. 

With this in view discussion centres on internal political rcla^ 


tions, ming ‘political’ in a broad seme. The subject-matter com¬ 
prises those insdaidom vdtich maintain and overcome the internal 
divisions of the society. I see them as ‘intermediate’ institutions, 
for they exclude on the one hand the fcin gAip and the fstmal aU- 
embracinff political organization, and on the other hand the 
household and domestic Idmhip organization. TbU maV^ a rough 
category only, lor anal)^ cannot separate the categories com- 
^etdy; and it will be evident, for imtance, how the matrilineage 
?whi^ I regard as intermediate in this sense) cannot be properly 
oescribed without reference on the one hand to the domestic suc¬ 


cession ceremony and on the other to its recoenidon by the Idi^ 
ship. Again, the insdtudon of kingship itself wmarcates a division 
in terms of individuals within the wn(^c society, but by defini- 
don it has an integrating role. 

Apart from history, dmcrcnccs in custom are used by the Lua- 
pula peopla to mark out one tribe from another. Tu special 
emphasis which 1 give throughout to the ideas of ‘history and 
’custom’ reflects the important role these have in the maintenance 
of group disdoedveness as a value. The role that custom plays 
in mis rc^KCt will become clear in chapter D. As for history, 
not only are the bases of diflerendadon nistarical, but it b above 
all through the narration of histories that the diflerenees between 
tribe and tribe, and lineage and lineage, are kept alive; moceover, 
hueory explains many diflerenees of custom. These two elements 
are thus central to the problem, which could cquaUy well be posed 
by asking why the histories are so important and why th^ are 
constructed as they are and contain me episodes they do. Tlic 
arrangement of the book foUovrs from tnb appeoa^. Tribes, 
clans, lineages, chieftainships, and groups with mecifre ri^ts in 
land ritual, ace analysed in turn with special reference to what 
hbtorical (including genealc«ical) content they have; and the 
final chapter deals more speduoUy with different types of hutory 
and assesses their roles in reladon to the central problem. 


Mxe cn the Pniumdatim of Luapula Bmha 
Spelling is pronounced much at in Italian. The fricative B of 
Plamau B^ba b seldom heard on the Luapula. C b not quite 
the CH ‘church*. In written Bemba the uss^ b to have C 
without H except initially in proper names: e.g. e^h, but 



jdi Prefate 

Chibonao. The NG of‘linger' is ihus written; of‘singer’ is writ¬ 
ten ‘NG’. Bcmba has the pre-prefix. Where s pre-prefix modifies 
a preceding vowel. 1 have written the phrase as pronounced: e.g. 
katoU djiilo and not kutcla kijitlo. 
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CHAPTER I 

LAND AND SETTLEMENT 


The Country 

T he prescnt«<iay Lmds of Seoior Chief Kazembe arc not so 
wide as The Ldouls ^ Cazembe described in 1798 in the 
otpetlition diary of Lacetda.^ In those days the sway of the king¬ 
ship extended over much of the land lying b^cen the Lualaba 
River and Lakes Tanganyika and Bangweulu; and ^ T nap nU 
Valley, centrally situated in the area, had b^ ^osen as the place 
where the capital was to be built and the kings to be buried.* But 
the territory is Jiow confined to the cast bank of the Luapula for a 
hundred miles or so before it enters Lake Mweru, and to a strip, 
about fourteen miles long, of the south-east shore of the 
The country is narrow. Except in the north where the Mweru 
swamps broaden out, it is seldom more than 25-30 ndles wide, 
while the settled and cultivated land is for the greater part a scrip 
four or five mila broad along the edge of the Luapula River, its 
swamps, and Lake Mweru. The eastern boundary is a clevly 
markM escarpment where the plateau on the east has been cut by 
a long steep slope with a line of weirdly shaped rocks; and the 
western bound^, which is also the Rhodesia-Congo border, is 
the Luapula River itself. 

Except for a few periods, the tale of the Kazembe kingship has 
been one of success. The capital, which was fisrmcrly the centre 
of a wide empire, now gains its renown from its comparative 
wealth, which is derived from the fertile Luapula and from 

its promessivcncss in the eyes of the British Adminucradon. It was 
Kazen^ XTV (1941-50) who first among the Kazembes attracted 
the admired attention of the authorities. lEs enthusiasm for pro¬ 
cess in the form of education, town planning, public works and 
domestic h^ene was balanced by a respect for tne customs of his 
forbears. traveller coming TOm tne pbteau country in the 
cast, dipping down over the escarpment with its wide views of 
the valley and the Kundclungu Mountains beyond it, emerges 

' Translated in Buitoo. Tli< Lends if CexenAe. 

* Kazembe XIV, Fyendi ne Smm BfflJH, p. 55 . 
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2 The Luapula Peoples of Northern Rhodesia 

from bushland into a great line of vill^cs which arc strung, 
touching one another for miles on end, along the margin of the 
swamp. A contrast is at once obvious between the substantial 
sun-dried brick housa here, many of them with doors, windows 
and sashes, and with little hedges of sisal and pineapple enclosing 
gard^, and the rougher and poorer villages of the ^teau. The 
people who throng me roads give the impression of sleek pros¬ 
perity allied wifo great energy. The businesslike tags they wear 
on tbeit foxing expedicioDS are replaced on Sundays by white 
shirts, creased trousers, p^ished shoes and frit hats; wmle the 
women vie for bri^tness of dress and head-cloth. 

The Luapula peoples live in a country whose outstanding 
features are river and swamp. The Ltupula River is a continua¬ 
tion of the Chambezi, wmch flows through the Bangweulu 
marshes and emerges southwards as the Ltupula; then it sweeps 
widely west and north. In its upper readiM it makes its way 
throu^ great rocks with many rapids and cataracts until finally at 
Johnston it becomes a broad, deep and placid river, winding 
its way rhfough widening swampland until it reaches Lake Mweru 
a hundred miles to the north. It is with this Rhodesian land of 
river, swamp and escarpment foothills that we arc mainly 
concerned. 

Hie «wnria1 features of the country may be seen from Map D. 
The river, although flowing throu^ swamp, is bounded for most 
of its way by a narrow strip of bird larKl. Behind this strip is a 
variety of kii^ of swampland. There is sudd (matted vegetation, 
mostly papyrus, floating on water) whidi it is possible to walk on. 
There ar^reat dumps ^ papyrus and lesser areas of bamboo and 
amitafh. 'nsere is flood plain—hard land covered with grasses but 
liable to flood towards the end of the rains. After the flood has 
subsided numerous pans and lagoons remain, and many of these 
arepermanentstretcnesofwaterofoonsiderablesize. Oneofthem, 
Mofwe. near which the old capicab were all built, is about six 
miles by three. The swamp is aim cut by a number of man-made 
and natural waterways. 

Parts of the river-bank are inhabited. In places, no swamp 
intervenes between the river and the main hard land of the 
escarpment foothills; ebewhere the riverside strips and the islands 
in the swamp are dry at all seasons and large enough to aflbrd 
room for cultivation and permanent dwdlings. In thb respect the 






PLATE II 

L»kc Mweru: tbt Driciih Adminiumtioii** jcuty « Ncekugc, ipSO- The noed»* 
nstem tip of bokwc Ubitd appears on the hociton. 
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western, Con^, bank is better off than the Rhodesian, Tlic tet- 
rain on die two sides is markedly differenL The Congo side is 
liberally supplied with habitable swamp islands, noubly Chibondo 
and Mwambo, and riverside villages arc found most of the way 
between Johnston Falls and the Ludpuka River. Low ribs of land 
come from the Kundelungu Mountains right through the swamps 
to the rivet’s edge, and these provide commodious and fcrale 
dwelling’sites dose to an abunmmee of fish. 

On the Rhodesian side the swamp mar gin is cut about by many 
tributary rivets which flow at all seasons and come in impressive 
waterfru from the plateau over the escarpment. Seen from the 
swamp, the nuinlana to the east appears as a series of iin< 4 »lati<ws 
between these tributaries. Some of the rivers have swamps of 
their own as they enter the main valley flocMr. Thc» ‘damn^’ 
may be up to two miles wide, and may bite back well into the 
hard land to create frimvidable natural obstacles to communica¬ 
tion. Hie main ones are the Nshinda swamp, and the valleys of 
the Mbereshi, Lufubu and Mubende Rivers. On the Rhodesian 
side there is only one strctdi of about fifieeii mile* where the 
hard land touches the river without any swamp; diis is the dis¬ 
trict round the present Lukwesa, wh^c a reach of the river 
and an inlet named Luke are flanked by an unbroken line of 
villages. Otherwise only the swamp island of Chisesiga, itself cut 
off from the hard land, aflfbrds riverside habitation on the east 
side. 

As to the lands by Lake Mweru, the southern shore consiscs ofa 
narrow strip of slightly elevated land rising out of the swamp. 
The south-eastern shore continues as a serious of undulations 
between tributary valleys, although here and there the land ends 
precipitously. Three large islands break the lake’s southern end. 
The island of Isokwc, in the south-eastern comer, cuts off a 
shallow muddy-bottomed bay, die Chimbofuma, from the main 
lake waters. Isokwc is a low sandbank about miles long, now 
inhabited only by temporary residents in fishing camps. Rilwa 
Island, whose basdem eff Luka fiwres the traveller at the mouth of 
the L^puU about three miles out, is the largest of the islands. 
Among its seven hills there is an isolated natu^ outcrop of oi^ 
palms. Here are both permanent villages and fishing camps. The 
third island, Nkole, is in Belgian eerritory at the very mouth of 
the river. Apart from permanent villages and fishing camps, this 
» 
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has stores visited on occasion by their European owners (tom the 
Belgian administrative capital of Kasenga neat JtJmston Pah** 
Atjohnston Falls the rainM is about *6 inches a year, but 
downstream it becomes less.* Rain falls intermittently from 
October to AprU or May, generally in violent thunderstorms of 
short duration, accompanied by fierce winds. The storms un^y 
occur in the afternoons, and the sky clears and the ground dnes 
out before the next downpour. Oftm in the middle of the rams 
there is a period of drought in whidi the earth may cake and 
crack as in the dry season. In May, theclcarmoisturc-ladenatmo^ 
phere of the rains is suddenly replaced by a dry haze, and the high 
bnd across the valley, casdy discerned in the wet season, JS 
reduced to a blurred oudine. During the dry season when tju: 
swamp and bush are burned the haze becomes int^. At the 
same time the weather is colder, July b^g the coldest numih. 
In Ai^t the heat recommences, and it becomes even hotw, 
with a dustJaden, searing wind, until the rains bring relief m 

The land near the swamp is taken up mainly by soils a^ 
vegetation known locally as dpya. This is characterized by the 
growth of exccpticmally tall grasses, and is rich and retentive of 
moisture.* On the Rhodesian side there is no scardey of dpya. 
although it gives way nearer the escarpment to a much poorer 
soil aid vegetation called ntulengo whidi yields only a very short 
grass growth. In t^ bush there is much small game with occas¬ 
ional nerds of the larger antelope, zebra and bufialo. Lions and 
other predatories ate common and do much damage to life and 
property, liie swamp is fir richer in game than the bush. Red 
fechwc and puku roam the dried-out flood plains, with occasional 


* Trapoefl, TV Soils, Vtgtlotion oitJ Agrieultutt ^ Nwtfc-BuWn RMosio, 

variety of ofpj* found neat the Loapda is described by Trapnell as 
follows: ‘Cipya tefen to vegetation in which various tree othet that^radsy- 

ste« and grow ranted in vexy tall grasses-Wink predomm- 

a&OT of a d^uouB lutute it is ranatkablc fot ctracaraing local dense ever¬ 
green thkkeo, kswwn at Mateshi. which arc composed of syzygium mpeense 
t together wi^ tusmerout ocher evergreens proper to rasa forest cc ti dieons... 
ribc soib are] at p^rmiahk aM retentive of nwisture until jate in the 
w season.... Use height and luxuiianoe of rise grass growth ... is equalled 
only on the best tods of rise territory.... (The soils have] a clear superiority 
over the turroooding types.’ Aid., pans. )6, 
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atutunga hiding in che papyrus. Waterfowl are abundanL Croco¬ 
diles and hipoo are common although tbdr numbers are m nrh less 
than formerly. There are numerous elephant on the west bank; 
formerly elephant and bui&lo were common throu^ut the 
swamp.* 

The country of Kaaembe is Native Trust Land, and may not be 
used for European setdement or for the sole profit of European 
scttlen. The only European residents of the nljey on the east 
are the staiB of the Administration’s Luapula Leprosy Setdement 
and of five mission stations. Of these, two belong to the Drctl^ 
in Christ (Plymouth Brecbien). one to the London Missionary 
Society, and two to the White Others. Mbeteshi mi ssi o n station 
was founded in 1900 by the L.M.S. on the suggestion of Dan 
Crawford who had recendy estaUished a Brethren s sutioo on the 
west coast of Lake Mweru. On the Congo hank of the river (here 
are throe mission staciODS. one betoi^ing to the Brethren and two 
to the Benedictines. 

In contrast to the situation on the Rhodesian side, European 
setdement has gone ahead in Belgian territory. Kasenga, the 
Bdgian administtauve capital, is on the very bank of t^ river 
whereas the Biidsh Administration is at Rawambwa, about 27 
miles east of Razembe. Kasenga is also the headquarten of the 
fish trade, which is run mainly by Grcdcs. These traden, who 
established their business in response to the demand for fiiod for 
labourers at EUsabcthville in cue twenties, noc only collect fish 
from the fishing camps, but have set up a string of general stores 
at suitable points on the Congo side of che river lake. The 
European population of Kasenga is about 14O1A Belgian steamer 
runs twice a month between Kasesiga and Mpweto, in die northern 
comer of Lake Mweru. A motor road of about 150 miles con¬ 
nects Kasenga with Elisabethville. The year 1950 saw neither 

* F.R. Holmes pennittedluiiuelf a luridacoooniofdte river: *Icuabeautiful 
rivet to look at, one of the most beaucifiil in alt Africa, but a borrttile river to 
have anything to do with. It mns dixoi^ many miles of country desolated by 
sleeping sidoKas, where tsetse fly and hippo fly Mte one all day, and raosquitoea 
and a ooaen ocher thine bice one all ni^it. It is chock luU of the biggest croo(^ 
dUes on earth which e»ve had many a human meal and will otacettaincy 
match at any hand lefr dancing csraessly over the side of a canoe; in hippo 
are coundest in nnmber and enormotis in size, and liaUe at any laomem to 
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puUic water transport* nor largo-scate fish- u ia tk eting &ciUtiea on 
the British side of tlK river. 

The tuple foods of the Luapula pet^les are fish and cassava. 
Ksh has always been there; it is said that cassava was introduced 
by Kazembe’s Luada when they migrated firom the west. Tlw 
Liupula peoples cjroend much of their abundant energy in 
obtaining these foo^ Many other crops arc grown: of tl^ 
matw and finger-millet for beer, palm-oil kernels for cooking- 
oil, groundnuts, sweet poutoes, many kinds of pumpkins, sugar¬ 
cane, rice, mangoes, bananas and pawpaws arc the most common, 
with (ranges, guavas and pineapples of more recent introduction. 
Other foods available from time to time ate honey, caterpillars, 
mushrooms and papyrus. Sheep and goats are quite numerous. 
f?a ni<r is much hunted particularly in the swamps, with shog;uns, 
muzzle-loaders and spring-traps. 

Livelihood: Fishing 

Fishing has now taken the place of elephant hunting* as the 
rnain souTCe of Wealth on the Luapula. The conditions of fishing 
and fishermen have changed vastly in the course of time but the 
Tw.-ati« of fishing have always been dictated by the condition of 
the waters and ^ aiuiual cycle of flood and fiJl. 

With the Ixginmng of the rains, the small tributary rivers 
coining down ^m the escarpment soon flow in spate and pour 
their waters into the swamp. Few of these rivers flow direc Jv to 
the Luapula, for their waters enter lagoons, or spread themselves 
widely over the plain , or else get lost under the spreaduw of sudd. 
Thus Define the Luapula h« ocou^t down its main now from 
the Bangweulu swamps die plain is already beginning to fill. The 
paths over the dry-season plw become watercourses, di tches are 
filled up, and the troighs carrying water send efliuents in all 
diieccioDS. At any moment an area of sudd may become taut with 
the new force water underneath it and crack open at its weakest 
spot, wnding out the enclosed water in a great torrent. Towards 


* ladKcsHy yeanof tbcccotury the Afriem Laltci CoeporacoD no a unsU 
ffyanw from C^icogi, its centre on die north thore of Mweru. Thit has long 
been out of commiatioa. 

* The qiuodcy of ivory at Kasembe’t court is mentioned by most early 
travelkn. CL Ciraud. Les Locsiel'Afrifte EjiMtonalr (teicrTiag to 1884). p. 370. 
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the end of the mini die current of the LuapuU increases markedly. 
It mounts so high that tributary streams dunge th^ diiecdons 
and water flows out of the main river and spuls over the 
In a year of good flood the river-banks ate thonselves over¬ 
whelmed and the whole plain is covered in many feet of water. 
Seasons are remembered when the whole va^ appeared as a lake, 
but usually the water &ils to overtop ^ grass and papyrus and 
seen fiom the hard land the valley presents anaspectlitdedifldrent 
from the dry season. 

The raiiu come to an end, the waters recede, and the femiliar 
configuration of the swamp is seen again. Can^ whiA <litri ng 
the rains had been paddled over the extent of the valley floor are 
now confined to channels and lagoons, and slowly the swamp¬ 
land becomes available for other purposes. The high ground d^ 
the lagocms become defined. G;^e roams in vast herds over the 
flood plain. Waterfowl return to dabble in the mud and weave 
their way among the lilies that cover nearly every stretch of open 
water. Channels are ovectopped by high grasses leaning inm each 
other. In rime the water in the channeh may £ul, canoes nuy have 
CO be hauled over scrctdies of mud. In a d^ year, whole lagoons 
may lose their water and reveal great muddy saucers. In some 
years the flood fails completely and the river rises hardly at alL 
Such a season occurred in 1948-9, when citizens of Kazembe 
could reach the Luapula only by fbor, on the river motor-boats 
were stranded, and elephant walked from one side to the other. 

The flood regulates the movements of some kinds of fish, and 
as it happens these fish are among the most important in the 
economy. The mpumbu (luapula salmon', fiaveo abivelis) live 
during the dry season in the main river lake. With the 
Luapula spate, they make their way upstream to two main own¬ 
ing moimds. the flooded Lutipulu plain and rite mouth of the 
Kan^ba River, near johnstem I^Us. In these two places, thousands 
of fish spawn in the course of a day and night and then make their 
way downstream again. Other less numerous species are associated 
with the mpumbu in these movements. The other important mov^ 
ment regulated by the flood is that of certain bream-like fish, 
mainly me pale (tilapia nuieroehir) which, with the flooding of the 
plain, leave the lagoons or the main river and enter the little 
freshly formed chapels among the grasses to spawn. 

The flood does not have such a great effect on fishing activities 
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as might be supposed, or upon the movements of p^plc; but it 
a 0 eccs the metno^ used for catching the fish at various seasons. 
People fish jl the year round, as they did in the past. Fish (along 
with meat) is the only relish to a m^ of cassava which is really 
acce p tab l f , One hardly offer a guest a meal whidi does not 

<M%wtatn of some kind, and many would rather go without 
than condescend to cat kaiapa —boiled cassava or pumpkin leaves 
—which is the sumdby in times of shorty 

Before fish became a ‘cash crop*, villagers managed to catch 
sufficient without venturing fiu” afi^. The fishing waters arc said 
to have been more numerous and the population was smaller. 
The Kayo area, near the present capital, for instance, was settled 
at the end of last century with only three or four vill^es along 
the length of Kayo lago^ By 195* the la^n had disapMared 
and there were a? vill^cs on what used to be its edge. In the past 
also, a greater proportion of people lived on the islands in the 
swamp and on the dver-bank strips. Others could find rdish 
enough in the tributary streams by which they lived. Today how¬ 
ever die fishing camps {nkambi or milanda, meaning ‘temporary 
huts’) arc of great importance. Once they were not so: fishermen 
might bmld beehive nuts so that they C(^d spend a night in the 
swamps if overtaken by evening or weather. But it was not neces¬ 
sary to inalcf; an Operational away from the villages. Norm¬ 
ally. fishermen would go out for a few hours in the morning and 
rcciun with relish for the day. They might spend two or three 
days on an expedition in or^ to catch enough fish to dry as 
rations for a ioumey, or in order to trade fish, with people whose 
economic lin: was more closely associated with the hush, for 
finger-millet, honey, caterpillars and other produce. Generally 
speaking it was only hunters who spent any I^gth of time away 
ffom their villages. 

I <lia 11 not enumerate all the fishing methods used. Most fishing 
is done in^vidually by the setting of nets or baskets, or by the 
driving of fish into nets by drumming the water with a knobbed 
stick, an operation cailea kutumpula. People may combine to 
build a lot^ fimee across a shallow lagoon, with baskets set in it, 
but each man then has his own section of the force to maintain, 
and be t dte* the fish he finds in his own baskets. likewise with 
nets: three or four men may set their nets together and drive fish 
up to but the fish belong to the owner of the net in which 
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they are found. Some special appliances are used at some seasons. 
The litumba basket—a peculiarly Lunda method offish^—in the 
shape of an oblate sp^coid with openings at each side, is used 
only to catch the ptue as they go to or come from spawning on 
the flood ^ain in February. For the rest, they catch 6sh in nets, 
in baskets, in traps; they hook them, ^lear diem, guddle them and 
d^ them out of the mud with hoes. And to help diem along, they 
diMt praises to the fish and nets, and medicate die baskets, nets, 
hooks or lines with which they arc fishing. 

But nowadays the swamps, river and lake sustain a great in* 
dustry, and are no l<^er merely the lar^ fiom whi^ die people 
draw daily rations. T^ speed m development and the success of 
the industry have been remarkable. It started in a small way in the 
early 1920$ and in the year 1932 already 931 tons fish passed 
through the town of Kasenga on the way to Elisabethville. In 
1942 the figure was nearly 4,000 terns.* The industry is run mainly 
by a community of Grc^ who themselves started life as fisher¬ 
men on the Island of Rhodes. A road was put through to Elisa- 
bechville, lorries were bought, ice-factories built at Kasenga, and 
motor-boats launched <mi t^ river. At all seasons five or six fi^ 
buying motor-boats leave Kasenga daily packed with ice. Hiey 
go down to Nkole Island, which is used as a base from which to 
visit lakeside camps. After three or four mornings of touring, the 
boats return to Kasenga and are met by lorries on the Luapula 
strand, which cake the fish overnight to Elisabcdtville.* Some 
dried fish are also bought Since many of die fishmg camps in the 
swamps are £ir fi’om die buying centres, fish are dried in the 
camps and taken to them in large batches. The Greeks use their 
general stores on the river as fish-buying centres. 

Although the Luapula is an intemacio^ boundary (the dividing 
line on Mweru includes Kilwa in Rhodesia) this cus liede in¬ 
fluence on the trade.* Fishermen from both sides of the river fish 
on both sides of the river, but all fishermen sell the bulk of their 


* Hgura kindly made availaUe by the Fish Ranger, Kawambwa. 

* For a deeoiptioa of the trade, aee Paine, 'take Mweru: Eu Hdi and Fulaog 
laduatry’. The article also omtains a good short deacriotioai of a fidung camp. 

* This refen to I9$i. Mote reoentiy, I am infottneo, comderable Unelo^ 
ments in ^ matke^ have taken plm at Nceknge. which I knew only at 
the jetty fee the Admirustratioa's mocor-boac on the lake. The derdopments 
include the ettaUidunenc of a boac-building sdiooL 
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catches to the Greeks in the Congo, bi return they receive francs, 
nuny of which go straight back into the stores of the Greeks in 
which they originated. The stores in the Conro outclass those on 
the Rhodesian bank. Francs as well as ste^g are acceptable 
currency to the people of Kazembe. 

Since the Gre» buyers arrived, there are few people who do 
not fish at one time or another, men, women and ^niMr^ On 
the other hand there are individuals and groups whose whole lifi: 
is fishing and who spend the greater part of their year in camps 
away from the vill^es. Others are casual fishermen who, in need 
of some ready cash, will build a camp and spend some rime fishing 
tmtil they have earned enough for their present needs. Still othen 
fish only when waters arc suitable within easy reach of their 
villages. There is no clearly defined pattern of fishing activities, no 
mass movements of fishermen at parriculat times; but each man 
follows inclination or financial necessity to go where and when 
he will. For fish are to be found in the swamps, in the river and 
in the lake, nearly everywhere nearly all the time. 

The swamp and valleys and islands were originally under indo* 
pendent 'Owners of the Land' * who later became suHect to the 
centralized rule of the Luoda conqueror, Kazembe. Befwc people 
started selling fish for cash, they foutKl it convenient for reasons of 
safety or comfort to fish cmly near their homes. At the same rim,* 
restraint was placed on fishing and hunting in the territory of an 
Owner of the Land odicr than one’s own. Nowadays the imposi¬ 
tion of net tax has weakened the position of the Owners of the 
Land; these no longer find it a straightforward nutter to obtain 
tribute fiom fishermen on thdr waters, because the fishermen are 
now paying ‘cribute’ elsewhere in the form of tax Money-maldng 
is now the fisherman’s chief concern and he goes where be expects 
to get the best catches. Even under the old system Acre were no 
fishing sites reserved to individuals, and a man could fish as he 
liked so long as his fishing did not interfere with that of another.* 

»Iramhdng hene it (ting, mwine va mfmgt). I use capiob 

to UMbexte oiis ponboa throughout. See e^tecuUy chap. VIU. 

•ihe lack of rights in fishi^ sites is in contrast to the system among the 
^ j Bmgweolu, the nearest Urge fishii^ community, si^ere there 
u bemiit^ owoenhip of wein. See Brelsfoni, BAemm of the Bmprtuh 
Sunmfi. dup. V. » 


II 


Lan^ and Seulenunt 

Under Ac pr^ syjtem Sshermen exploit to the fUl thetr rkht 
to go w^e Aey wa^t, wbjca to demands which certain OwiTcn 
of the Land and other chiefi can' setU put forward for tribute. 
Now(^ fishe^cn do not confine Adr activities to the waters 
cd t^ Owner of the Land on which Acy hve, of their pohdcal 
duefi or even of Kazembe. Many of Kazembe’s subjccc fiA at 
^e$ from KUwa Island, which is now under the Shila chief 
Mununga tA Ac Kalungwisi River forthcr noriL This right is 
rcdprocated, and strangers come fiom Ac plateau or fiom the 
Bclgim Congo or from ferther notA on Lake Mweru to 6A Ac 
La»ula. Mweru and Ae swamps. 

The only obUgation is net tax. whiA is payable once a year to 
Ac Treasury of each Semor Native AuAority m whose territory 
a man works a net. A the Congo Acre is no net tax, but the Grew 
middlemen are taxed according to the weight of fiA they carry 
to filisa^AviUc. If a Congo African Abes from BriAh o^tory 
he IS liable to BridA net tax. Nets alone arc taxed among fishing 
implements: basket and trap fiAmg is tax-free. Other fitting 
rt^ations, fixing Ae size of meA and so on, have been impost 
by agreement between BritiA and Belgian auAoritics in order 
to conserve fiA. On Ae cast bank, Aeic reguladons arc enfoKed, 
as for as it is possible to enforce Acm, by African fiAguards 
employed by Ac Briwh Administradon, who also control pricea 
at Ae fiA market near Kazembe’s capital. 

It is i»t «uy to ascertain the number of fiAcrmcn and Acre is 

htdc pomt m domg so since nearly everyone fishes and it is simply 
a matter of demee whcAcr a man may be Krmed a fisherman or 
not. A 1949 Acre were 1,91a net licences Aued for Ac southern 
part of tile lake and 946 for Ae Luapula area, a total of 1,858. 
This figure takes no account of the ownen of more than one net 
(each net is uxed), or of Aose who fiA by oAcr means, or of 
Congo Africans who fiA solely m the Congo, or of Aose who 
evade tax. 

Luapula residents are swamp-orienuted. Except in Ac few 
villages away from Ae swamp mai^ people have no great 
interest in, or knowledge of the buA and use it only for the few 
essentials that may be got from it: uprights for houses, wood for 
canoes and various household objects, bark for rope, and medi¬ 
cines. Fearing wild beasts, people do not wander m the buA more 
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tKan is necessary.* The waters are different. Young children learn 
to paddle from an early age. and the canoe-park is a favourite 
playground. From die of five or six, boys accompany their 
frt^ on long fishing expeditions, perhaps just sitting in the 
bow of tlw canoe, but gradually takii^ on one roan-size task after 
another, learning the ways of fish, the names of water plants, the 
of basket-making, hook-baiting and so on. At the 
village they spasd hours each day bv the water and make minia¬ 
ture nets m ca tch ing minnows in the shallows, 

A boy in his teens gets his frtber’s net for a night’s fishing cm 
the Luapula. He talus a finend in his father’s canoe and sets up in 
his father’s fidiing camp. Here he joins the other fishermen ’^o 
happen to beaiihc same part of me river, and fishes with them 
till midnight, paddling hard to keep warm. Ihe river is a chaos of 
and of drumming the water with sticks. And in the 
morning he sells his catch. On the lake, the boy’s apprenticeship 
begins later, for here the work is harder and there arc real dangers 
from su dden squalls. Usually nets are up to an hour’s paddle from 
camp, but if ^ near the shore are scarce, nets may be set ten 
miliK out in the lake. This involves Icavuig camp well before sun¬ 
rise and first by the stars, and the sun is well up by the 

time the great conical ambaidi markers are reached. Here two 
fishermen join together and each with his crew of youths takes 
wedc about in visiting the nets of both. In spite of their knowledge 
of local conditions ai^ the worthiness of the di^-out canoes, some 
lake fishermen are drowned most years. 

Once the young fisherman has teamed with his fisther’s equip¬ 
ment to be reasonably competent he looks about for a net owner 
who wants assiscance. and cams pay and rations by fishing for 
him. When he has earned enough, he buys cither a reel of cotton 
or an old motor tyre* for about las. <Sd., makes his own net, sets 
up camp, Of lives in die camp of fiiends, and fishes. If be is dili¬ 
gent, and careful with his money and does not have to answer too 
many domestic demands, he can buy himself a reel of nylon and 

* HoDten are the exception, who hunt in swsnmland and buih alike. In the 
btnh they crea «™n ounpt, or tingk huts, which are substaBtaal and last for 
many yean. 

* Httcadt Uning dx ttuide of tyres arc stripped from the rubber. One tyn 
can provide a serviceable small net. Usere is a regular trade in old tyres £bc mis 
purpose. 
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make a net which will last £br several yean. Then he can bay 
another and have young men fish for him. Once he has reached 
this stage he is but a seep from what is the goal of many fishermen: 
to have money enough to set up a store in his own viUagc, 
bread and tea and bananas, or second-hand American clothing 
bought in bales at Kasenga. Storekeeping is held to be the way to 
get rich quickly. There are few villages in the country vnthout a 
$tt>re or a tea-room. Some men have gone even further with 
money derived originally from fishing, having set up bus services 
and built themselves two-storey houses. But the great centre of 
wealth is Kasenna where by 1943 eighteen Africans had bou^t 
motor-boats and set up fish-buying concerns. By now there arc 
many more. 

Fiming camps may be permanent or temporary and they may 
take the fonn of sin^ hi^ or clusters of many hundreds. A hut 
bebngs to the man who built it, but by convention any traveUer 
may use it in his absence; but it may not be used as a base frr 
fishing without the owner’s consent. On land near 
water which never Hoods the huts may be built 
sticks, should building mud be available. In some of the laigcc 
camps by Lake Mweru there are stores, tea-rooms and bakeries, 
bcer-hoi^ and dancing enclosures: it astonishes visiton c^c a 
fishing camp should have the comfrsrts of a village. Sudi camps 
arc excepticmal, and teem to exist mainly where mey arc readily 
accessible by road. On the banks of the Luanula a few fishing 
camps have buildings constructed of sun-oried brick, indis¬ 
tinguishable from village houses. But generally camps in the 
swamps and on die river-bank arc temporary aifiuis, ligntly-builc 
beehive huts of grass strengthened by mango or some othn pliant 
wood. When the flood rises they may or may not be above it; if 
they ace washed away it is of litde consequence, for they can be 
rebuilt in the course <n a morning. Many of these camps am hard 
to reach, pardculaily in the dry season, for not all fishing lagoons 
are connected to the river by a waterway. In these camps the 
amenities of the Mweru camps are not available. It is felt to be an 
achievement if a camp of this sort has enough permanence for 
womenfolk to estahlim themselves there and make beer fiir the 
fishermen. 

It is customary if a man is going fishing for any length of dme 
that he should ataUish a camp which is not within easy reach of 
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his village. His object is to make money so he docs not want to be 
worried ^ rdatives begging for fish, or to be wcoccupicd with 
village affairs Far away. M can rum his whole attention to 
money-maldng. He may also be temoted to settle at a distance in 
order to be away fiom his own aiief's demands for tribute, 
which is collected by chiefi* messengers who go round the camp; 
or, more important, in order to be within short reach of a centre 
where he can sell his catches easily. A man may set w two camps, 
one near his village and the oth^ some distal ofL Some camp 
sites ate associated with particular villages, in that memben of 
rKc<c villa^ arc generally to be found in them, but there is 
nothing to prevent others using the same piece of ground. The 
croical camp is an a gg lomeration of people who happen along. It 
has no hcamnan, ai^none of the politi^ or ritual attributes of 
ordinary villages. I only once saw recognition of an in£>rmal 
leader of a large camp. Inc first to build on a site has no authority 
over later arrivals. 

The fi<h<»rfnan in his camp keep some fish for his day’s rations 
but likes to sell the rest for cash. It is most convenient to sell to 
the capitao* of a firm of middlemen on the spot; or he may take 
the fim himself to a buying centre. Few fishermen take ^ to 
their villages, or to any otha village, to sell: and thus in spite of 
the <)uanticie$ of fish caught daily there is a dearth of it in the 
viD^es. The only fish wluch come straight to a village from the 
fishing grounds are those of casual mhermcn who have set 
baskets or nets by night to bring in a small catch for their wives, 
and sell the remainder quietly to other vill^crs. Some villages are 
situated conveniently near lagoons like Mc^c and the Cnimbo- 
fiima where good catches arc made most days and most villagers 
feed regularly on fish. Otherwise the supply of fish in the villages 
hangs on the fact that the camp can raruy be self-^ufilcient. 

C^mp depend on villages for certain necessary commodities. 
These are generally obtained by barter. A fishing expedition 
is not lightly undertaken. If a man goes out, he first has to 
build his hut, and the swamp has no materials for this apart from 
grass. He has to take wood to build his camp. Tm swamp 


* This PofCi^lueK word hu cncaed the Luapuls dialect with the meaning 
of foreman or respontible employee, osually wish reference to a Eoropesan 
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lus no fuewood; he has to take his own, He has nets, cassava, 
blankets and other thin»; and since he has to have a young hdper 
with him, he cannot talu equipment for more thLi about a week 
in hb canoe. If he intends to settle for some citne in camp he will 
have to make many trips or send helpers in order to mainuin the 
necessities of life in camp. He gets th^ necessities by barter. Near 
Razembe’s capital, at the end of Chipitabaluba chaimgl, there is a 
market. Here every morning fishermen from camps on the 
Luapula and nearby swamps come with fish seeking firewood and 
cassava. Here also connr^te women from the whole duoict 
between the capital and Mbereshi, avid fi>r fish and ofiering in 
exchange firewood, cassava, sweet munkoyo beer, and various 
fix>ds in mson. In another form of barter people set out fiom 
their villages with a canoe-load of firewo^ and go to some 
camo where firewood is difficult to obtain, and there exchange it 
fi>r oried fish. 

From villages in the south end of die lake the men usually go 
to the same fishing camps fiuther north along the lake shore. H^ 
supply of fish for the villages b organized on a village basb, and 
eit^ it b arranged that some men arc lefi in the village to ^ in 
the shallow Chunbofuma, or else a young man with a bicycle b 
detailed to make daily trips between viU^c and camp, taking 
fisli in one direction, and cassava meal, wl^ the women have 
pounded, in the ocher. To these mainland fishing camps also come 
r^uh^ simplies of cassava and vegetable and nngcr-millet to be 
b^cered for fish. The barter b not restricted to the inhabitants of 
the valley. Chbhiim men often come down to the camps or 
lakeside villages wim a pocketful of money to buy fish for some 
particular purpose, deb^ for their own food or to distribute at 
the end of a working bee. A few people fiom Kazembe buy dried 
fish and transport it by bicycle to the Copperbelt over 200 miles 
away, where a load mav profit them five or six pounds. 

Camps and villages thus depend on one another heavily. But 
some camps, like uiose on Kilwa and Isokwc Islands, are per* 
manent; at these, cassava, maize and millet are cultivated along 
with wet-season vegetables, and firewood is readily available. 
Owners of other camps mav cultivate in their own neighbour¬ 
hood if they happai to be t^rc when die plants will yidd. But 
even if thcK are self-sufficient the villages are still short of fish 
and the traffic between village and camp goes on. The camps are 
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at the beginning slapdash al&irs and an increase <»mfort 
throughout the season of occupation can come only tluough 
intercourse with and getting stores &om the villages. 
Thus in spite of the fisherman's desire to cut hsmsclf off there 
fitf to Ts on boA sides which make it unlikely he will be successful. 

Luapula waterways arc busy and these journeys naturally serve 
other ends fha« purely economic tmes. A journey ^ tlw river is 
a yri*** of conversations with members of one riverside camp 
after another. Distances between villages and camps are diminished 
by the volume of traffic, and there is a shuttle service of new and 
mess^es as well as of food and firewood. The river is a unifying 
almost as important as the valley road which passes 
througb most of Kazembe’s vilh^es. 

Livelihood: Cultivation 

The second great occupation of the Luapula peoples is the 
cultivation of cassava. In tne old days, it is said, cassava was not 
cultivated to any great extent. Whereas a meal nowadays otmsiso 
of a large b»«i" of cassava and a small plate of fish, formerly it 
consisted of muds fish and litdc cassava, and children were told 
while catiM with elders not to take casuva until they had had 
some mouSftils offish. Today, life without cassava is an intoler¬ 
able notion. Cassava is the basb of any meal, and thou^ a mm 
may eat a batinful of sweet potatoes, if he has Mt had his bwali, 
hb polenta of cassava, he 'sleeps with hunger’. Many Luapula 
rcsidmo meal of anyming but cassava fiour, although 

millet polcnu b the common food of the plateau tribes. 

Cassava (mte; tire plateau Bcmba word lulunJu^ b not used) 
grows rcaduy in the cipya soils <ff the Luapula Valley. It b remark¬ 
able, in these soib at any rate, for the ease widt which it grows, 
the htde attention it requires, and the firet that it can withstand a 
drought fiirly well. Moreover it b a toot crop which requbes no 
storage, being left in the ground until needed. Aeamst this, it b 
a crop of low fijod value compared with the staple grains of the 
plateau peoples. • -1 

Assuming that follow gardens exbt ready to be opei^, with 
bush grown up to a height of five or six feet, the cultivation time¬ 
table b as follows. The young trees arc cut down and moved out 
of the way, and in December or January the garden b hoed up in 
oval or sesni-drculat mounds, die grass bwg buried in die 
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(i) GroundDun gro w in g in iirs>ye*r naava mouuds by die ride of cIk dam 
formed by £e Lufiibu River wbcrc it oxen die iwamp. 


Baitering fiih for caaava meal ar dte market new Kaaembe. 
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mounds and &esh soil laid on cop. This is man’s work. Women 
follow behind with cuttings &om old cassava plants and stick 
seven or e^ht into each mound at angles. These operadons 
about three weeks for a large garden. In mounds of fiist-ycar 
cassava, seeds of pumpkins, maize or groundnuts are usually 
planted, for these will ripen cowards the end of the rains from 
February to May and do not obstrua the growth of the cassava. 
The cassava roots are large enough in the second dry season to be 
pulled out as required, but tbc longer they remain in the ground 
up to the third dry season the larger they grow. Cassava may how¬ 
ever be dug out at any dme during its second, third or fourth 
yean. Apart &om these oueradons & oolv attendon required is 
weeding, which is done by women usually twice a year. Ibe 
Administradon imisa upon weeding, and a woman is not allowed 
to join her husband in his fishing camp undi she has weeded 
twice.* A man’s work is confined to the preparadon of the 
gardens, a matter of a month or two, accordii^ to tbc number of 
gardens be works. Most men have in addition a garden of maize 
or sweet potatoes in the rich black soUs of the swamp edge. 
Within or around the village on open maces, or on a man's old 
house site, gardciu of maize or vegetabus are planted out early, 
or tobacco ute in the rains. 

At the formation of a new village, or when a man has moved to 
a village some distance away, he mu a new piece of bush to open 
up. He works new ground abo if he wants to extend the numocr 
of his gardens, and mis involves esetra work duriiu the preceding 
dry season. The gardener cuts down the trees, pila ch^ in one 
part of the gard^, tisually beside an an thill, and leaves them 
to dry. Just More the rains he bums them and by plandne early 
on this burnt patch, which is not made up into mounds, ne can 
have a very early crop of maize. 

Citemene, the pollarding of trees over a wide area and bunune 
of die branches over the v^ole of the proposed garden, is practised 
only by a minority. Cassava is not oftoi planted out by this 
me^o^ but patches of dtemem ground are used for the oilthra- 
tion of finger-millet, mainly by members of certain tribes which 


* A regulaooo didilud not only becaise of die work inrolred, bat iho 
bcQKue, it is cLumed, white ants whidi used to cat the weeds now eat the 
cassava. 
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brou^t the practice in the past seventy yean or so firom the 
plateau. The maushi thickets (p. 4, n. a) arc used for fingcr- 
miUet cultivation. Those who grow finger-millet arc, gene^y 
speaking, people who do not fish, and there is barter of fim against 
j^er-miUet so that fishermen can make the much'^rized katubi 
beer. This beer is seldom used commercially, but is tM usual beer 
for ceremonies and in payment of workii^ bees. 

A man is fiec (O cuidvatc where he likes so lot^ as he does not 
interfere with garden work already started, or ^tivate on the 
fillows of another, or cultivate on the land on to which another 
culdvator might be likely to extend his garden. He can book 
land a year in advance by cultivating a single mound in the middle 
of the garden he proposes. There is plenty of good cipya land neat 
the vilhges and generally it is only millet gardims wni^ arc more 
than cwo oc three milf« distant firom them. Except in a fi;w areas 
where ^ prevalence of bush>pig requires adoed precautions, 
there is no such thing as a village gardens area, and gardens of one 
village are inccrminglcd with those of its neighbour, and of othen. 
hi p^-4n£tsccd districts, villagen hand together to dig a protective 
dif rh round an area in which all the village gardens can M p l aced. 
No cme may cultivate inside it unless he helps to dig oc m ai n tain 
the ditch. But members of other villages, u they help with the 
ditch, may cultivate inside it. Likewise the swamp is open to 
svbomsoever wishes to cultivate it. Towards the end of ^ dry 
seasem there arc usually to be found a few gardens of m a ize and 
cucurbits which yield a crop soon after the beginning of the rains. 
Although the soil is rich the swampland is not put to its full 
cultivable use. These gardens are not easy to protect adequately 
^^aimt nocturnal raids by lediwe and arc thus not very common. 

The rich black loam of the swamp is a scarcer commodity 

chancipye. A village headman has contrm of the portion of swamp 
edge nearest his vulage: this is the (canoe p^: the word also 

means ford or ferry). Each village has its own ct^ where people 
bathe, wash their and hcMisehoId utensils, draw their water 

fiom swamp po<^ or swamp-side wells and springs, and park 
their canoes. '1^ headman’s permisnon has to be obtahied baore 
a stranger uses this jJace regularly, likewise the land nearby is 
under ^ headman's omtrol, and a stranger must have his assent 
before cultivating it. The utbu area of the village is called, like the 
village itself, after the name of the headman. 
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Livelihcod and Village StUlement 

Hie of vill^e settlement and distribution is related in 
certain features to the economic Actors mentioned. What charac¬ 
terizes the set t l emen t of villages today is lineal distr^tion along 
the swamp edge, su b s t a nti a l size of villages, and permanence on 
their sites. The lineal distribution refers primarily to the east 
West-b^ villages are also mainly positioned in strings but the 
nature of the swamp islands and ri<^ makes ^ ribbon develop¬ 
ment less obvious. ' 

Village distribution has changed for many reasons, but the 
present fishing industry favoun the lineal distribution along the 
swamp margin. Map III indicates the distribution of vill^es at 
the present tune. But at the turn of the century the general picture 
was rather different, with a larger proportion of vflWo lyW in 
the tributary valleys. At that time, 13 villages ouerf a to J of 
70 on the east bank, or 18*8 per c*nt, were av«y from the swamp 
edge; while today there are only 38 out a total of 315, or 
ia*i per cent, away from the swamp edge; and many of these arc 
y/tsy small inde ed.* TTie two essentials of being near or/s 
and near a water supply could both be satisfied by resida^ on 
swamp edge or tributary stream. Many of the tributary streams 
also have black soils like those of the swamp edge, at least in tb^ 
stretches where they form daoiboes. With me smaller 

TO^ation the tributaries might have afforded enough fidi for 
daily needs. But they do not yield enough for even the domestic 
needs of the present population. The swamp on the contrary has a 
limitless yield (c« so it appears to the fishermen) and earns them 
money. It is thus convenient to live beside. Moreover the old iron- 
smelting industry which flourished on the Ng'ona and KapwesU 
Riven some miles upstream died out in accordance with the 
trmty which reserved mineral rights, among other things, to the 
British South Africa Company. Many old kthts stand oe rdicf. 

Now therefore some 377 villages are strung along the 113 miles 
of swamp and lake edge from Johnston to the Mwatishi 
River at the northern Mundary of Kazembe’s country. The dis¬ 
tance includes a mimher of gaps of a few and thus the 


* Ihe ^itra fix the com of the ceiMury were obcadaed diroo^ dan rap- 
plied by infixnunti who were adult X dut tune, 
c 
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village whae ejut are closely set togcibcr, and there are 
ttiaches where it is impossible to disdngttish any boundaries 
bctwcOT six or more adjacent villages. This dense settlement is a 
new phenomenon. The cariiest population figure available are 
for IPI4, when an estimate was made of 18.142 over the east bank 
firom Johnston Falls to the Mwadshi. In 1929 the estimate for the 
same area we ^.785; a^ the latest figure I have, derived from 
censuse of chiefdoms taken individually between 1941 and is>49, 
is 39 . 795 * Thus in the course of 35 years, the east bonk population 
increase by I i9’4 per cent. In those para of Kawambwa District 
away from the Luapu^ the increase in the same period was 
73 ^ cent. A marked in c r eas e is discenuHe aim for the Congo 
chinloms, although I could find no figures prior to 1946. Tm 
1950 total of 21,096 is an increase of 29 per cent over the 1946 
total. The growth of the town of Kasenga and its environs is 
mainly responsible for tbis.^ 

On the Rhodesian side, the populatkm is accommodated in 
villages varyi^ markedly in size. Frflii/Iinp the capital of 
Kazembe. whidi consists of twelve sections the size of a big 

village, and the other chiefr' capitals, the size of villages rat^ 
from five to at least 145 bouses (in Mukamba, one of rlie largest 
villages). The medi a n range is from twenty to thirty bouses. 

Many the Luapula villages are of long standii^ as Table V 
(p. 47) show. 1111$ table refers to their existence as com* 
muniries without reference to their locality: villages can and do 
move while retaining the same name and comporition. But there 
is no necessicy to mue regular moves, as for instance the Bemba 
do every four or five years, to seek fr^ land,* Of 41 villages for 
whidi I have the necessary information, two have not shifted 
since they were originally formed some two or three hundred 
years three shift^ Ian before 1900; twenty more shifted last 
before 19^: six in the twenties, five in the thir^ and five in the 
forties. Of these imne has shifted more than three times in this 
century. As might be expected, villages of the Bwilile Shda 


* Sec TaUe I for dtMribotioe of popobdim by diiefloiiit Use old figures 
uc firom dte Kawambwa Dtstfict Nocraook, aod I am iodeb^ to the Datiia 

CoenmaBoner. Kawambwa. for the later Rhodesian figures. IW 
figuKs were kindly availsble by M. rAdmiatstratear at Kmenp. 

* Richards. Ltme tni tXa n Nvdim RfiodrnV. p. 19. 
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TABLB I 


Popubdn ofLsapt^ Valley acootdins to figure* nude available by Bnddi aad 
Anniaiiaatioaa 
(a) Nottfaem Rhodeiia 


CUr^ 

year 

Mdei 

Faiukr 

%<x 

wwk* 

TeMl 

ftpp. 

Kaacmbe . . . 

I94X 

5017 

$235 

3t 

10,343 

KambwiU 

l»td 

iM 

iptt 

»7 

3.7«« 

Kaayembo . . 

tMi 

UO 9 


35 

5,ood 

lukweta . . ■ 

1941 

iS9» 

3973 

33 

7.J7X 

Lubutida . . 

l»4X 

»5}0 

3SX0 

J6 

S.340 

Kaduba . . • 

194I 

aoja 

1969 

34 

4,001 

Molundu . . . 

i»4i 

I9«7 

190a 

IS 

3.869 

Katutaf ■ • • 

19a 

«ao7 

1347 

33 

3U54 

Totab .... 


306U 

3X^1 

34 

43.349 

Nihiinbat. . . 

t94t 


338 

33 

$03 


9) Bclgm CoogoS 


CU^ 


ToUlifS* 

NkuU. 

X 979 

3 X 36 

Kadwbwe .... 

1M4 

3333 

ICabtmbi. 

9»6 

1197 

Nkamho. 

3 S 93 

3I03 

ICampombwe. 

X 744 

soil 

• • • • 

3301 

3631 

i,eiBiuuni bi(| 

4365 

yoid 

Totah. 

> 6.399 

21,096 


* Tbeperecaiageof taable male*, induded in die ‘raaka’column, who at the 
tune o£ tae eotnt w ere working ooBule the Loapula Valley. 

t Kanita duefdoffl i* under Kaceobe, but it la loaeh of Jebiwon Palls and out* 
ade the soope of tint accooBt. 

t Ndiknba is the chief on Kihva Mand, geographically a pan of the Lutpuk 
Valley, bat politically new under Chief Mammga ofdie Katongwin River. The 
figofct fitr Kacuea and N^imba chiefdocTU are cacduded fiom disctuiioo in the 

tCiCL 

S Ob the Congo bank there is cotitmaoui tcattcfcd popoladoo from the dver 
to the Kunddungo Hilk The chiefd omi taken into account ate ihoK wfaadi 
borda on the trver. 

I ChiksDgu and Chasamamba ate die cfaiefIdoRM as wbkh tbe town and 
esviraea of KaicDga are liniatedL 
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tiibcs, who arc associated with land owDcnhip and ritual, move 
less than oihera and may remain in situ fiw centuries. 

The sire, and espeaally the occurrence, rf very large vill^es, 
as well as their rebtivc permanence may be connerted with the 
way in which the suple crop, casuva. is cultiTated. The land may 
be used profitably again a&a a rest of about six years. This coo- 
trots with the twenty-year period of regcncradon required in the 
citmene system of the Nortoem Province.^ It is thus uimecessary 
to be continually on the move to fredi ground. On the contrary 
if a village is moved some distance this means hardship to its 
members who for two or three years have to journeys to 
their old gardesu to gather their cassava until the gar^ cycle of 

the new site has been established; and it means clearing fr<^ bush 

for three or four years instead of havin g the lighter work of 
clearing follows. TWe ate thus advantages in remaining at or 
near the same place. A chief in me amount of al^ of 

cassava from a village takes account of tms a^ lot^tanoing 

villages have to meet greater demands, in proportion to fh»ir size, 
than new villages. Those who cultivate unger-niillet by ciUmtne 
are so fow by comparison that there is always land of a suitable 
type available near their villages. Mound cultivation of cassava is 
predominant and consistent with permaitent villages. The 
also that there is plenty of apyu land allows people to live in targe 
villages close together insteu of being spread out thinly through 
the hush. 

Other Factors in Village Seolement 

On the Rhodesian sde only about an ei^th of the villages lie 
off the main swamp>margin road vdiich roi^hly follows t& old 
track of pre^European days. The British Athnxnistsation 
strai^tened this track by building causeways of matted roots, 
Evened with poles, across the damboes biting ba dt into the bush. 
For long stretches this road lies within half a m i le of the swamp 


road. Of the villages which lie in the tributary valleys to the rast. 
the majority are small Some of these have be» placed by 


* W. Allan, Studies m Afriem Land Usage in Nordm FitaiedOt p. U. 
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Kazonbe or by tme of his Airis in order to guard certain remote 
parts of the country; for instance, Aerc is one by the royal graves 
at T , 4nv^ei and another is sited by a road brid^ and within reaA 
of the grave of an important prince. Some villages are clustered 
round a former mission station in the Mubende Valley, and others 
around the present Lufiibu mission. In the weli-^pulated Mim- 
unshi Valley, ^ Vill^es are all of the Chishin^ tribe, being 
oHsboots of the village of the Chishinga sub-chief, Kapesa, to 
whom Kazembe gave the Mununshi Valley as a place to settle in 
return for military assistance, 'nsere remain but a h a ndf ul of 
villages lAiA arc in the bush of Aeir free Aoke. T he phrase 
‘inrne buA’ [mu mpanoa) has a derisive note when applied to the 
dwrilingplaces of pco^. A house isolated from the main group 
of village dwrilings, wiA uttcleared ground about it, is ‘in Ae 
bush*. Villages sited outside hailing distance of neighboun, and 
wiA no wcU-made road or paA to them, are also in the biuh. 
Those who live Actc without some good reason for doii^ so are 
the butt of scorn from othen. 

To some extent administrative Arcction has been rcsnonsible 
for Ac present distribtstion of villages. The treaty, whiox ended 
iron-vtrorking. is one example. Again, in X910 the British, as a 
measure against sleeping sickness, removed the viUagen in the 
tributary valleys to the main valley floor. TTic same move emptied 
the whole valley cm Ae BritiA side from Jofaruton Falls to the 
Mununshi. The population was moved north, mainly to Ae side 
of Mofrve lagoon, but returned eventually in 192a.* Most of Ae 
villages are believed Ai»n to have returned to their former sites, 
but at the «ame time ncw villages of immigrants were formed m 
this upper part of the valley. Permission is given freely for a man 
to form a village on Ae main road, but, until recently, one who 
wanted to build m Ae boA would have to submit a particularly 
good case to the Administration before being allowed to do so.* 
It was for administrative reasons that the Shda village of Mumba 
was moved from its traditional site on Isokwe Island to the main- 


* The mm, which wu the oute of much hmmr in the land, has been 
described as ttnaeoesary. CL 'nhley. Dm Crawfira tf Caunl Africa, p. $04. 
Ihe populaeiao oa (he Belgiaii tide was not morcd. 

s By Administneion I ii^y the IXstrict CominittioDer ia agreement wida 
the Lwida Native Authority. When 1 meaa the British oc Belgiaa Adminmnr 
tioo ipecxfically, 1 make the dinBcxiao. 


more accessible island o£ Chibondo on the Luapula banks. Within 
the last few years, however, there has been a return to the bush. 
But this is a new move by co-operadvc fumcis who with full 
administrative encouragement are developing some of the better 
bladt soils by the daml^ for the culdvadon of rice, bananas and 
European vegetables. 

Not only the British Administratioii, but also the Native 
i^thority and the people themselves pre^ the main toad. The 
Native Authority is genuinely and tirelessly concerned to main' 
tain law and ordtf in its rauntry and can naturally do so best when 
the villages are easily accessible. The people laugh at the plateau 
tribes whose vill^es are scattered tfamly over me bush and ask 


the neighbours and hear ucKO'^te news. ViU^es should be near 
other villages, as houses m a village should be on the main toad 
with doors £udng it, so that a man sitting on his veranda can see 
and be seen by passers-by, and can greet and welcome them, 
living in ^ bush is a Bei^ custom, and Luapula peoples regard 
the Bemba as being somewhat barbaric stUL To live gr^arioudy 
is to live openly, is to be a part of and interested in current afiaiis. 
It is to be at hand for maikcts, and beside the swirl of economic 
activiries. It is to modem and progresave, in touch with the 
devdopmenu of the Coppcrbelt, for t^ular bos scrviccsfiom diere 
ply up and down the main road. A h eadm a n who had taken his 
uncle s place and moved down from a tributary valley to the 
swamp edge, said: T have been a Boma messenger, bow could I 
poiiiWy live in the budi?* There is a feeling that ^pula life is not 
rural, badtwoods life. Commonly otc hears: It is the Coppcrbelt 
here’' {kuno ni ku migote). Thereis much in fois. In the main scttl^ 
ment areas there is a great chain of stores where most pjods 
available in the Coppe^t African markets can be boughr, th«e 
arc stores and tearooms with bread and sugar and tea and milk, 
beer-houses with da^ brews, buses, lorries and bic)^ gran^ 
phones, guitars and radios. The town of Kaacmbc with its hotels, 
danceylA bccrJioutes and prostitutes is eosmop^tan; it is a 
Paris ^ pleasure to whidi playboys from other tribes come to 
drink ai^ dance at Christmas and New Year; and it attracts 
specialist artisans from all around. There is great tribal mixture 
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too. Hie constant traffic of affininistradvc and missionary vehicles 
along the road and through the villages adds point to the natives’ 
argument that they are a civilized people in a civilized country. 
Some ei^t or ten buses link the valley every week with the 
Copperhelc. and the Luapula steamer, motor-boats and a number 
of lorries link it daily with Elisabeffiville. These transports are 
regularly filled to capadey. People travel not only to work but in 
great numbers also to visit relatives, and women are as accustom^l 
to long-distance travel as men are. The feeling of dvilization and 
the value attached to economic development vary fiom dt ^ fri fT 
to distrkt and are most pronounced in Kazembe’s capital and two 
of the other diiefi’ capitals—Lukwesa and Kashiba upstream. The 
ideas have been propagated with success by the Native Authority. 
A telling incident took place during an Authority debate on ^ 
cofxtroll^ price of cassava meal. Tm chairman's point that the 
higher the price ffie greater was the appearance of progress was 
the one which carrira the day. 

The actual distribution of villago may be seen in relation to the 
lines of communication. It is noticeable chat some parts which lie 
close to e x cell en t fishii^ water are scantily peopled when com¬ 
pared with some other parts whkh run along a piece of the swamp 
which has no open water. The road upon whi<m lorries and buses 
run most frequently is that which enters the valley from Fort 
Rosebery at Kashiba, runs down the valley as £u as Kazembe, and 
thence up over the escarpment to Kawambwa. From Kaz^be 
the valley road extends northward round the curving-swamp 
margin through the district called Mukolo to Mbereshi. The 
stretch from Kazembe to Mbereshi has gaps between few of its 
27 villages, and as already stated, it is only since Kayo lagoon here 
dned up and the |dace ceased to be a good fishing area that the 
development has taken place. '\X^ch this might be compared the 
stretch of road that lies along Mo^e lagoon. Tlie road is frirly 
good but here, north of Mbereshi, it lies offi the main stream of 
valley traffic. The laeoon yields excellent fi«King But there are 
gaps in the line of villues and most of the villages themsdva are 
snialL The capital of Chief Kanyembo here is & smallest capita! 
of the country. In spite of the fishing jt easy ac cf g 

w a market, and had no buses and little transport before 1949. 

It is, in foct, known as 'the side room' (Itw odba) as a^inst the main 
room of the bouse with the front door. The Kayo stret^ has the 
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^Vintage oi* proximity to Kazembe, the hub of the country ami 
^ ate of Kazembe’s court. Here also the bat channel, Chipita- 
baluba, leads from the hard land through the swamps to the tiver, 
and hae too passa much transport to Kawambwa, Fort Rosi^ 
and the Co|^)erbeIt. Mofrve is the ‘side room* because it 
has ready access to the Cor^ nor lia on the main stream of 
ti^c. Yet Mofwe is imt so as living in the busL Here one is 

$t^ on a road. If you live on the swamp road you see everyone 
who is travelling, and if you travd right along this road you pass 
through neatly 90 per cent of Katembe’s vilhges. 

Hic inhabitanes rationalize their de^ for gregarious living. 
Lions and leopards ate no doubt a menace but people exagg^e 
the dangers that would result from living in the budu But umaDv 
^ rationalization is couched in terms ofbmyama. Hie belief in 
banyama is not contined to this part of Northern Rhodesia. 
Bmyama are said to be the Afri^ agents of specified local 
Europeans who roam about at night to kidnap fcllow-Africans. 
The agenu take tiicir vic^ to dieir European employer who 
kills them and drinks their blood. Circumstantial details are cur¬ 
rent about these alleged European cannibals, willing their 
idex^ty, and wdiete and how they devour the Africans. From time 
to time die Administration has to cope carcfrdly with accusations 
against their allied scents, for if a man disappears he is reckoned 
to be the victim of banyam-, and suspicion of die ^ent concerned 
soon follows. People live dose together in protection against wild 
animals and banyama, and give the tame reasons for their custom 
of sitting inside c l osed hoina to chat in the evenings, rathet >han 
round a fire in the open, or for not goii^ outJonc at night. 
Africans will allow suspected sorcerers to live amoi^ them, hut 
not saspected banyama. In view ofthc role ofEuropeans in these 
bcli^ they have to be considered as a function of bladt-whitc 
relatitms; but the bchefr are frexjuendy raised in conversation with 
reference to village and house siting. 

The Injiuenu of Migrant Ldhow 

It seems clear that die ardent adoption of European material 
goods has had its effect on the distrioution of villaga. 'Hie two 
most concentrated areas are near FLashiba and near Lukwesa, the 
former within easy reads of Kasenga, the latter immediately 
opposite the Congo trading post of btabulwe and on the river 
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route to Kasenga. A third such area is Lokanga in the north of the 
country, whence it is a straightforward paddle to the trad^ 
centre of Nkolc Island. The other concentrated area u that 
between Kazembe and Mbereshi. at the centre of the country and 
within easy teach of the Congo trading post of CHbondo. But 
it would give the wrong impression to suggest that there was only 

acme-way traffic of values, from town to country. 

After the initial treaty which Sir Alfred Shar^ made 
Kazembe in 1890, die country was for a while lighdy adimm- 
siered. The ftrst Boma was es&bliihcd at Chiengi in the northern 
comer of Lake Mweru in 1891. and this was later moved swth to 
the Kalongwisi Rivet in 1892. In 1897 Kazembe showed some 
resistance and actually repuhed an attack, and there was more 
fighting before Kazembe finally accepted Bti^ proton m 
1900 After an initial rejection by Luapula rendeius ot the nw 
way of life offered by Europeans, it soon caught on. During the 
f^t years Lu^ tOosei to take jobs with the British and the 
noidim tribes came as camp folfowen doing government and 
domestic work for the officii. But already by about large 
numbers of Luapula residents were seeking work at the newly 
opened copper mine at Kambove in the Coi^o.^ Talcs survive 
from this period of refusals to pay the tax which surted in 1901 
at js. per house of an able-bodied man; administraton on tour 
wouid meet only women and children in village; ^ women 
would steaming diAf* of meal to men in their hiding places 
in cassava garden and banana grove. By 1910 the Landa had 
started travelling for and wide. In that year the late aristocrat 
mwinbmpanda was a waiter in a Cape Town hoteL and the man 
who became Kazembe XVI was working in Port Elizabeth 
ffiortly afterwards. Thereafter Luapula residents answered the 
opporainibes for paid labour which opened increasindy in the 
Congo and Rhodesia, and have contributed nottbly to the labour 
force in mine, compound and location on the Coppctbdt since 
1929. 

The Boma figures for absence on labour migration in 1949 
(unfortunately^ latest available to me) arc 13 per cent of taxable 
Thb compares widi corre^xmding estimates for die 
rhuhing a of 35 per cent. Although not high by other Nordiero 


^Hun&gten, TV ^Nerth-EaOen RMtsm, p. 19. 
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Home from tbc Coppctbck: • nxi-dd*cr goes fiihiog. 
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RhodesUn standards, the absentees still represent a consideraUe 
part of the Luapula working populatton. The attracdon of 
European work is that it alone can assure one of a regular wage 
n^adve Authorities provide very limited scope for regular ut>- 
sldlled employment). Tlie hazards and hard work of fishing are, 
to many, a poor alcecnadve when it is a question of finding the 
capital necessary to many, to set up a store, or to be a net^wnet 
employing young fishennen. 

I am indited to Dr A. L. Epstein for the observatiem that 
Luapula people who go to the Copperbelt aj^scar to retain there 
a more lively interest in their local and customary a&irs than do 
immigrants &om many odier areas. Epstein had the opportunity 
ofcomrasdng the Bemhaatdtude on thevtsitofChidmuxulowith 
the Lunda atdtode on the visit of Kazembe to Ndola. The reasons 
are ftirly complex, but the latter was notable in that it resulted in a 
wave of nostalgia; it set the Luapula residents, and pardcularly 
some of the more sophisticated urbanites, talking of how desirable 
a place the Luapula Valley was, and how fine it would be to return 
there and set up a busines. I myself have had letters from educated 
Luapula people with many years residence on the Copperbelt, 
giving unsolicited historical detail about Luapula districts or per> 
snnaliti rs- if it seems that the Luapula approaches CoppetWt 
cordons, yet the Luapula way 01 living retains its hold upon 
those who their fortunes abroad. 

The valley in &ct is a desirable place to live, materially. And 
the valley is intimately with the kingship and the 

customary way of IHc. Immigrants who have gone there recently 
have done so in order to 'follow the country’^feMfcwie ado)\ the 
country b not only the land, but also the way oflife to be found on 
it. Men who have sought wod: abroad not feat to return 
home, for opportunity exbcs there to make money and es^y the 
attracdoni cA Ac Copperbelt in Aeir native surroundi^ And 
men of giK^atwy, knovdedgable on native a&irs, likewise return 
to o&ca of importance. In spite thacforc of Ac great cl^e in 
ma ter ia l conditiou, Ae interest remains in the kinship, in tribes 
and lineages, m history, custom, ceremonial and ritual Th« 
aspects^fthe old sodety are also contemporary; and the rema^ 
ing chapters whkA deal wiA them concern not fossil but living 
forms. 
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lio of vaUto in order from ftwtt» in r»ro ««. Mi^ »na 

tocctbsv^^the tribe* to whieb their headmen bdoo*. Both area* *« 

iSed; I indiate wid» doB the place* where there are *ort between viUagei. 


(•) 

Thi Afrtfcolo Jiarid. kftrm 
MatM 0 id K tzm tt 


yuhft 

HtdAtm’f 

7>tW 

Kambikamb* 

UmfQ 

.. .Mnkamba 

q.n. 

Kamekela 

Lunga 

Muhlami 

Lamfu 

.. .Kaayaati 

Tabm 

Elodi 

Xaweme 

Urnau 

Mfwaytnda 

Luagu 

Sitnapemba 

LnDgn 

Smkire 

Mukalo 

Mutumbw* 

Londa 

LitAiiy 

Tsbm 

Matm 

Kmbm 

Qnahwg* 

NiBe 

Loodi 

KaODda 

Qkiihinfft 

Kalma 

Bokands 

ManiBgu 

b^’mnbo 

Ndaso 

Lamd* 

Mpm 

...Chipcp* 

laoida 

Luoda 

Ndiolo 

Kaa^ 

Lunm 

Land* 

Chomba 

Tabwa 

rSilAkhih 

Iiwwh 

Kaaawo 

Lmada 


(k) 

Tht K^tmbe eUtria. h4twttn 
Ktomh* md Ksumu 



KmAMi’a 

7>i»« 

Lwainfm 

ehila 

Kanmnb* 

Muknlo 

Umlo 

Sanaa 

Mwale 

Chldiinga 

Tdt 

Ouddnga 

Kambde 

Cbifita 

Sanaa 

Mokulo 

Mukan^ 

Tabwa 

Tondo-Kabuoda Bemba 

MutasuB* 

Mnkulo 

Modd 



Sanga 

Moahaduya 

Bokanda 

Kapala 

Shila 


histomiu. Not only ate tudi memories &llible, but their ownm 
are human beingi enacting structural roles. These roles occupied 
by the historians are almost invariably unique, in chat the custody 
M the hisic^ is vested in the hereditary lea d er of die group. Thus 
chan^ could »"«»• in the histories additionally by pressure from 
the outside or by the individual historian’s own dewe for added 
prest^e, the hmditary leader, and custodian of the history, 
b identified in namf and person with all the previous leaders of 
die group.^ Whether in £ict the histories do chat^e u another 


HifUff em the Ijupik, pp. s, 33. 
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ind most difficult problem. Europeuu have previouslv published 
mippcts of Luapida history, but bm one is up me questioti 

of these Europeans’ rdiability in tecordii^ tnem in an unhmiliar 
language during a short stay in the country which was directed 
primarily towards other enas. 

In a social anduopological study the question of the truth or 
&lsity of these histo^ is not very mateW. The andiropologisc 
clorly must take historical data into account as &r as di^ are 
rdiabie. Thus if it were found that an earlier, thoroughly rehable 
European source had recorded a lineage history &om a man whose 
descendant had ghreo the asuhropologist his line^ history, and 
di ne accounts were difficrent, tlv anihropolomt could use the 
change in the history as data in his analysis of & social processes 
insi de a lineage. But ke would still he unable to say what me actual 
history of the lineage had been. This sort of data is unobtainaUe 
for the dme-depth with which we are dealing in Luapula and 
many societies. What actually happed nutters little 

unless the people concerned have means of hnowii^ that what 
they say happened, did happen, or did not. Tlie unportant thit^ 
is tnis: what the Tjap nla peojdes say now about the past is vdiat 
they know actually happed in the past. Simply to say that they 
believe it happened in the past is too weak for ti^ do not doubt 
it. To use Nadel’s terms,* the natives’ histories are to them 
‘objective’, and to the European investigator dicy are 'idedogi^’. 
They might also coindd^ to the Europe^ with ‘objective’ 
historittu the means were only present to discovet die latter. 

By history and histories t mean what is said about the past. 
Histories are used to justify the present political and politico- 
ritual stttus quo. Tlicre is nothing new in this statement; hut the 
»frir>V>atU which tbc pcoplc place on them is so great that no 
analysis of the society can afiord to n«Ject them. Moreover, not 
only polirical relations arc involved hoe: the clearly mythkal 
clcsnmts which occur once in nearly every line^ history, besidei 
justifying the present political situation, also make it clear to them 

t S. P. Nadd. A Black Byzmlium.o. 7a. The de*ai|0«i of die role 
in Ntwe miAt wJl apply to Lw^ society, and e»eoally L^: The 

Nupe are^Sat we may call an hiitotkally-imnded peofJe. The lw^»e»t, co^ 
staatiy invoked ao&otity for dmws oewing is. to dw Ni^ die aecoont rf 
thing! part—but an account whim b d odi ed in cennt of a lober, pieod<^ 
Ttbtory"loc dt. 
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grouM of another kind towards the upper part of the valley: 
unall groups s^ain. but under chic6. One of these requires special 
mention as be^ the fint link in the vallqr with the Lunda tribe. 
This is lOBUNDA of dte Rat Clan, who is said to have originated 
in the country of the Lunda chief Mwau Yamvo in the South- 
Western Katanga, about 400 miles west of Lake Mweru, lusunoa 
in punishment for arson had been told to build a tower to reach 
the sun. He 6iled, the tower fell and killed people repeatedly. 
LVBUNDA finally fled. He travelled east, aossed the Luapula, went 
right through Chishinga country leaving brothers to rvue tracts of 
la^ in many places, and finally settled on the Luapula, where 
today he is a ^ef under Kazembe. 

These small groups lived (or the most part in peace, althou^ 
amoi^ die groups of the upper part of the valley certain fights 
ate mentiot^ Each group was known by the name of its dan 
and the dkehve of the lin^e concerned: e.g. the Rat Clan of 
LUBUNDA. and the Clay Clan of kaionto. Apart fiom these two 
rlan< there were present as Owners of the Land members of 
Locust, Calabash, Tortoise and Red Ant clam; and die most 
important of the other groups under chiefi were of the Rat, 
Drtun, Leopard, Snake and (t<^ clans. At this dme there were 
no tribal natniK. The groups on the islands in the swamps lived 
in vill^es like present-day fishing camps; they did not culdvate, 
but ate only &n and watef 4 ily roots. 

After some years of this type of settlement, the Bcmba came 
fiom somewhae in the west, crossed the Luapula fir to the 
south* and set up their kingdom on the plateau to the east. A 
Bcmba chi^ caW NKimA, of the Crocodile Clan to which 
Chidmukulu the Bcmba king belongs, left Bemba country for the 
same reason as kak>nto Im matanda’s country. He ^ sent 
people to find land where no me was living, so tmt be might ^ 
there kjmaflf What follows forms the subject matter of one of 
the most crucial episodes of the valley's history. The story is given 
here in the words of the present nkuba. 

‘People of NKUBA threw a doll into the water and Chstimukulu’s 
people demanded a human being in recompense, and nkuba 


* I am aware t)ut audiorities oe tfau, and 00 Betnb^Luoda rdadoo- 
ahipi geaeraDy. See for ienance F. Tangoy, iwloiAi y* BtUmht, pp. 14-16. 
W^c I give bere is dK Laapala vetnon. 
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refused this. NKUBA sent two men CO look for a piece of country with 
no people. They reached the Luapula and found people who had 
no c h im and who used ivory as hearthstones. They came to 
Twm [an Owner of the Land ca the Clan] and 

his blessing in hunting. They killed elephant and took ivory to 
TWITS in tribute. Twm said: "What is mis you bring me? If you 
want to give me a present, give me meat; we do not eat ivoty". 
The two men then collected all die ivory they hunted, and 
set off*. Later in their travels they found another Owner of the 
Land, who also refused ivory as tribute. So they said, *This is the 
country of the Bena Bwilile.’ They returned to nkuba and told 
him they had found a good country to live in, for the people were 
Bwilile, they were all ignorant and they knew no 

So NKUSA went westwards to the Luapula with a great number 
of his ‘brothers*, ‘sisters’, and ‘sisters* children*. The term Bwilile 
whidi was henceforth used to describe the first inhabitants is a 
constant reminder of the that these peo]^ were chiefless. The 
word is fix>m the verb kwilila, to eat on one s own. It implies that 
when meat was killed there was no chief to eat it and no one who 
knew the custom of giving tribute of ivory; in other words the 
people lacked the knowlctwe of what a chief was, his main attri¬ 
bute being a receiver of tribute. 

By means of intermarriage and some battles, nku3 A set him¬ 
self up as chief over the whole of the lower part of the valley 
and round much of Lake Mweru. He himself settled at 
the large i sl a n d on the right bank of the Luapula not £u firom me 
lake. He &iled to conquer the stronger chieftainships of the upper 
part of the valley, arm the histories record how the boundaries 
were ritually demarcated after indecisive fighting. A tree was 
spea^ on me boundary on the east bank with katsna, and the 
settling of the west-bank boundary was marked by an e^mhange of 
bows m diieftainship with NKAsao.* nkuba sent out rdadves who 
had come with him to be his chiefi over the various territories of 
the Bwilile, and he could now claim tribute imm all the Bwilile in 
whose lands his chiefi dwelt. TTie people c^ nkuba were in reality 
Bemba, but on the Luapula they took the name of ShiU, and the 
people whom t hey found there they called Bw^e.* For con- 

> For kakka’s hittory,» chapter DC. pp. a^a ££ 

* TIk word Moihila (pL Bailula) means t member of die SJah tribe, and 
also a niaeinun m other Bembanpeaking areas. It it doubtfbJ which was ifce 
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vcniencx in ^ aa»imt I call the period before the arrival of 
NKUBA Bwlilc ti m es*; the period b^ween his arrival and of 
the Umda 'Shila times’; and the subsequent period ‘Lunda times'. 

This was the situation when the Lunda arrived and imposed 
their rule over the valley. There is 6irly good evidence that this 
t^k place about 1740.* A group of Lunda under the predecessor 
of Kazembe was sent out by Mwata Yamvo to 6nd lxtbunda, the 
Rat Clan chief udio had flea* This eastward migrationseemshow- 
cver to have been a part of a general Lunda expansion about 
penod. Reports from other Lunda areas suggest that c^ieditions 
went to the east, south and west from Mwata Yamvo at about the 
sanw time.* It is arguable that they were able to do this by means of 
their wealth in gum derived from slave and ivory r rade with the 
Portuguese of An^la.* The journey of the Lunda eastwards to 
the Luap^ was triumphant. Guns orou^t victory in battle.* A 
characteristic of the journey was the adoption of many Ai^ 
throo^ vtrhose country the expedition pLsed. These were at¬ 
tracted not only by the guns but also by other si^ of Lunda 
wealth, mainly their doth; and Lunda say that tlu very appearance 
of the chief’s reg^ and the sound of the royal drums was 
to dazzle them into submission. The more important of rh fSf 


oc^ixial use of the word; but Bwilile trarocoeativs todty uy dm they were 
^ origiadbashila {ateanisg fehenuai; and dui hiuba ado^ this as 
the name ofhu tribe. The cquatioQ of tribal name with it of intoex 

for KMDe icatutes of pobbeu ocgADizaMo. 

* E J. Pinto, in ucerda's jowney to Caaembe in 1798', p. tafi, jtates that 

the Ltioda had arrived about do yean previooly. I have the 

of nineteetth-cenmry ehronolcm in The Rei^ of the Kaainbe*’, and I am 
also indebted CO dw coRunent of Mr. G. Clay CO that anide. For MY hrm dates 

given in thii aocowt the jnadficadon u grrea in that artkle. 

* Traditacn irom the Western L u n da suggeaa odm rcasou: deiitc to trade 

with the PoRngueae of Moambique, and camnund of die salt lying 

between the Loalaba and the Lua^ P. Pogge, Im RtiAe itt hfuau Jamw*. 
PP-MS-d. 

* C£ M. McCulloch. TV ScuAttn Iwida mi JUlttti PnfUi, p. ij. 

* Althou^ it waa dae b t g innmg c( the ni netee nth century bribre regular 
direct trade was ODcned betwea Mwata Yamvo and the coast (Vald^ Six 
Ytmt af < TreavOtr’s in Ifi-akm Afiiea, roL 11 . p. 174) dtere had previotsty 
been much trade undertaken by Bangala middlemen, perfaan since the early 
acventeendi eenmry: am Wancouaert, LaJ<ffa «la BayaLt 4s Kumj/e, p. 7S. 

* Thou^ lamda aay they did not shoot CO kiO, only to fr^icen the oemy 

into tubmisaaoQ widt the ti«ifam 3 iar noise. 
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due6 were taken back to Mwata Yatnvo to be given insignia of 
Lundahood and appointed to positions of authority in the hier¬ 
archy arisif^ rou^ Kazembe. When the journey was resumed 
Kazembe. now their leader, brou^t them to the Luapula. Thw 
crossed the river in the country of matanda and travellm towarm 
Lake Bangwculu and throti^ Aushi, Bisa and Chhhinga country, 
conquering as they went. Back on the Luapula they missed the 
bulk of the Shila in the swamps but tumira north, then east, 
claiming that they reached Ngonde country in the present 
Northern Nyasaland. Wherever they went they le6 governors in 
the conquers districts. In these wanderings they took care not to 
fight the Bemba whom they regarded as relatives of some sort. 
In Ng^ulc they thot^t uiey had travelled lar enou^. and 
retort to the Luapula. 

Hete occurred another crucial qjisode in the valley’s history. 

I give it in nxv&a’s words. 

‘nkuba Nsemhi cook the place of nxuba Kasongomfumu.^ He 
lived at Chisenga, and the Lunda came. The Lunda did not know 
about KEUBA brause be lived in the swamps. Now nkc/ba killed 
the son of his sister Nachitud. Nacfaicuti thought that her brother 
had killed her son, and one day, when she was drinking with him, 
NKUBA went outside. Nachituti look^ under the nut and there 
was the pelt of her son. She resolved that nkuba should die. She 
cold some friends she was going to get the Lunda to help her. The 
Shila told her: ”We are living in the sudd here, how the lion 
cross it?” Nachitud arose and found the Lunda at Chilange [near 
the present capital]. She found kaiandala [a Lunda aristocrat] 
cutting firewt^ and be took her to Kazembe who arranged a 
great audience for her. Nadutud took offher loin cloth and flung 
it in Kazembe’s free* saying “You are a woman! If you are a man 
prove it by lalltng the man who has murdered my son”. Kazembe 
agreed, and appointed kaiandaia and kashincs [another arisco- 
cratl to avense her. Hiey crossed to Chisenga. th^ soldiers with 
shields striped like zebra skin which they waved up and down, so 
that the Snila exclaimed: “The zebra are coming”. The Lunda 


* Nteothi is the fistmh recorded bolder of dte Kxcas. d>c first being 
die one who munimted from Bembs cotsatry. 

* Sioiiiying t ooUenge. It semi to be s widely recognised gesture; c£ 
VerboWB, Msiri, RM it CmaigMx, p. 49. 
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found that nkuba had fled. Nachitiui said they should remain 
there because nkuba had forgotten his pipe and would surely send 
back for it. Thej strung a rope across me river and attache a bell 
to it, so that they could h^ if a canoe approached by ni^t 
£vcnu^ fell, and later they heard the bell rin ging ngelele, ngelek: 
the cook had returned for nkuba’s pipe. The coci asked them to 
spare him: he would show them nkuba’s hiding-place. He took 
tnem to Chalalankuba* and there they caught nkuba and his elder 
brother mulumbwa and killol th^; bat his son Muchinda 
escape by diving underneath the sudd. They took the beads to 
Kat^tuti and tb^ all returned to Kazembe. Kazembe said: “Now 
you must pay me''; and Nachitud answered: “How can I pay 
you? I am a woman, I have nothix^’’. But she filled a basket witn 
earth and a pot with water and gave them to Kazembe sayit^: “I 
give you the land and the voters of this country; only you must 
not Imve me because if you do my brodien wiU surely kill me“. 

‘Kazembe called kasuulwb [a Shila diief responsiMe for ap¬ 
pointing the successor to nkuba] and said that tWy must find a 
successor. KASHxn.WB answered that the successor would be known 
for he would arrive at the capital dressed in a serval skin and would 
help thatch Kazembe's new bouse. Muchinda [the son who had 
escaped] arrived at had been foretold, and the ctmstables todc him 
to Kazembe. Kazembe told him he was now nkuba; he told him 
there were only cwo chiefi in this country, Kazembe and nkuba, 
and that nkuba was Kazembe’s Mwadi' * 

The Lunda installed the new NKUBA at his old place on Chiicnga, 
which now became known as Razembe’s Storehouse {Butala 
bwakura Kazembe). The place is rich in fish and game. The Lunda 
then remained on the Lmptda. What is now I^zembe’s country 
was only a small part of the Eastern Lunda Empire of that dme. 
At its greatest expansion, roughly from 1760 to 1S60, it stretched 
from the Loalaba in the west to Chishinga country in the east, 
from Bisa country in the south to Malungu country in the north. 
Tribute is said to have come firom centres throughout this whole 
district for some time. 


* A stream mwwl afiet (be evem: litenlly ‘when NKiriA by in ludiag’. 

* MnWT, a Umda word tneanii^ a chicT % fine wife. louliea in die wm is 
her as du^s equal and partner in certain rituals for u purificaziae and 
proepetity of the country. 
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Over the entire 2m, but more consistently iround Lake Mweru 
and the Luapub Vaflcy, Kazembe posted local governors to live 
beside the Bwilile and Shila Owners of the Land, in order to 
ensure a regular suroly of tribute, to hold courts, to warn Kazem^ 
of the apwoach <rf e nem ies, and to take up arms in defence of 
their cm^ 

Immigrants who arrived after the establishment of this T , ^i n d a 
ttttc were attracted generallv for peaceful ends. They came for 
what the Luapula Valley and the power of Kazembe could offer 
them. Many members of the Rain Clan, for example, immigrated 
^ter the marria^ of Kazembe with one of their women prdiably 
in the 1S40S. Tney came foom Lake Bangweulu. Shoruy after¬ 
wards a snail force of Arabs arrived and installed themselves n ea r 
the camtaL* The Arabs thus di^laced earlier attempts by Portu¬ 
guese uom the Lower Zambezi whose aim , always foustrated by 
Kazembe, was to esttblish a transcontinental trade route, UnVing 
Portuguese territories on the east and west coasts.* 

The next arrivals were a group of people who were to be the 
cause of much tumult in this part of Central Africa. 'Ihcse were 
the Yekc, a branch of the Nyamwczi whose homeland vras in the 
pr^t Tabora Province of Tanganyika.* Their leader was Msiri. 
Tnor aim was to trade copper a^ other goods from Katanga, the 
area west of the Luapula. Kazembe reckoned he might profit fiom 


» Tke people ofdieMwcniDkrio appear » have luttaioed die fim Arab 

abou the year 1M5. wb« the Wanwa [U. TabwaJ were raided 
wi* overwhd^ force.... -Hie Kiai^ Wa-lunda and Warm [ia 
O udBop. Liz^ AoihiJ alone ^»pear to have been able to widneand in any 
degw tbe Arab attach and depradatiofa*: Codm^ton, Rtpi. to Cw. 

M « i^/poo. Boc according to Ltviogttooe, L4ttjeimuh, p. ayS. 
ttM» had been individual Arab traden at Kaninbe siiice tfa« late 1840*; ad 
GamittO reported the proence of two 'Moors' at Kwmtvi in jj, j. q 
Cozmlr. p. }tfa 

•The mam Portogueae expeditioBS were dww of lacerda, ijpt/p »d of 
M<»teiroindGaii^, r«3i/afrom Aecait; adofthePombeiros vrfto were 
IsM by Kazmbe ttom tSod-lo on cfaeir way from west to em. The diarka 

«these expedsdoiB hold some excellent anthropological maietiaL See Gamkto 
OMMtoCBmbr, and for oansbtionsofdse ocher two, see Dfinon. TVintdr 

m Catnwr. A part of Ga mit to's Portuguese account is translated in Valdez. 
Six yews af « TW/fcr'r Ijfe h Wultm Africa. voL 0 . An exceUmt Kcount of 
^ joo^ of the Pomhetro* appean in Verbdten and Wainet. U Prambe 
Traimb ds Kala^ m iM. 

» See especially Verbekea. Msiri. JW An Cmngmzt. 
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the tra<le ^owed them to cross the river. This was about 1856. 

Msin imcaUed himself at the place now known as Bunkeya north 
of the present Jadotvillc. and some lao miles west of Johnston 
Falls. They traded peace&Uy for some time, but he and his suc- 
<^r gained great wealth and power, and set about coruiuerine 
the st^ui^ districts. Perhaps the Luapula peoples w^ not 
luve been involved in this warlud it not been for a strugelc for 
the hng^p which arose between three half^srothcrs, ^cd by 
and Yckc. In terms of the tribal composition of the valley 
^ had ^ results. The Ydte set up a ^cfilom on the w«t 
b^ of the ^pula-ihe still existing chiefoom of Kashobwe on 
Chibondo Island. Secondly. Kaaembe X. who died in 1904, went 
to the plateau on the east to seek help against the Yekc, and came 
back with a group of Chishinga, a group of Lungti, and a group 
of Braba as warriors, with many other stragglers. Many of these 
proplc, after the war was over, remained in^ >^l]ey and set up 
villas. Hurdly, Kaaembe, in spite of the war in woich he was 
involved, was regarded as the strongest chief in the distria and 
dozens of neighbouring small chiefi and Ki»j^nv»n to seek 
shelter in his country.^ 

The British arrived «i the scene fiom the north-east in the 
18901, under the general direction of Sir Harry Johiuton operating 
from Zomba. The early interest in the area was in stemming die 
Belgians: ‘No Belgian trespass across the Luapula’ wrote Johnston 
to Sir P. Anderson,* but at the same early «^i fpa rrhw indicate 
un e a siness , in view of the Company’s limiavl revenue, in h iring 
off more than diey «)uld chew. However, occupation and admini- 
scradon went ahead. On the one hand KazemK received immi¬ 
grants fleeing ftom the British in the north; on the other hand 
when the British reached Kazembe they were followed by 
numerous Tabwa and Mambwe eager to find work an<i have the 
opportunity ofbuying cloth, likewise when Dan Crawford urged 
the London Missionary Society to set up a stttion in the valley to 
fend off Roman Catbolia who were also approaching,* the fitst 
missionaries brought a considerable group of Mambwe with 
them who still form a colony at Mbereshi. 

* Crawferd maucoi two of tboe in his diuy: see Til^, Dm Omtfirief 
CtnOtl Afnu, pp. 274. jpp, 

* Pnblu Reom F.Oo, 54,172. 

* TiUley. op. dt, p. 44I. 
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The fiiul incentive to immigration has been the fishing in> 
dusiry and the obvious monetary wealth of Ltupula inhabitants. 
Numbers of personal histories record that the reason for coming 
to the Luapula was simply to 'fi>Uow the country’— kukonke alo; 
the country, as I said. luring the way of li& it supports, the 
kingship, toe Greeks, the £tct t^ it now approaches Coppeirbelt 
conditions more than ocher rural areas. 

The Luapula was made an international boundary. Kazcmbe’s 
lands were split in two. New administrative chiefdoms were 
established on the Congo bank. In about 1908, nkuba, who bad 
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* Di&taiet between pertentage of total in 1900 and i 9 SOb The 1900 6 gura 
arc from ^ memories of older mforauats and cannot be taken at exhaustive. 
The table is p fcs es ucd maudy to indicate the ttends of ^ more iniportant tribes. 
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becQ living at Chijenga, refm^ to obey certain sleeping sickness 
regulations imposed by the British Administradon. nkuba’s canoes 

were burnt in rettliadon. and he fled across the river. The Belgians 
later ^ve him a law chiefdom on the west bank. V^iiilc Kaacmbc 

is Senior Chief of the country on the east bank, kkuba on the west 
bank is administradvdy only the equal of his fellow eWefi. 

TABLE IV 

Ttibd afiUacioo qf he ad men . 1950, by chifiaoiiM 



Qudiinga 
Luoda 
Lungu 
ShUa. . 
Ttbwa . 
Mukulo 
Sukanda. 
BwUik . 
Lwadti . 
Bemba . 
Lobe. . 
Auehi 
Saap 
LooMtwa 
Yeke. . 
Swahili . 
Ng'tanbo 
Lamba 
Bumbu . 
Mahngu. 
Bwik . 
Kaaongo. 
I . . 


111 ! 



• F.yHiidine the para of theae chieHSoois sooth of JofaMteo PalU. 

TBe tabk raaees tocae headmen who ma^ be coosidefed Bwihk sawof (he 
tribes to which (bey are mon akin: e.g. re^adres of Lt^onda. ihoi^i ia (he TaUey 
firom Bwilile eimea, are daawd h c^Air»j a. 
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This loDg series of immigntioiu of various kuds and from 
many directiffiis has Idt its mark on the tribal composidon of the 
society. Table IQ concerns the tribes to which village headmen 
belong. I have compared the dcuatitm in 1950 with chat in 1900 to 
bring out the more radical changes \«duch have occurred in this 
century. The total in this table comprises the village in the 
riparian du e i doms of both sides of the valley. The striking £sct, 
a|Mtt Jfrom the tribal mixture, is the way in which the earliest 
tribes of the valley, Bwililc, Shila and Lunda, have lost their 
nu m e ri cal dominance in fitvour of Chishinga, aisd how man y new 
tribes, pardculariy Lunw and Tabwa, have made their appear¬ 
ance. Table FV breaks a own by chicfiioim the 1950 figxtrcs. This 
gives some indicadon of the way in whidi tribal affiliation o£ 
headmen is distributed throt^out the valley. 

The temporal build-up of the country, again in terms of 
villages, is seen from Table V to whidi reference has already been 
made. Here 1 have relevant data only for the raff bank villages. 
A table of this kind is bound to be of ouesdonable rdiabihey since 
the exact dace of fbundadon of villages was seldom known. 
Nevertheless the reigns of recent Kazembes are used as tlam m 
points with &ir accuracy, and thus the vUl^es can be divided by 
groups into periods of fbnnadon. The formation of the village 
refers not to the building of the villue in its present sice, but to the 
existence anywhere in the valley of a village in name of the 
headman-1 have tried to give an index of tw rate of fomudon of 
vil%es in this century by dividing the number of villwes formed 
during a reign by the years of the reign. The tabic rSers only to 
villages which arc extant today: villages do die out fom rini«- to 
time through the unpopularity of headmen, or lack of foUowcn 
or ki n s men . But from what I could learn villages seldom break. 
TV peak period of vill^ fbnnadon, r9i9-35, may be afforiafed 
with the expansion of the Luapula fithing industry. The greatest 
omaniion was in the diicfdom of ttrauNDA and this no doubt has 
refixence to the fict that immigrants were mostly Rat-Clan 
Chishir^ who settled with their fdlow-clam^ ^ -tribesman 
when he was granted an administrative chieftaincy for the first 
rime during this period. 
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TABLE V 

Age of vilUges OD dK cMt book 
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The (able tbowi die mimber of vilhge*, 
dueaknn by die petiodi m «4ticfa dwy were ^tlonBed: 


win ex tx iii g in each 


Period t Bwilile and Shtli tttwtn , 

n Londa timo 19 to about ilya. 
in reign of Kaaembe X, t, 1^7^1904. 

IV Riga of Kateabe XL <904-19. 

V R^ of Kaaembe XIL (919-35. . 

VI R^ of Katembe Xm. 1935-41. 

VU Riga of Kaaembe XIV. 1941-50. 

* ^cdudet ten very null vtUagea in (he Maamdii Valley derived recoidy from 

t viSagea loutb ofJobntoo Falk 

i Percentage of otal of viDogea wboae daa of formation are known. 

$ Number of villaga formed dating Rctat reignt divided by number of yean 

of cadi Riga. 


Tribal Origins 

The word which I translate by tribe is muOmJit. This also meaas 
a natural spwies. Geese and dudo are different mitundu, but so also 
are very similar kinds of duck. Exiropcans and Africans arc 
difrerent mitundu, but so are Bemba and Chishinga. Another word 
for tribe is mushyobo, from a common Bantu root meaning Trind *, 

Unlike the cl^ the tribe is not considered to be as old as man¬ 
kind. It is a dogma chat tribes arose in comparatively recent Hm.^ , 
Thus, while thue are no legends about the origins « clans or dan 
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namcs,^ there do exist accotmts of the origins of tribes and tribal 
names. The story told by nkuba abotit the Bwilile and the ivory 
has already been noted. The Bena Mukulu also have a legend of 
origin. Young men of the Rat Clan who were living in the Forest 
of Ng’umbo (Lake Bangwetilu) revested against their elders, for 
they said the old men did not Know how to rule. had no 
tribal name at the dme, only the name of the Rat t**-!*" The youM 
men killed the old and ruled in their places. A |>ython wr^ped 
itself arooDd the young man who had become chief Many ofiered 
advice about how to remove it, and magicians were called, but to 
no avail One young man had managed to hide his fither in the 
forest. He went to him and told him the difficulty, and his fidier 
gave him medicine to get rid of the python. The medicine 
was applied and it worl^ The youth was persuaded to reveal 
where he had got die medicine, but did so only on condition 
that the person from whom he got it would be given protectioo. 
When the people heard, they agreed that true wisdom lay only 
with the old men (baiaiht)’, and SO the fother was welcomed 
back and made chief Thereafter the people were known as Bena 
Mukulo. 

Tribal names are of different kinds. They may allude to some 
real or legertdary event as in the instance quoted, or to some 
characteristic. Bwilile and Chishinga are among sudi. They may 
te£ex to a place vdth which the tribe is particularty assodatea 
Such are Tabwa and Bena Bukanda. Derivation of some names is 
not clear. 

Histories support the dogma that glam preceded tribes. Some 
the Rat Cun went to Lake Bangweulu and then become 
Mukulu. Some of the Leopard Clan went to Itabwa and then 
became Tabwa.* Earlier migrations were migrations of clans¬ 
men. and earlier settlements were settlements of 
But today within any tribe there are rep r e sen tatives, nnd^ 
their Icad m, c£ many clans. If there is truth in the dogma, there 
must have been some change of circumstances which allowed for 


* lAumial for the area of the lame dan syKcm; ice for ennple Dolce, Tht 
i amftof ^ tScrAem RkeJais, pp. tpj S'. On die odwt there Ki,. 
Cortes w&idi indode the ocigin of lineages widim the dans. 

* Tins SI the local intesptmdon: place>«aine ptecedes tribal name. Tlaa, of 
coune, is not proven. 
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the rccognitioa of a wider unit than the cbn or dan section «the 

the sepame term for this wider unit arose. The term tribe 
iji^lies the unjonon a territorial basis of groups of daosmen from 
t^crent c^. If we take the case of the Bwilile, it is dear that 
although they were composed originally of independent groups, 
yet to the Smla who na med them they had an identity: all 

lived in the Loapub swamu; and they knew no a fJt of 
*jp“6i::ance to the Shila; and moreover they all became subjects of 
the Shila. Likewise the Lunda when they arrived did not distin- 
pish vcrballv between the Shila and the Bwilile because they 
both app e a re d to the Lunda to be living the same life under their 
one chi^ NKUBA. To this day lainda do not normally 
between Shila and Bwilile.* 

Shila and Bwilile lack a characteristic common to other tribes 
of the vallcv; thdr represenutives have no area outride the 
Luapula Valley with wnich their tribe is politically associated.* 
All the other tribes are associated with distant homelands. 

The Bemba have Lubemba and its diief Chitimukulu; theTabwa 
have Itabwa with its chief Nsama; the Lungu have Bulungu and 
its chief Kaoma, and so on. For the wide area covered by u these 
tribes, a rough g ener ali z ation may he made that residence over a 
few generations is the key to tribal afHhation. In the past when 
groups of clansmen had wandered about, and finally settled in the 
area of some tribe, they became members of that tribe by virtue 
of having settled in it—if they stayed long enough and chose to 
call themselves such. I may document this statemctu with a text 
feom MULUNDU, a chief under Kazembe, anH a leader of the R.at 
Clan. 

‘When Mupeta, a chief of the Drum Clan died, the people 
called in anothu man from elsewhere to take his place. KBs mother, 
when they brou^t him, was afraid, and told the people that if 


* Gamitto wtus of iSjs: *Tbe Sliiia Im oo u in Mofwe 

isoIamJ. and have no tuenooae witb the Cacemba nve •niiea they ate 
^lijed to appeu u coon on feaive days'; O UuM C^zemke, p. js«. None of 
the earliet atpcdtaoni m e n d on the Bsrilile. Ibe expeditiotu sme neatly all 
the nine confined to the capital sritere diey might not have met Bwihle, nor 
heard about them fr o m dw r mv<« 

* The Shib now haw a poli tic al chief on land not otigmally thdr own: 

Munuaga of dte Kalongwisi. msoia retami hb on with his 

parent tribe of a different name: the Bemba. 
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her $0Q died because of their homage^ it would be a bad thing. 
Maev people praised him. Fearing he would grow thin, she 
decided to call him away. In the mi^e of the niAt the chief fled 
through the bush to his mother, carrying with him a firebrand 
(athu^). The people saw he had gone, and gave chase, and 
found hun warming himself in the forest before his firebrand. 
They brot^t back the firebrand, and the bali (the jo king clans¬ 
men) started to lau^ sayii^: “Now you are Bena Chi^inga.” 
Hus name went over the whole country. And then when we Rat 
Clan people came fiom Lake Bangweulu and lived near the Drtim 
Clan we were called Bena Chishinga too because that was the 
councrv of the Bena Chishinga.' 

To mis generalization, that residence determines tribal a£ 51 ia- 
tion, the Luapula Vall^ stands as a remarkable exception. Luapula 
residents, although united under a chidC Kazembe, are not united 
by a tribal name. For however long the component groups and 
their ancestors have been sealed th^ they maintain their own 
original tribal designation. 


Ttibal A^iab'ett 

Tribal membership is less important than membership to a 
Luapula resident. It does not anixt his daily life and his 
in the same way as dan membership does. For clan mgmhiiwlii p 
indudes lineage membership and the most important line^e 
member is at hand. But tribally, all are displaced persons, refugees 
to a chosen homeland, and tribal afours t^ th^ own course in 
the tribal areas firom v^uch they or their ancestors came. From thU 
genenhzation the Lunda and Bwilile and to a great the 

Shila ate e xd ud e d. Moreover the Bwilile are uninterested in the 
name Bwilile given to th e m . Tbey are primarily interested in their 
dan affiliations. Hie people othowise sit in the valley and look 
out to their tribal areas, as in dificrent contexts they look out to 
their clan homes. 

A few do not daim to belong to any tribe at alL Some others 
arc doubtful what their iribei arc. How then they decide? Is 
there no rule by which tribal membership can be aeteimined? 


* Tke word is bmeitlt, to cl^> hanA to, ^eci£cally m homage to a 
The s atemen t aUodei to Mtoery. Chiefi are opeciaily open to torcery bora of 
envy. 
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Gene^y t nralrinfc a man says he belongs to his mocfaer’s dan 
Here he looks few help in various domestic nutters. A man’s fi tbir 
is indc^ the person to whom he first looks, but in the absence of 
his nther, the ^thec s brother feds no responsibility and says: 
‘I^biye ku lupwa lobe*—^ and try your own &mily, the mother's 
kin. From here there is expectation of hdp; from Other's kb, 
there is none. 

The Rat Clan residents of the Loapub Valley prefer to call 
themsdves simply Bern Mbeba, the Rat Clan, and to leave out 
tribal identifica^n\ although by othen they are rcfiircd to as 
Chishinga tribesmen. If a sectioa of a dan has wandoed fer before 
settling on the Luapula its tribal designation may remain un- 
cct^. One group whose migrations started in Ai^ country 
ma^ sojourns in Ch is h i n ga, Lungu and Tabwa country befere 

settling on the Luapula. Arc these people Aushi, Chidiinga, Lungu, 

Tabwa or Lunda? They do not know. If they visit the Copperbdt 
they may claim to be Lunda. I believe some Luapula people there 
call theinsdves Bomba in some circumstances, ritUmK, jj 
their language. But in Lunda coimtry, Lunda is the 1 « thing they 
woidd cUum to be. They stress the fiwx that th^ homeland is 
outside the valley. In die last resort dicy may appeal to their dan 
name and $av they are of the tribe wim which the original dan 
home or leaoer is at the present time associated, even though their 
ancestors bad left chat area before the tribe ha^t come into 
existence. 

When seen by strangers the tribes within the valley are not all 
identified with the Lunda. No generally r^ognized tribal nam.» 
coven all the inhabinnts. In the whole mde area of South-Eastern 
Katanga and North-Eastern Rhodesia the population of the 
Luapula seem to be almost alone in being a popubtion iind/»r one 
chief which has not taken on a tribal name. In Tabwa country 
‘Bctu Luapub’ may be heard to refer to the whole population; 
'Bcna Kazembe' is sometimes used by outsiders; but both of these 
phrases when used within the country have more speculized 


* Many of cbesc people came &om Chuhinga country to join the Rafr>Clan 
Cholanga dnefi of Kaambe, muiumoo, iusonda and &rtner lontfc xatuta, 
at the time of the growth of the fishing iodoRry. One canoot say whether diey 
came to follow mete chkfi in virtue of their common or of 

coixknon tribe. 




(a) Notice ouaide • (ir{Kneef't dx>p. Mnblami is a vilbfc headman 
nut Kaaembc. 


Killi txxi 


(k) The top hne of the Bcmbe insenpdan above a house door 
the owner is 'Muonga, a ton of the Aodnll Cha'. 
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With who have no sudicoimccDoas. tribal detcrm^ 

« not at all A nun nonnally idendfia hinuelf with hh 
iTOtber $ people but a strong Mlidcal connection on his £ubcr*s 
ade mav swing him away. The choice of another may be the 
result of vanom p«^ drcumstanca. Even knowing t^ one 
IS nw i»ece^y able to tWuce his tribe. An example is a man of 
the Lec^md Clan who claimed to be Chishinga. Ks mother was 
of the I^pard Clan md Tabwa by tribe. His fctha was of the 
Ram Clan and Chishinga by txi^ He was bom in Tabwa 
c^try, num^ a woman of the Mushroom Clan in the Leopard 
viH^ of KASSBULA, a Lunda living near Karcmbc. In spite 
of the Mlidcal importance of his clan link with the headman of 

the village m which he lives, he follows the tribe of his 6ther In 

this case his claim of tribe depended nather on normal descent 
nor on his rcsid^. The only reason he could offer me for his 
choice was that he loved his fothcr (who died during my stay in 
the village). -o / / 

If a nun has Lunda ancestry somevdiere he may prefer to call 
himself Lunda. In some cases tribal adherence overrides clan 
adherence m importance. Lnndahood can go in all lin^ and it 
does not matter if a new incumhent of a Lunda name is not 
stric^ of the same dan as his predecessor. Althou^ children of 
Lunda belong, as in all cases, to the clans of their rnothen, yet if a 
son succeeds his fothcr. he ‘for«ts’ his mother's clan and becomes 
a foil member of his father's dan. Lunda succession and tribalism 
come in for later discussion. 

Tribe and Custom 

The focegoine remarb should not be taken to imply that tribal 
adherence is without all significance. Tribes, and tribal adherence, 
are of great importance in their own ri^t. Tribal consciousness is 
evidmi to the eye: peojJe paint on theii houses their names 

and the tribes to which they beloxu, A headman's son, a carpenter, 
erected a notice in English; ‘Mulalami son’s shop of Lungu tribe’! 
In some places villages of the same tribe have sprung up around an 
original parent villa^ The Tabwa of Molwe district all say that 
they settled on Mohve ‘to be with our brother Tabwa’; wnri. they 
were coming to the Luapula in any case, they might as well settle 
vrith people from their homeland. In the same way rhiAing , 
newcomers have gone in large numben to settle in the counttyof 
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lubunoa.’ Some of the groups of tribesmen keep up active links 
with their placrf of origin. Kaoma, a Lungu cnief^ visited the 
valley and saw important headmen or d escen dants who had left 
his coimtry three or four decades previously, ntuba, the Shila 
chief, fo^uendy crosses foom the Congo and visits on his bicycle 
all the Smla headmen of the east bank. He even keeps uo his con¬ 
nection with Chitimukulu, whose land his ancestor left some 
centuries ago; and he caused grave annoyance to Kazembe XIV 
by taking tribute to the Bem^ king nther than to him. 

It is in terms ^atstom that tribes are of the greatest significance. 
Each tribe lus a body of customs of its own, which is indivisible, 
and which is exclusive of the customs of other tribes. There arc 
few customs whidt are dictated by clan afiSbadon. 

Some Luaptila people regard the tribes present in the valley 
as being cither ‘Luba* or 'Bcmba', the latter being greatly pr^ 
dominant. These are the two bto^ categories into which mcir 
tribes are divided. 'Bemba* here includes tnbes whi< 3 t have assoda- 
tions with the Great Plateau of North-Eastern Rhodeaa, and 
which are in thrtr homelands Bemba-speaking. ‘Luba’ comprises 
the tribes (except Lunda) udsose origin is the Kundelungu Moun¬ 
tains and westward. Ifoneenqwes now the Luba diirerfix>m the 
Bemba, the answer is generally in terms of the wls’ puberty 
ceremony (rinoi^). 'Use Bemba have this custom, w Luoa have 
it in an attenuaCM d^ce only. Bemba girls may be secluded for a 
week or more, Luba girls fix just a day. On one occasion 1 asked 
why a girl had been secluded for only a very short dme. I was 
cold the fiunily must be Luba, althou^ I knew this was not the 
case. From thi^ it is clear that ctmoms overlap the boundaries of 
‘Bemba’ and ’Luba’. To a greater extent they overlap what we are 
calling tribes. There may lx minor within the ‘Bemba’ 

tribes which distinguish the puberty ceremonies of one tribe from 
those of another, a^ the same with ocher customs. This should be 
clearer afiec discussion of the word iutambi.* 

The inhabitancs of die Luapula are well acmuinted with the 
tribes present in the valley and mow them to differ in many ways; 
in their tribal histories and ancestries, and thrir geographic 


* But see p. 51, n. x. 

■ The wo^ u dbeoaed st leogih in my ‘Note on the Londa Concept of 
Cuftom’. 
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origiiB. Tile Shik ire to a «c4t extent fishennen. the Lunjru 
fingcr-miUct cultivators, and the Lunda rulers. Moreover, variom 
characten arc given to tribes and there seems to be, or to have 
been, some basis for these descripdoas. The Bemba are said to be 
unsophisticated, and cruel in their punishments; the Lomotwa 
angry ^ vengefoL and it is unwise to get involved in suits with 
them; the Tabwa malevolent sorceren; and Tabwa country the 
sou^ of the most dangerous medicines. Some claim to be able 
to distinguish the I^da from other tribes by ‘the mildness of their 
frees. Others say it is possible to make out diderenccs in dialect 
among the various tribes. I found myself that t^ {inalunda of the 
capital and other Lunda centres was readily distinguishable from 
ordinary Bemba. 

It is interesting in this r^ard to contrast tribal 
those eiven to dans. Tribes are given the same diaragciiffict over 
the whole valley; apart from the occupational characters, every¬ 
one speab Bemba cruelty, Lomotwa vengeance, and Tabwa 
sOTOiy. aans, however, are pven local and ephem^ char¬ 
acten, variable from village to village and from year to year, per¬ 
haps bated on local, temporary experience. Boys of one area my 
be warned not to marry the girls of a certain clai^ in the belief 
that the whole clan is adulterous. Farther up the valley this clan 
may have no such reputation and the rumour will be lai^hed at 
But the tribal reputation is constant, and is used as a basis for the 
bduvioor of memben of di&rcnt tribes towards one another. 
Because of the Lomotwa charaaer, visiton act cannily on die 
west bank and do not become involved in suits if they can help 
it. The Lunda lack the dangerous sorcery of the Tabwa and 
explain that this leaves them in a position to commit adtiltcry at 
home frr more than the Tabwa do; and Ltuwla visitoo to Tabwa 
county keep dear of Tabwa women for fear of reprisals. 

Besides tribal differences, it is believed that there are many 
eluents common to all tribes of men. including Europeans. 
Cmain institutions and traits arc held in common by all manWind ; 
cert;w thi^ must exist where men exist: soaety would be im¬ 
possible without thes e . Tlic dan is one of them; likewise marriage 
and poridonal succession are said to be unive^. and sorcery is 
held to be prevalent everywhere. 

I translate the word kttambi (pL faa$Hbt) at a 'custom'. Marriage, 
positional succession, and to on, are not in chenudves 'customs* 
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in diis sense. For while they are thou^t to be univenal, 
society has its own wavs of mtcrprctii^ them, and it is these 
differential manners, which distinguish one sodety, one tribe, 
from another, that are known as nnwiii. The customs associated 
with clans, marriage, and so on, vary from people to peofde; and 
the complex of customs aaoda t ed with one tnlie constitutes the 
nUmhi, the body of custom, of that tribe. 

Customs, then, arc inseparably linked with the tribes which arc 
said to have practised them, or arc said to practise them. But this 
does not m^ that one custom caimot be associated with more 
than one tribe. On the contrary this is commonly the Nor 
docs it exclude the possibility that a member of a tribe may follow 
cusK^ of a tribe other than his own; but the ti gnifica nf thing is 
this: if he does so, then he is said to be rejectu^ his own 
custom and adopting the custom of another tribe. Thus if a 
takes to culcivatmg fir^cr-millet instead of cassava, which it is the 
Lunda custom to cultivate, this means he has dropped the Lunda 
custom and adopted the Lungu custom. If many west to 
grow fingec^Wlec this would not b^me a Lunda custom. It 
would remain a Lui^ custom ^diich the rjit»<a had adopted. In 
marriage ceremonies it is now a common feature amongst most of 
^ ^ wedding eve, to go widi the girls 

of ttevillttc to a cassava garden, where they de bundles of slides 
to t^ badts and crawd with them to'the bride's mother’s house 
while old« women drive them along with $witch«.‘ A song is 
$1^ at ^ time: ‘Let us crawl, the Bemba brought us the custom 
of crawling.' Although L u n da practise it, it remains a Bemba 
Custom is thus dosdy bound up with the tribe with 
which it is in the first place 

In Mlaini:^ die way in which tribal customs arc exdusive, it 
is well w distu^uish between custonu ndiich involve a mystical 
dement a^ those which do not. The distinctioo is also one 
between different lands of sanctions for the maintaunce of 
customs. The whole body of ntasnbi is watched over by the 
mirits of t^anceston. If custom is neglected and there U mis- 
fortw it is wd that die ancestors have brou^t the misfortune as 
retnbuoon for the n^lect of custom. People talk in this context 


^ i^Sttoogly raembliBg the Bcmltt cuitotn doenbed m Ridunfa, CAiwiyH, 
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of their lineage ancestors {baeikoiwe ftesu). Although few people 
nowatlays are in direct contact throu^ F^ycr or ofieiing with 
their ancestors, diese can still make their presence felt. 

Ancestors o&r no strong olHecaon to the ntflect of customs 
which have a practical nature. It everyone started to cultivate and 
eat finger-millet instead of cassava, it is unlikely that nusfbrcuncs 
would be put down to ancestral wrath on account of this. Recent 
misfortunes, for instance, are not said to have been by the 
het that the people of today build sun-diied brick bouses while 
their ancestors built huts of mud and sticks. There is no group 
ready to denounce a man for growing finger-millet. On the other 
hand matters of domestic ritual arc caiefiiOy watdied over by 
lineage elders. If a man is left a widower it is they who are respon¬ 
sible for seemg chat the proper customs are carti^ out: the 
widower’s fiunily dare not n^^ect them in disaster overtakes 
it from the uioescors. And the funiJy will not receive a successor 
from the dead wife’s family, for feat of the successor’s health, 
until they have been carried ooc. 

Thus the ancestors of lineages, and their living elders, together 
see that customs are maintained—yet these customs are specifically 
associated not with lineages and dans, but widi tribes. The same 
customs are carried out by lineages of dificrent dan« if they belong 
to the same tribe. Sut linages«the same clan carry out difierent 
customs if th^ belong to Cerent tribes. 

This state of afiairs means that customs fiom rimn to rtmn , 

if for example groups of two difierent tribes have to come t<K 
gether to participate in a single ceremony. Yet the situation 
created is not so di£culc as m^t be expected. There is broad 
concurrence in the customs of & various tribes, and differences 
are mostly in details. One custom does commonly cause em¬ 
barrassment all the same: this is toheloU, a payment before the 
^pointment of a succosor by the widow or widower to the 
frmily of a dead spouse. Some tribes do not have the custom; 
others insisc on payments ofup to about and the Lomotwa 
frequently hana over guns or other valuable equipment in pay¬ 
ment. In an intertribal marriage payment is ina« even althou^ 
it is tkOt the custom of the survivor's tribe: for all tribes are i^rced 


* Gesterally the mote croabletome dbe surriror has bceo to dte spouse, die 
higba the pyment decaiuied. 
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it would be imponible to remarry without first having inherited 
a spouse &om tne dead man's &mily. Therefore usually the easiest 
way to ensure ritual ability to remarry is to pay and be done 
wi^ it. But the cate sometimes ends as a suit. Kazembe, whose 
Lunda usually make <Hily small tobolola payments, rules in court 
that payment is not necessary. The a£ur is seldom brought 
there. 

Otherwise slight difiercnces in custom are easily dealt with. 
'Hie manias ceremony ofStrs variadonsfiromonetriM to another. 
A part of ^ Tabwa ceremony is for the ^room. holding a bow 
and arrow, to come to the bride's mother s house on the eve of 
the wedding in company with mcmben ofhis &mily and to shoot 
the bride’s shadow on the inside wall of the house. Shila do not 
know this custom. At a wedding of a Tabwa youth with a Shila 
sirl, the groom came ceremoniously in a large company to the 
bride's mother’s house where the bride was sitting in company 
widi the other women. They entered, but the bridea mother told 
them she would not allow toem to shoot the sha^w because she 
did not know the custom. The groom’s party simply departed. 
The bride’s party cracked a joke ;^ut the funny Tabwa customs. 
Tbe Tabwa, almough they were aware of the manner in which 
they would be received, yet felt botind to make a token appear¬ 
ance for the sake of luiemm. By means such as th««, the distinctive¬ 
ness of tnbes in the valley is continuously being reaffirmed. 

Customs sanctioned by a mystical force omer chan that of 
ancescon require separate consideration. In some cases harmful 
results are b^eved to ensue fiom adopting the customs of odiers. 
The custom of the marriage pot is widc^read in this r^on of 
Central Africa. Every married woman keeps a ^wcial pot in which 
she and her husband wash after intercourse. Different tribes have 
different rules about the manner in which the pot is or 
handed on, but the custom itself is common to all the nuyor tribes 
of the valley. If stranger men marry Ltmda women tl^ adopt 
this custom of the pot. This can be done because all A&icans know 
the general form of purification, kusanguhda. But a story is told 
of how a European hunter married a Luapula woman and adopt^ 
the custom ofehe poL The Africans say he went mad because of 
this. 

But cbedifferesce licsnotonly between Europeansand Africans. 
All Luapula people, to whatever tribe they belong, fear the 
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myjtical results of IdJline or finding dead is the bush a lion, 
leopard, or striped weasel The skin and hunter must be purified 
before the hunter may speak or eat and before the sldn is bought 
to the village. Fledi and bones should be buried in the bu^or 

burnt; no one cats the flesh of these animals. Failing these prccau- 

riom the country would be beset with the beasts and the hunter 
and chief would go mad. Luapula people however acknowledge 
that in Lubaland Luba eat lion flesh* and do not purify thmsel^. 

K wne to no h^. That is to say, the aDcgaf mystical effect of 
g a lion is different, depending upon wmo kiln it. 

Again, not only groups of tri^ but sii^e tribes may be 
diflerentiaced by special customs w^ch they dare not break 
because of the supp^ mystical effe«. On the death of headman 
KASauiA, his village had to undergo a speda] purification. All 
tribes are agreed that this has to be done, liie nc^bouring hcad> 
man throvwh his fother is of the same— LeojwJ~<3an m kass- 
8UI.A, and for this reason the two headmen had been particularly 
fiicndly. But kasebuia was Luada by tribe, and the other headU 
man Lun^ Thus the Leopard Clan elden refused to allow him 

to purifo the village because‘this would be bringing in a Lunguism 

{amtigu). Instead, they fetched a magician from a distance who 
was a Lunda, but of a different clan. They ex{^ed they did not 
know how Lungu medicines would affect the village. 

In modem times there is a gradual dying away of some mystical 
beliefi: among them the effiocy of fishii^ medicines, and of the 
marriage pot.* Those who have travelled, and particiilarly those 
who through army experience have seen other colonial peoples, 
have become convinced that this ptirificadon is unnecessary; in 
addition, they now call it a nuisance to have to carry the pot in 
travelling on bus or bicyck. Members of the younger generation 
largely either drop the custom or else purify themselves in any 
pot wnich is handy. A man comes to harm by neglect of custom, 
they say, only if he believes in iL If he is ctmvinced he will come 


* I <k> DM know if the Laba eat lioos or aoc If diey do not, it ody goa to 
strengdxa daepomt. 

* There are some duBM of emphaai in the incidence of mystica] 
Edwqooo which initils bdief in naniral esnsatioo perhaps accooao for the 
dt m i n o ti o n of some of the bdkfi. But it b inadmiatable that lorom hdiefo 
for uManoe, are now les intense dun dsey were. Sec. for imtance, ‘Tne Social 
Context of Cbewa Witch Briicfi' by M. G. Marwick, put 3, p. 119. 
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tonohaim.nolunnensues. Thisistheexplaiutio&ofwhyLi 4 
do not feax Uom. 

llius on the Luapula the tribe is usocuted with the place 
which it belmgs and to a body of customs which is peculia 
its own.* Most people identify themselves with a tribe out thi 
not necessary if a man’s clan, as among certain sections of the I 
Clan, is a sufficient dtle in itself Moreover a choice of tribe is t 
certain esetent arbitrary. Althou^ many individuals may be \ 
certain about their tri^, or merely uninterested, yet the &ct 
the tribal diversity ofche valley is important and is quite a diffim it 
matterfiomdivenicyofclans. Amanwhocomestothetnarlcei o 
barter his catdioffiffi for a pot ofmillet beer docs not do soot 
sdously as a Shila trading with a Lungu. The actuality may be t e 
opposite: a Lungu tradij^ with a S hila, But the people are s 11 
aware that fishing is the work of the Shila and mulet cultivati n 
the work ofthc Lungu and that it is the diversity of tribal orig u 
that has made this particular exchange possible. Without ^ e 
immigration of Lungu elements, Shila mi^t still be subsisdne n 
wateruly toots and mh. This specializadon in the economic m 1, 
whichistotheirbenefitforthevarietyoffoodstuffiitofietsche i, 
they attribute to the co-existence of many tribes. While t is 
division of labour probably arose in the past on a tribal basis, > e 
speciaUzadons are not now carried out only by the tribes assc i- 
ated with them; but the nouon of its basis in tribal diverdt) is 
maintained and perpetuated by the continual assodadon of tr « 
with custom. Triba! disdnedveness, s^ch in reality is bKaki g 
down, has ideally been given status by becoming a mvtk. 

The tribe is discussed above in terms of the use of the w( d 
mutundu among Kazembe's people. In this respect ‘tribe’ may b a 
mistranslatitm. A recent aumoiitadve statement dc^es a tribe is 
‘a polidcally or socially coherent and autonomous group occu| 
iM or claiming a partMmlar territory’.* Later Schapera has i- 
duy) equated it with the polidcal community.* Accordingly i st 

* Hiu does net mesa dut die bo^ of custom canied oot by the re{ >- 
sencadves of a tribe in the TjuptU VaBey necesarily agrees with the bod) if 

custom that tribe has in itsmain centre, lure not die^ta to be abk to TC y 
dus ooe way or the other. 

* Royal Anthropological I nstitute . NsSrs mi Qmia on Anthfcpology ( h 
edibon). p. 66. 

* Schqiera, Gmnuwiit Politia m TriboJ Soaetks, e.g. at p. 9 : ‘aldioi h 
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subjects of Kuembe mi^t be regarded as one tribe. Strangen 
wl» settle there, luTmg sov^t permission fom Kszembe v a 
diicC at once become subjea to Kazembe and the Native Author¬ 
ity courts, have to pay the tax and tribute and attain 

the ri^t to build and cultivate. But what is unusual is that groim 
have retained tl^ original tribal designations, and that no coX 
mon tribal designation has merged. Moreover the ttntnyan r 
groups have a latent allegiance to their parent tribes outsit the 
valley. In some cases tms is not eicpressed; in othos there is 
occ^onal passage of tribute and intervisiting; in yet others 
(C h ri h i n ga and to a lesser extent Shila) there it the fillin g that 
uiefc ou^t to be ereater politial unity. With the presence of 
such external bonus, tenuous though uiey may be, Kazembe’s 
peoDle do not conform to die definition of ^tribe' in which mmv 
berdup in the last resort... depends essentially upon allwianf,. 
to the local chief*.* 

If one takes into considendmi the vhole area fiom which the 
Luapula popularion is drawn, it can be seen as composed of a 
number of tribes dutinguished by territory and allegiance. 
The exception is the area under Kazembe, which is, like the others, 
distinct territorially; but is without a common and the 
desim^ry name used are thme of the tribal areas the iraous 
inhd)itants come fiom. Kazembe's area thus appears as an irregu¬ 
larity within a wide area through vdikh the usual Tn^ning of 
‘tribe’ is more neatly applicable. Kazembe's people adapt in Arir 
own way the tribal nature of the surroundii^ societies as a state¬ 
ment of their own ethnic heterogeneicy. 


SOUK group! of ButhuKn ace unally r efare J to in da literatuK as a "tribe” 
they IK not oniced trader a single goveenmeot, nor do day ever act cogetlxr.’ 
* Schapera. op. eat. p. ia. 



CHAPTER ni 
THE CLAN 


M ore than the tribe, the clan with its efieedve segment the 
lineage is of utmost importance to every Luapula resident. 
But a clan shares with a tribe the character of being in the main 
external to the Luapula Valley; each man looks out to his dan 
home as to his tribal home; most of his fitllow-clansmen live out¬ 
side the valley. I intend to show in this chapter and the next how 
the existing arrangements of domestic kinship give rise to condi- 
tions in which liniuge and clan are stabilized and can fimryj o p 
politically. 

elm Characteristks 

The Luapula Valley lies in the middle of a very wide area in 
which there is a £uzty horru^erteous clan system. Hus stretches 
from the Lualaba in the west, eastwards across Bcmba country to 
the Luairgwa, and from Lake Tanganyika in the north to Lala 
country in the south.^ Over diis area the clan names are cither, the 
same or have die same meanings in diStfcnt languages; the danc 
are numerous (Luapula dans fev instance numbenng over forty); 
there are the same rules of ho^itality to fellow-clansmen and 
joking relationships between pairs of dans. Luapula informants 
told me that the same dan anceston were recognized over the 
area. 

Each person bdone to a clan, usually that of his mother. He is 
called the ‘son’ ofhis uthcr’s dan, and his Other’s &lIow-cUnsmcn 
are called his *£itben’. He is the 'grandson* of his mother’s Other’s 
clan, his father’s mother’s clan and his Other’s Other’s dan, and 
members of these dans are his 'grandfathers’. The members of a 


* Rieliard^ 'Seme Types o£ hmily Smioare aaumgu ifae Central Bantu', 

t aat C, teeab of the Bemba-Biia-lainba group, to which she suggests may 
added me Lab. K ac es d e , Atsihi and Unga, a^ Lunda ofRasempa. 
Similar names of cbns and the ehanetenibc ■watnlwi.al Atwmt ut abo to m 
found among Tabwa, Omhin^ souiheni group of Lungu.Mukula,Mulralo, 
Ambo, Suwa, and (I bdiere) Usmoewa: &om my own tnfocmadoo, and see 
also Whi^. BemU W Rebfed PufSa tf NcrAm JtAed»'«. passim, and 
Gr^rioe, 'Les Ttadiboos Historiqoa da Basanga et de lenn Voisans', pp. 64-5. 
da 
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clan are widely dispersed, and kinship u recognized jn*idf 
and outside the valley. 'Vt^chin the clan arc groi^ of doser kins* 
men who undert ak e certain activities in common, and exchange 
information among themselvea. ^thin the valley a group of this 
kind is widely dispersed. A clan as a whole never meets together, 
and members of a group or sub-group within a dan seldom do. 
These points will be ampliSed in due course. 

For eadi Luapula dan {imkowd) there exist: 

I II a dan name 
a) a dan aiscestor 
3) a dan home 
41 a clan praise*tiame 

5 ] a jokiim rdactmuhip with one or more other dan« 

6 ) a sec of inherited names 

7 ) a set of lineages of almost equivalent depth. 

It is also a characteristic that there is in no case a history or a myth 
accounting for the origin of a clan or ifbr the reason for the dan 
name.* Tnere are no amliatiotu of a totcmic land. 

The dan names are generally the of natural objects or 
artifacts. Some names odong to languages ocher chan Bemba. 
These names may be used in a generic way, as the BaShimba. 
getterally known as die Leopard Clan, b said really to be the 
Striped Weasd Clan, but most fidines arc subjoined in it: serval, 
golden cat and genet (in Bemba nshimhtf) are also associated. But 
tnere b a separate lion Clan (Beau Nkalamol. likewise the 
BaKunda, the Hippopotamus Clan, refers also to sogs, since they, 
too, are land-antvwater animals. All birds are assumed under one 
dan name, Bena Ng’uni, alchot^ some say dus u mallv the 
Honeyguide Clan ^ Bemba timi —same stem). All fisn are 
assodated in the Mpende, although dierc u a fish called 
mpaiJe (a small tilapia) wim which some assodate it particulady. 
Other dans tk^ Rain t~!lan (Bena Mfula, with which u 

assodated water in other forms: beer, rivers, etc.!, the Iron Oan 
iBena Mbulo), the Mush Clan (Bena Bwali), the Anthill Clan 
(Bena Bumba), the Hair Clan (BaShishi), etc. etc.* Apart from 

* But cf. above, p. 4S, a. x. 

* Hie word fimnau (pL im) b commonly used bodi in clan and Bibal deng- 
natioot. k u co be dbtingobbed from anme (pL kwl, wUch may be trans¬ 
lated ti ‘owner’ ai in mwme ire mpwift, Oww of dte Land: but tbe usual 
qualificackns abou tfandadng die wora ‘owner’ fnm Biotu languaga apply 
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purpoM of identification, the names as distinct from the groups 
they signify appear to frmction only in connection with joking 
relationships amoi^ sets of clans. 

Between the Luaptila form of joking relationship and that des¬ 
cribed for two neaiby societies* there are many similarities. 
dan is in such a relationship with one or more other /-Ian* jf the 
dan names are recognized in terms of the system to have some 
natural assodadan with one another. Members of these dan* are 
at hbetry, and in certain circumstances are expected, to joke with 
each other, banter, curse or slander. The Leopard aiul Goat dan« 
are paired because leopards eat goats. Mushroom and Anthill dany 
are paired because mushrooms grow on anthilh, Ocher associa¬ 
tions are less obvious. The Mush rJan and the Goat r:)a n ate in 
Joking relationship because men like their meal better with goat 
fiesh. The Elc^iant Clan and Clay Clan jolm together because 
formerly women made pots by digging out of day the footprint 
of an elephant and frshioning iL 
The 1^ Clan jokes with all dans with animal nami»< because 
animals are killed by metal spears and bullets. The Anthill rl^n 
jokes also with the Snake Clm and the Grass Cl an also, because 
grass grows tall on anthills and makes hide there. There is to some 
extent a clan hierarchy based on jdung—but this has no signi- 
freance outside the joking sphere. The Leopard Clan is superior to 
the Goat Clan b^use leopards kill goats. The Iron f’lan is 

hoe too. u uaHy as ooe can trMwUte k, jneant ‘petsoa’. Tlua 

Nkahmo, which I traatlaee as Lien Qaa, oe lion dansititii as die case may be, 
is the lion peo^ Of the clan names most are of this form, e.g. Boa 
Mtua. ett. But odm ate formed by means of the usual m*- (pL penooal 
prefix at in Mu Sh i mb n, BaSliimba, a Leopard Leopard 

Then is only ooe form foe each dan name, c.g. MuShimba is not an altenuiive 

for Mwiu Shtiaba, which has no meaning. 

Both fixmt are used abo in triial des^sution. Bena 
Molcolo are the names of tribes, widi Mwina asa^iSiDga tribes¬ 

man. The Tabwa on the other hand are BaTabwa. the Aa^am BAuthi 
MwAnshi. While MuLw^ means a tnember of the 
Clan, Mwina Ltaigo means a member of the Longu tribe, llte 
tribe u called both B aluoda aj>d Bena Lqftdi, thou^ tbelonner is oftea used 
»Bd tratooMo: but fix the latter a more eomm nw 

* ^ Radsards, TL e cyocal Oas Rekdoodupt amoiw the Bemba of 
Noft^ Rhodena*. and Stefknnyn. 'Funeral Priasdthm in Central Africa’ 
(for the Ambo). 
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iupcriot to ^ dam «ai« the lUin Cl^ 

can u juperior to aU othm becHiie animah would die 

without It, one cannot make mush without it, clay will not work 
without It, ana to on. 

TV r^dons^p U exploited on many occatiom. Women 
working m tV fickdi pass hours in banter. Formal occasions arc 
otten prc&^ by joldng passes between the principals to set every¬ 
one in good humour. In contrast to the Bemba however the kiiit 

» not mvolved in dan joking.* Jokinn is enjoined at new mco!t: 
women and children sitting by thdrlwuses ydl at their neigb- 
boun for ^ moon to come and cat them up.* These sho^c 
taken up in crescendo and last some ten minutes before dying 
away. At mourning ceremonies memben of the dead manT 

joking clan inay come to curse the dead, addressing the corpse in 

suA «nns as: You sorcerer, get up now if you can and at us 
up! They try to toudi the corpse; fermeily they dug the grave 
^ would to come out undl they received a consideration. 

arc still expeaed to bring a white doth for a shroud. While 
this practice was formerly common. I have only seen joking clam- 
men at funerals of old conservative men. 

Joking suMority and inferiofity arc expressed in the idiom of 
sorcery or cd chieftainship. Superiors say tbeir infbiiors arc slaves 
or subjects,* infcrion say their mperiors are sofc erers . Tliis is the 
general theme upon which endless variations are maA> , Among 
the examples I noted down were: 

LEorau): You have no power, you Goats, we are your rhiffi 

You arc only our subjects, we come and at you up. 
coat: Chie6 inde^l You are not our you are 

sorcerers, that is why you at us, you get your 
strength from sorcery. You are our 

Mushroom and Anthill clansmen, sdio vie for superiority, 

musrsoom: You are poor people (belanJa) bcause you arc the 
chair upon which we sit If m^n come and warn to 


* Ridurds, op. dc. 

* fVe mwtM, Uft fiew —You moen, oorae aad at ap the Rain 

Cua (or w the ca*e miy be). 

* The word noakji^ med tQ tilii ft hfts 5 iiic^ ic ii mc^ 

in appotttMo co dua, “mifcet' is prohaUy the bcoct ttaJamg. 
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hdp them s e lves to us, they find we are diicfi, and 
that we are sitting on our throne. 

ANTHtti: No, ^ou are our subjects, fiw you live on our 


The joking rcladonshie based on dan names exists between 
people who know each otW well, and operates gener^y between 
people of about the tame age. The ‘fime^ fiici^ship' aspect does 
not appcM to be so strong as it was, pedun since burial is an 
occasion in which Chrisdaniry plays a considerable role. 

Theories of jddng reladon^ps do not adequatdy explain the 
form it takes between memben of certain dant on the T m pnli 
Stc&niszjm disposed of earlier historical explanadons on grounds 
both particular and general* A more sadsbetory general theory 
put foewrard by RaddilFe-Btown was shown to be relevant when 
ajmlied by Fortes to Tallcnsi material* In bri^ a amadou in 
which dements of 'consodadon' and ‘dissodadon’ arc both 
prescr^ is socially regulated by the establishment of set forms of 
behaviour between the individuals or groups concerned. The 
joking rcladtMiship is induded in the range of these set forms. 
Unle^ u Stefani^ claims, the joking arises out of the reladon- 
^p which nught be expected between a man and the person 
desaned to dig his grave, the explanadon does not hold for the 
Luapt^. But the mortuary dudes are, in any case, now few. Yet 
the joking aspect flourishes. It has been sug^ted that the 
bas^ on kinship among die Ambo and other tribes with 
inidtution are 'small and unsublc’, the need for extra-kinship 
alliances is undentandable.* The smallness and instability of these 
grotw is, however, difficult to measure and to 
I think in any case that for the Luapula the insdtudon has to be 


Am mWeas by ccttii^ uibote fiom Aem; nibiects ‘live oo 
d« toJA rfduA wbo redtunbtae tribute to Aeoi. Socceten at work are 
^ (i^pbotically) to ctt Aeir vktima. RnaDy. men become duefi ooly 

byAarmeofaofeery.aodebiefiateaoeewm^tacw/lmtr. 

•St8£im«yn.op. dt..p.a^y. 

m PimUft Scatty, pp. 90 C, and 
Djnmia^OmAif cmcag At TJknti, pp. 9a. 95. ^ ““ 

Tew. A Note ob Fnaenl RfendAi^. p. rat: niw fri^A. 

to ofe to each mdividnal atr<»g linb vrflicfa extend acroo 

kJoutip groupit^. 
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seen in anocher light. For RadcUffe-Brown’s theory to hold here 
it would he ne«»mry that those \dio ioke together were 
of groups in this partkularlv ambivalent situation. Different rlan* 
in the same villa^ may perhaps be regarded as being in this posi¬ 
tion. Granted this, it is relevant to ask why all pcop^ of dificrent 
clans living in the same vilWe do not joke tMcthcr. For they do 
not do so: the joking is contacd to people ofdani whose names 
are associated toge^ in the system of clan-joldr^. It is the 
advenddoos way in which the joking-clan partners are established, 
duough the link of the clan nai^ which rules out any theory of 
this sort. As it is, peoole joke with some people, and they do not 
joke with other peofHe in equivalent socm rdadonships. 

Colson saw the insdtauon diffiaently among die Plateau Tonga. 
Here joking is only <Mie aspect a many-&ccted inter-clan rc- 
lad<mship. Joking partners have in addidon to mock in public 
those who transgress certain moral rules, and have a purifying cole 
following the breach of certain taboos. Notwithstanding 
additional fictors of importance, Colson is unahU to state the 
position in terms less general dun that it‘gave to the Tonga added 
security in a world m ad e up of small opposed groups, a world in 
which he £>und himsdf easily at odds with othm and exposed to 
their vengeance’. This is adiicvcd since to the Tonga the reciprocal 
relations entailed in a partnership o£ this land gave to it something 
of the nature of kinship: 'a quasiJtinship relatkmship but one 
whidi fits into none of the known cacttories of Idnsmen*; it u so 
like kinship in &ct that in the absence of the appropriate kinmian 
to take part in a ceremony, etc, a joking partner may fill the role. 
Tlie institution is 'therefore only one aspect of the mder problem. 

how people ouy be organized into groups udiich may then be 
efiectiveiy related to other to ensure the well-being of a com- 

mumty’.^ If we make aUowance for the difiexing circumstances, 
the institution on the Luapula makes more sense, when viewed 
similarly. 

If the custom on the Luapula is viewed not fixim the point of 
view of the individual, but situationally, what emerges is this. 
There are few villages without a pair of joking partners among 
its population, likewise there are tew so^ gatherings at v^iich 


* CdsoQ, ‘Clnu sod Qm Joking among the Pbeeau To«^ of Nortbera 
Rhodesia*, pp. f 6 . 
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one or more pAin of joking partners are not present; and die 
custom can always be inve^^ The partnership is an addidonai 
relauonsfaip outsit the normal run ofkimhip, polidcal. economic, 
sex, rdadonships and so on. It not only pennies licence; it is com¬ 
pulsive. It engages, in these situadons, not only partners, but by 
the licence involved it becomes the fb^ of attendon in a gather¬ 
ing. It is a highly e&dcnt ice-breaker. In the respect tlut it creates 
a reladonshjp out of nothing, it can clearly have such a funedon 
as has been surcested for it among the Tonga. On the Luapula, it 
nuy be aligned with othtf insdtudons, su^ as that of perpetual 
kinship to be described in the next tiapter, which widen the 
range of ^miliarity ^ch would stem naturally &om the day-to- 
day life of the people. 

Otba less emphasiaed special reladonships exist between a few 
sets of clans. The Tree Cl^ and the Drum Clan, and the clans 
two different kinds of mushrooms, are two pairs of which 
pair, so it is related, had a common origin. But this is simply a 
tradition without apparent cfieci on present-day rcladonMiips. 
^ain the Mushroom Clan (Bcna Bowa) and the Rain Clan arc 
a wluch arc said to have an affinal relationship through a series 

of intermarriages when both were resist in the Forest 
Ng’umbo. Ag^ there is mere acknowledgement that this is the 
msc. Status of da n s in the valley dmends not on reladonships of 
these kinds but on other ^emes, oi which the most important 
arc connection with chiefihip, dnv; of arrival in the valley, 
and to some extent the numbers of clansmen present in the 
valley. 

Bad) dan is identified with a dan home (ntulo', the same word 
is used for the source of a river) in which it dtlw originat^ or 
grew Miooa. There arc no groups which are truly native to the 
Luapula Valley for tradition puts elsewhere the origin of all groups 
pre^—iodudina even the Bwilile, the Owners of the 

group of foUow-clansmen looks out to its home of origin, 
where its ancestors came foom. There is an idea that the ultimate 
an^tots of all came from the west, from the district Kola. 
This may be connected with the word Angola. Its applicarion is 
very general, cmly Luoda pin it down to the aneim t capital of 
Mwatt Yamvo. There is a widely spread myth about the building 
of a tow to reach the sun and the moon. When asked in gener^ 
terms about the origin of mankind, or rather the different groups 
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of mankind, pe^le refer to this tower as the place of dispersal^ 
But there is no to connect Kola with the various homes of the 
clans. 

Each clan has a praise-name. The word is iltmbo. The praise- 
name usually makes reference to the clan home. On Ae Luapula 
geographical names, animals, birds, trees and insecu arc given 
phr^ referring to sotne of their special characterisdes. Some of 
the ahorw ones are regularly used as homcric epithets: c.g. in¬ 
stead of‘Luapwfe’ one hean fecgucntly ‘LtupuU ntondo\ referring 
to the calm and quiet namre otthe river. A reed-hen is mucimbe 
mwine pc lun^, the owner o^ or dweller on the swamps. Epithets 
are also applied to humans; and most of the important personages 
including Kaaembe are remembered by them , When applied to 
humans, epithets are taken fer the most part feom praisetumes 
made up by the individuals themselves or given t^m by othen to 
commemorate some deed or characteristic. Commoners tak r 
them while dancing, and many people are rcgulariy known by 
their ‘dance names. Each clan Im a praise-name, which every 
member knows and which he may utter at beer drinks, or to pass 
the time of day on a long journey, as an exhortation to his nets 
while {ishiag, etc. Formerly the clan praise-name was some 
practical value in that it was the wav of asking for hospitality in 
a strange vilWe: the traveller hearu uttering it on his entry to 
a village would be welcomed by his ^ow-mnsman. It is ofem 
now used as an exclamation on hearing of a misfortune. A typical 
praiso-namc is that of the Snake Clan: ‘I am a of 

Kapokoso who peopled the country of Ngweleshya in Bu^da.’ • 
In the way he boasts, a man may identify hinuelf with any of 
the four clans of which be has real or dose membership. Usually 
this is the mother’s clan, but other factors, mainly p<wtical and 
rcudcmial, may turn him to any of the other three. 


*T)k Lunds veoioo, concetning lusunda (tcc p. 37), is one of the few 
which puts the legend in s definite historical setting. 

* iVrJie wAwc Ktfchau tkcswik f^gvtlakjm pc Btikmic. But cf. Gt^visse, 
‘Salines et Salinien indigenes du Hauc-Katanga*, p. 18; hete be analyses a 
praise-name of the Tortoise Clan which refen not to tlU cbo home Mt to 
the ^ace where hU infisrmancs (the Mwaashya group) developed. Here I give 
my infonaants* views, but I would be prepated to boieve diat mese dan homes 
and ancestors mi^ refer to the homes and aacestDrs ofe^ sections when more 
data on the wide region is available. 
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Clm Segmentation 

No clan has all its reprcsentarives in the LuapuJa Valle y. We do 
not have the data on surrounding tribes to k able to plot the 
distribution of the clans exactly. But it can be safely that the 
group of uterine kin which comprises one clan is widely spread 
over a district which today includes the lands of many tribes. 
Ihcre may be pockets of dan memben here and there, or they 
may be fairly evenly distributed over a wide district. All 
clan Hiembers, whcTCTcr they may be, have at least the minimum 
of obligatifflis to each other which the common name demmds: 
most particularly the oblinrion of hospitality. But all clan mem¬ 
bers do not form one unamerentiated group. Within the dan, as 
I saw it on the Luapula, there are two important dt^ees of seg¬ 
mentation. nie groups concerned I shall call the sub-clan ^ 
lineage (string for matrilineage). It will be clear however that 
segmentation here means something quite different from its appli¬ 
cation in properly ‘segmentary’ societies. These divisions with 
the Luapuk *pp«r to be historically connected with move¬ 
ments of bodies or dansmen. 

Tradition has it that when the peoples dispersed from the tower 
in the early days of human society the land was parcelled out into 
biodu. Each block of land bdonged to a dan . It is these areas 
which arc now associated in praise-^iamcs widj partictilar dan« ^nd 
are the ntido or clan homes. 

TV most imporumt man of the dan, the man who founded it, 
was itt dkohve.^ ‘This word is frequently used and has a variety of 
meaninp. It may mean the man whose asters’ descendants gave 
rise to the macnlineal cl a n . It may refer to any man of importance 
who is tem^bered in dan history. It may mean t^ brother 
whose sisten’ desceadanxs constitute a sub-clan or lineage within 
the dan, or any important historical personage wimin 
ROups, It refers also to the living leader of ahneage or to its 
elders. In the plural our eikolu/es’ [badkolwe besu otfieolweJyesu) 
means sim|^ *our ancestors*. 

A sense of^sodal continuity is implidt in the word. As the next 
chapter will show in detail, a man’s death should be followed by 


* Ajxxber tenn in ten ff w flrnoci bm is IwIkfuwv, wluch is ratricted to this 
iaeaua|. Ctfccbv ku a Bomber of wider neaniog}. 
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cbe succession, by another man of his lineage, to his name and 
social position. Although many names die out in the course of 
generations, this custom of‘positional succession* ensures chat un> 
pottant historical names remain in the dan or lineage. Thus these 
is always a person who is the living representative of the djut 
founder, and likewise there is always a Dcrson with tlw same name 
and social position as the founder of a lineage. The Kapokoso 
mentioned in the praise^ame above was the dholwe of the Snake 
Clan and from him the dan spread out; and there exists today a 
man who has inherited the name, Kapdtoso, and he is the nominal 
head of the Snake Clan. 

The present influence or control of a cUn head over the rest of 
his dai^en is very slight. But in the native nodons about the 
nature of dans he occupies a signiflcanc posidon. For it is as if he 
himself were the dan founder, whose name he is known by. He 
represents the man who founded the dan in the tradidoml dan 
home. In the pa^ groups have broken away from this home and 
leader to form lineages within the dan, and settle elsewhere. The 
leaders of these secedii^ lineages have thus all broken away not 
only from the same pl^, but also from the same ptrswta; each 
lineage has split oS from a leader of the same name; and the 
various lineages of one dan, at whatever time they broke away, 
regard the leader whom they left behind as the uldmace dm 
ancestor. Thus successive dkolwes merge as mte. The important 
consequences of this will be more fully discussed. 

I show now the process of clan dispersal and the reladonships 
arising within the clan, taking material from the Leopard Clan ^ 
way of exempiificadon. The following text is one which a leadi^ 
member of the Leopard Clan in Kaz^be got his dstcr’s son, a 
clerk in Belgian employ, to write for him. It is meant to be a 
general sutement about the Leopard Clan, and shows, among 
other things, the wide dispersal of dan members. 

‘The Leopard Clan came to the Luapula before Kazembe did. 
MAKITNCU, with his brothers Mwaba and Chingamfrunu, came 
from Luba country. They came to a chief called Mumcna of the 
Lion Clan, makuncu had also with him two sisters, Chisamba and 
Namaflmda. When diey reached Mumena, maxuncu’s wife suf- 
frred a headache; and then one chief, Lumbwe, whose praise- 
name is Lumbtve~Nlwtgolo kasongosmgo u>a mvuba, with Mwaba, 
tried to penuade MAXvttcu to renuin behind while they would 
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go dowly ahead. So Mwaba, and nkambo his sister’s son, and 
many other people went ahead, maxukgu, wdicrc thw left him 
had a litter made for himself and another one for his wife 

who was of the Goat Clan. When they made up on the others] 
Mwba and nkambo were jealous because they had to go chi foot 
while MATONGU and his wife were being carried, so they told him 
to go on his own way and that they would go in a different dire^ 
don. So they went off and built a village, while maxuncu made 
towards ^ Luapula, where he found crkamamba. chisamamba 
was having trouble with his brother Muonga and makuncu 
helped to bU him. Then mazttncu said: “Pay us [in return for 
assistance], for we arc journeying.” Chisamamba gave him the 
country <« Kanshiba... Karerntw came and founa him there.* * 
TIjc writer then goes on to list Leopard Clan dkolwts in the widely 
scattered admimstradve districts of Kasa^a, Albcrtvdle, Port 
R^bery, Abercom, Mpordcoso. Hfe, Kawambwa, Kasama and 
phva ^Belgian Con») and continues: ‘these people are all our 
fomily (lupwa), we aU came together, and as for our tribe, we arc 
^ba-Lui^’. Of these various dkolwa , matuncv is regarded as 
dw superior, at least by the Luapula peoples. To the various 
dkolwes ^ who know him he is in the reladonship of either ‘elder 
brother or mother s brother*. In this position makuncu is in¬ 
formed about the death of any important clansfellow on the 
Luap^ but not of the death of any geographically very distant 


The two degrees of segmentation in the clan which arc ob- 
swed on the Luapula, I am proposing to call SHb-clan and lineage. 
The sulxlan docs not exist in all the clans represented, but Ac 
lineage does. There is no local term to desigrute what I am 
the sub<lam On Ae other hand Acre is aXuge number of worm 


——o- ucugnace wnat i am eaiung 

the sub<lan. On Ae other hand Acre is a huge number of worA 
meaning a linage. Despite this, Aey are schtom used. The com¬ 
monest is dkota* But intra-dan relationships arc not usually 

‘IWonsAMAMsa'svwjKmofdiehwory.swHutofyiMtifXj^ n- 
!fl “ ** pl«. Kauhiba, ia chbamamaa’s 

■miw chiddcw^ fc« auiTOCT bea Osw of the taoJ of Kaislab* 

evcf ana dus episode. 

mu moce or Icb tyunymous are nUakii, dbmi4. dkmJe, 
^ wb roots 
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dciCTibcd in a way which rcomre* the use of any of these words* 
no one would say we are of different lineages of the same clan’. 
The Mihropok^t can with difficulty dispense with words to 
describe units which have important characteristics of their own 
and for this reason I have introduced the two terms. The names 
appW to uniu which the Luapula peoples do not « Jl 

rigidly. Even the word for clan, mikowa, can be made to serve a 
mote restricted use, and the £u more general word lupwa may 
mean »y of these seedems, or clan, or tribe, or Bantu people 
generally, ^lanadons are generally in terms of how people be¬ 
have to each other rather thii in terms of how people arc related 
to ca<h other. Tune and again I was struck by the repetition of Ae 
view that ;^ple behave among themselves in a certain way and 
Aerefore Aey arc related in a certain way: not ^t people arc 
related in a certain way and therefore thw beluve in a certain 
way. This is true of relationships of wi«ler scale, or political 
kinship. 

The valley population is compoMd of large groups of people 
whose anceston immigrated at various times from various dir^ 
tions. Although some of these waves are designated as groups of 
tribesmen Acy usually consisted in fret of groups of clanmacn 
who came as a group from one mbal area. Those, for instance, who 
came to help in fitting Ac Yoke were Lungu tribesmen of Ae 
Rain and BuApig clans, Bemba tribesmen of Ae Croojdiie CUn, 
and Chishinga tnbesmen of the Drum Clan. At oAer timet Ac 
grot^ that immigrated had no tribal deri^tion at all. Thus Ae 
relations of groups to each other wiAin the valley are not merely 
Aose of tribe to tribe or of clan » clan. This is firstly because clan 
and trihal allegimces cut across one anoAer. Also, just before or 
soon after its arrival in the valley there may have been segmentt- 
tion of a clan group. Agiin, groups of Ae same clan have migrated 
to Ac valley from di&rcnt triW areas and at widely differing 
times, bavt^ become difierent s^mencs of Ac same clan long 
before Ae time of their arrival in Ac valley. These difrerent groups 
of the same clan express Acir relationship Aus not only in 
terms of Amt difforing immcAate ancestry but also, and more 


lineal descent seems mdsca te d , but as Di. J. C. Shaniun has pointed out to me 
this cannoc be proved without nukmg nw»l coenparisoos of the 
words. 
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significantly to them, in the way they behave to eadi odser, and in 
the histories of immigration ca^ one has. They may also, if they 
come from difictem tribal areas, have difiCTent sets of customs. 

The Leopard Clan secdoiu in the valley are th^ of makuncu 
and NXAMBO (who both figure above, p. 74) and of xasbbvla. 
Except for those members working as labour migrants in the 
towns, most members of these linca]^ are present in the valley. 
There are present also represenuiivcs of the lineage of Mununga, 
who is the chief appointed by the British Admimstration. of me 
Shila on the Kalm^wisi River to the north of Kazembe country; 
and of Nsama, who is chief of the Tabwa to the north-east of 
Mununga. 

The earlier text showed how the group of nkambo split off 
from the group of maxungu before their immigration. w a m tk> *s 
history repeats the stow with a few changes of de^. They 
arnved in the valley independently of each other but SiIakvncu 
being 'modier's brother’ to nkambo is r^arded as the senior. 

They are installed now in villages which lie some forty miles apart 

on the bank; both of them are Owaen of the Land, and 
NKAMBO is in addition an Administrative chief under the Belgians. 
In courto time, probably after at least a hundred years and after 
the arrival of Kazembe, makwcu sent a woman to be wife to 
Kazembe at his capital some ninety miles downstream on the 
Rhodesian side. Tim woman bore no children to the king and 
afterwards left his palace under a stigma of sorcery. Shenurried 
elsewhere and one of her children was kashbuia. kasbbula at- 
fained prominence bv becoming the first gravekeeper to the grave 
of KazOTbe VII (who received Lmiijgstone in 1867 and died in 
xM8); ^ ^ other descendants of his mother form the present 
Leopard Clan lineage of kasbbuia. 

Leopard Clansmen of the section of Nsama are feirly numerous 

in the vaHey. Manv T^wa came with the British advance from 
w north and settled in Kazembe's country, and most of 
Won«d to the Leopard Clan.» But Nsama does not have the 
close historical connections with makvncu that nkambo and 


I ww often due all Tabwa Wonged »the Leopatd dan; 

^ m made ofi»--dM linking of a wi* the clan » which io 
daefhetoogL'IliwiinuliflydKAialuareiaidtobeoftbeGoit Clnsndie 
same way villjgcn are aaodated withihe elan of their beadnun 
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KASauLA have. There is no record of his break-away; all wc are 
told IS that whereas makuncu approached the Luapula by the 
south of Lake Mweru, Nsama approached Tabwa country by the 
north. These Leopard Clansmen trfNjama who have latterly come 
to the Wula arc clearly ‘different’ from those of the oiha three 
groups. Thus ^though kasebuu’s people were able to list all the 
Leopard Cl^ headmen belonging to the sections of nxambo and 
MAXUNGU they were unable to do so for the section of Nsama. 

Here, then, are four sections of one clan represented, all bom of 
different historical conditions. Nsama broke away from the parent 
stcnif thcfc is no record o£his dcpirturc ind he took ^ dinerent 
route. NKAMBO broke away on the journey to the Luapula accord¬ 
ing to the history given above, kasbbula is of more recent origin 
and his section was formed after a move within the volley. I have 
stressed the historical background to the status of these sections 
because it is given as a rationale for the different rclariomhips 
between different clan sections. I pointed to the lack of words to 
define rigidly these groups. The relationship is unially expressed by 
saying *we know one another’ or ‘we do not know one another’ 
and they know or do not know r^h other came 

tt^ether or separately, or because they now live near or far off 

Of the Leop^ Clan sections on the LuapuK the four men¬ 
tioned arc all lineages, while those of MASimcu, nkambo and 
KASBBULA tt^etheT form one sulndan. The four groups ‘know 
each other' ‘do not know each other* in diffrffnt ways. These 
b^vioural criteria can be broken down into four aspects. The 
criteria arc vHhether or not they listen to each other’s cases, 
whether or not they mourn for each other, whether or not they 
inherit and whether or not they marry across the groups’ boun¬ 
daries.* 

As such, the clan is not exogamous. Those femiliar with the 
Luapula should note that when it is said, as it dten is, that ‘we like 
to marry within the dan’ this refers to the father’s and not the 
mother’s dan. Paternal cross-cousin marri^ is favoured Veaurr 
it is known that conciliatitm in case of difiiculties is readily 
obtainable at a family gathcrii^ and sudi a means of conciliation 

* lltae are used by the people (hemsdres ai indices of reUooodiip; the 
words used arc respectivety kMutfamt, kuliltM, kpymiM, and the 

recspcocal fbnns of words meaning to listen to, to mown for, to mberit. and 
to matry. 
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is more fevouitd than a court. It is a case of marrying into a 
^Uc’ femiiy. A man may not marry a woman of hismother s 
clan unless 'they do not know cadi other’. Hiat is, a man may not 
marw anyone he calls his sister, Le. a full or half-sister and a 
parallel, or classificatory parallel cousin. Strictly this ought to 
apply to any memher of the clan of about the same ag^or if 

coimecting reUrionshio links cannot be traced siblingship in a clan 

^ by a«. Nevertheless in this matter it is not so much tlw term 
nstet, as toe brother-sister rdarionship that counts. Thus if a man 
L ^ brought up to treat a girl as his sister he may not marry 
her. If he has been brought up in the knowledge that she is his 
parallel cousin, even althot^ he has not met her the brother-sister 
rclanonship u expected of them when they do meet and so he 
tray not marry Iw. But if a man should want to marry a stranger 
and it is found eventually that she is of the same clan, he 
marrv her; but Iw makes to her parents thesli^t extra payment rf 
the money to wash out the clan’. They had not 
behav^ or amccted to behave, in the brother-sister cektionship 
and their mothers had not known they were ‘siscers’ to one 
another. Tlw payment is made at the public declaradoa of the 
clam of both parties which takes place during the course of the 
wedding. 

Althoi^ I was not able to get a dear stotement. I think that 
^ mcm^ belonging to different sub-clans, so long as they 
tave not known one another from childhood, would have little 
dofficulty m nmrying. Certainly there would be little difficulty in 
marrying a cl^o^ resident in a different tribal area. But 
marnage withm the linear is out of the question. 

For Ae^cr criteria of relationship I dmw on dau from the 
“assbula. In 1949 ihe holder of the name zasb- 
BULA ms event set into morion many activities, and among 
thw the foUowing. zashbula is headman of a village about I 
^Ic ^r* of Kazembe, and u not only the eikelwe ofhis lineage, 
but also ba^tary grav^per to Kazembe VIL The two next 
semor memben of the lineage live in the capital of Kazembe It 
they who came to the village to order the al&irs of the death, 
letters with miimation of the death to the fbUowing: to 
J Ai hi* d«th I waW from d^fidd bet returned md^ 

^ wlkl »» rf*. 

given m mu sectuo wm meatioiied 
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MAXUNGU, to NKAMSO (thic hcsuis of the two other lineafcs of the 
sub-clan); to Mununga (the Shila diief on the Kalungwtst who it 
known to be closely related to kasebuu's tccti^ but whose 
actual relationship it not certain); to Kambwali (chief of the 
notthernmoit chi^dom in Kazembe’t country, a prince, whose 
mother was of r asebvla’s secdon); and to muiakso (claim^ to 
be of the same section, now a village headman twoxiy miles to the 
nortl^ and head of all the royal gravckccpen). Kazembe himself 
was informed, and other letters were sent to linc^ members 
living at a distance, for instance on the Com>erbdt. Leopard Clans¬ 
men of the section of Nsaraa were not informed, althou^ living 
close by, and thev did not attend the mourning except for one who 
was resident in me viUage. 

MAXVHGV, Jons et origo of EASSSUtA, replied that he wa coo 
old to make the 90-miIc journey. He sent no representative, but in 
a letter gave exhonation that a successor sfaot^ be found to the 
name. 

NKAMBO, twenty miles away over the river, was ill at the rim<> 
but sent representatives to the mourning. He olfored no advice 
about the succession. 

Chief Kambwali sent a white cloth as a shroud. 

MUKANSO came twenty miles to the mourning, but offered no 
comment on the succession. He came at inconvenience to hiin«t»lf 
for a man was about to die in his own village at a time when he 
should have been present to purify it. 

Chief Mununga wrote a letter claiming that he was the only 
Leopard Clan p^tical chief in the neJ^bourhood, and it was his 
right to direct the succession. This Iccter incensed kassbula's 
people, who wrote back saying chat it was not his place to offer 
advice, that be was only clamung the privilege because the Euro¬ 
peans reco^zed himasachiefnow, and that he had never before 
tud a hand in the succession to the posicton of kasbbuia. 

Here is seen operating, apart from kinship in its various degrees, 
a number of omec factors detennining tM reladonships of sec^ 
ci<ms within the clan, hi the first {dace, sections closdy r^ed may 
be divided by distance: makumcv did not even send a representa¬ 
tive.* On cheother handneigbbouii]^ Leopard Clansmen were tkoc 


* But a year later auKUHCir, at the age of at least 90, hinudf made the journey 
to Kazemoe to tee die tiutallation of Kazembe XV. 
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informed officially and did not turn up to the mourning if they 
were structurally too distant; in this case if they were memben of 
Nsama’s section. Secondly, historical chance nuy play its part. 
Leonard Cla n s men o£ iasebula say their connection witn nxambo 
has been intimate only since easbbuia fled there when the British 
bombarded the camtal In this extremity they had used their kins¬ 
man with whom tney had nrcviously not kept a dose connection. 
Thirdly, the £»ct of political coruiecdons may be to links of 

kinship, mukanso, who has a small clan section of his own, was 
informed because he is, apart from being a Leopard Clansman, the 
chief grtvekeeper, wlule kasbbuu is a lesser one. On the othw 
hand Mununga proffered his advice because in his own words be 
was the only Leopard Clansman on the British si^ the river 
and lake wiui the added status of being recc^oized by the British 
at chief. 

The interrelations of Luapula clan sections are not dictated by 
kmsJup alone. Some clans mow greater cohesion than others. I 
compare the Snake Clan with the Rain Plan The Snake Clan 
lineages of katau, who came in BwUile times and of mukangb, 
who came with the Lunda, arc in continual intercourse, and yet 
their centres arc thirty miles apart; and by the difference in their 
times of arrival they might be thought of as diflerent sub<lans. 
On the other hand the Rain Clan position shows the opposite: 
the section of malaxata and that of mulaiami, although they 
live intermingled, do not inform one another of dea ths in their 
respective groups. It should be stressed that distance is not sneh an 
obstacle as it used to be. Roads are built, and there is less cause for 
fw in wander^ abroad. Villaga arc mostly on the trunk line 
of communication. The capital with its appeal court is in a real 
sense the centre of the country and an important meeting place. 

I have bed em^asizing in this scctiwi that kinjiip considera¬ 
tions in the organization of sccdons within a although im- 
pwaove, yet play a m i n or role. Geographical proximicy and 
whetto groups ‘get along together’ are equally important. The 
worn grouping in sutxlans a^ lineages seems to be a result of 
tM interadon of a nec es s a r y degree ofldnship with other factors 
of a broadly political nature. 

The sub-dan may be roughly defined as a unit made of sections 
of a ^ whose leaders keep in touch with each other and within 
whidi intermarriage does not occur. A lineage is a section of a clan 
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whidiis regarded by a clammaii as being thcunicwichinwhichhis 
successor will ^ sou^t after he dies. This is also the unit which has 
a leader who is the incumbent of the name and position of the 
man who founded iti It is the leader and elders of a lineage who are 
in charge of matters of succession within it ai^ who, with this end 
in view, know its genealogy. The lineage is the latest section of a 
dan whose comprehensive genealogy is known to any one person.' 
The sub-dan is dispersed. Each component lineage is io dis¬ 
persed but may be said to have a centre (eifith). The Jine^ 
centre is where its leader hves and where for convenience of dis¬ 
cussion son« of its elden are at hand. The centre is where mcm- 
ben of a linc^ mvolved in an affiur of the lineage m eet for 
^ussion. This may be the village of which its cik»Iu>e is 
if indeed he has a vill^. Nevertheless although the lineage has a 
vague centre of this ki^, it is in rso way tied to land. Even th A^e 
who form its centre may be scattered through a number of neigh¬ 
bouring villages. 

The existence of named sections of like the Luapula 
lineage is attested for in Soutli-Eastcm Katanga, but dscwncre 
over the area in whidi the Luapula dans are spread such divisioits 
have not been widely rccogni^* Gr^nsse points out that The 
imporunt group caM kisdM is currently translated by "clan” 
But this group, as it is known in South-Eastern Katanga, appears 
to have greater local significance than the cif^ (k oMib) of the 
Luapula;' and Gtfvisse finds certain land r^hts attached to the 


' Tlie genealogy on p. toy is a cooipotUe of thscc wkidi I coUeoed sep>- 
ratcly. 

* Mefininyn rcim to a ‘dosely related dan segment (alM») coenprisiog all 

m a rri l ineal desce n da n ts of aa ancestress to the dtiid ot fourth generation, who 
mostly live together in the village whidi k r^ards as its own ancestral seat, 
or home vil^ *«wy viflage bdoegi to a dan segment 

Fuoe^ Fneodship in Central Africa*, pp. 294-5. ‘Hie Bcmba 'matrilaeal 
grotffi' does not appear to be so deep and at I k the apex isalivu^ person: 
Lewd I s bw ir and Diet in Narthm HJmksia, pp. 114-17. 

’ Gt^visse, 'Notes ethnologigues relitiTet ) oudgues populatioos tti wfe - 
thoaes du Haut-Kaanga indwtM’. BuUeciH du CBPSI, xxzv, p. 97. 

* loc. ck.: *Le kisaka. iractioa localisfr d'm mukoka Muheuv] cst un 

groupe dent foot parties, niivant qne la filiatkn est pacri- ou tout 

ceax soot issw d’un mfime ascendant, masculin ou Chnkiiti, par la vok 
m as cu an e ou utftioe.’ Gr^risse goes 00, at I do bter, to impute to this sroup 
pohtical fiitsctions. 
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group.! would hazard that the posidon on the Luapula in Bwilile 
times included ri^its of the kuu he describes; and that t hese are 
sdH to be found in those Congo cfaiefioms of the Luaptila Valley 
where the Owner of the Land became its political chief 
European administration. For the other parts of the area con¬ 
cerned, there is not enough evidence to assert or deny the existence 
oflineages of the dsoia type. The Luapula form of lin<^e may or 
may not be widely spread and the matter requires investigation. 



CHAPTER IV 
THE LINEAGE 


I N carrying downward the analyw the clan! break the con¬ 
tinuity to introduce and explain a set of institutions upon which 
the form of the lineage depends. These institutions, ot positional 
succession and perpetual kinship, will bring out the very f lw 
contaa chat domestic kinship has with the large-scUc arrangetnent 
of groups. I am not sayii^ t^c the clan, or clanship, is the ki^p 
system wnt large; nor on the ocher hand claimin g a division 
between domestic and wider kinship. I have argued dsewbec^ 
that group relations established through these two in«tininow lie 
anal)mcalty between the system of domestic kinship and the 
political s)^tem; between the organizations &mily axKl lineage, 
in which ineerpetst^l rclatioiu obtain, and ^ strietk political 
organization in which the classical elements of politi^ life exist: 
sovereignty, the disposal of force, and so on. What among die 
stateless Nuer, for instance, is the fonction of the lineage system, 
is in this state divided between the very different kind of lineage 
organization and the administrative otgaiuzation of the kingship. 
The theoretical importance lies in the definitive role chat a lineage 
organization has to play in the pditical life of a state side by side 
with the kingship and other specifically political institutions. 

Ndmes 

The basis of lineage organization and the means of the subilicy 
of the lineage reside in the form of succession and the kinship 
terminology. I therefore start this pare of my account by comidec- 
isig the names which are inherit^. It is believed that a child is 
'made* by its fothcr and simply nourished by its mother.* Inter¬ 
course should proceed norm^y for a few months after conc^ 
cion, for in this way the fiither concLnues to ‘strengthen* the ch^. 
Even if the child is conceived in adultery, the husband through 
subsequent intercourse ‘makes’ more of the child than the lom 


' In 'Popctual Kxulup: a Pohtkal Itudoition of the Lmpeh People*’. 

* The closely related Bemba appear to have a diffnent dogma: et. Richards. 
’Some Types of Funily Stnicaire amongst the Central Bantu*, p. aaa. 

0 1 } 
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and to u considered to be ics genitor. But in spite of these bi<v 
logical views a diild gets a name &om cither mother’s or father's 
side, and is ascribed to its mother's dan. When the child is bom, 
the parenu themselves choose a name for it. The name should be 
that of a deceased senior member of the bUateral fimily (lupwa) 
either parent. The spirit (mupashi) of this deceased relative 
resides in the body of the new-born cnild. But this do^ not pre¬ 
vent two or more diildfcn being bom to the same ^irit; nor does 
it prevent the spirit from worung evil towards ics 
if it has died with a grudge (a'konh) —^for example if its original 
embodiment had committed suicide. If the &ther should die dur¬ 
ing the wife’s pregnancy, the child is called by its father’s name 
(any name is applicable to both male and female). Otherwise 
^cre is no rale regarding the side from which the name should be 
taken. Formerly & name was selected by divinariotv 'I^s custom 
has now frUen into disuse with the banning of diviners by the 
British Administration. But if the child is a^g when young, it 
means that the wrong spirit has been chosen and another name u 
given. The name given to the diild in infancy is called the 'spirit 
name’, ukm lya imtptishi. 

The child is in no way affected in its future lii^ by the side 
from which ics name is taken. A man with a spirit nam«> af-tiyi a ffj 
with one clan can fill an office in another c^. This method of 
naming stresses the equality in the domestic situation of maternal 
and paternal families; and this is in contrast to the tmilini»al basis 
of the wider kinship arrangements. Children of a divorced woman 
are not bound to her, for example: they live now with their 
^thcr, now with their &ther, according to their inclinations: 
'the young of the hippopotamus feeds on either side of the river’.* 
In other times this situation was formalized in ancestor worship 
whi^ today is virtually not practised. Small spirit huts were buin 
outside the houses of most senion, and dedicated to the spirits of 
recent ancestors of either side, and these ancestors could mess any 
descendant, and even spouses of descendants. But it is same 
even now with the harm that spirits can bring. If a man died wiffi 
a grudge through being neglected in his old age his spirit could 
cause misfortune to any descendant through mJes or females. The 
most effective bles si ng or cursing is supposed to come from the 


* Kmtt kt luUk skiljn lihiK. 
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tther’s side. At some time during his life a man is blessed by his 
father who holds his shoulder and spits saliva on the ground 
{kupaU maie)\ and a man lives in fear of the curse of his fether’s 
sister which is regarded as bang by fer the most effective.^ 

Spirit nan^ arc used arbitrarily for mala and There 

are no special m as cu line or feminine natniff , £ven a femaU 
teknonymoos name may become the spirit name of a man, who 
would thus be addressed in die form 'Mother of So-and-so’; but 
usually the name given is one diat was last held by a person rfthe 
same sex. In some lino certain namo are very common i nd V ed . 
and one may guess a man's connections from his name. This is 
particularly so for the Lunda: in the line of j>iwinempani>a there b 
a family of four siblings all called Moyembe; among odier Lunda 
related to Kazembe the namo of Uunga, Chinyanta, Lukwesa and 
Muonga and other namo of Kazembo recur frequendy. 

The spirit name u only the first of a number of nami»f .«afh 
persem tako in die course of hb life. Since most namo are so 
common, another name may be tacked on fiw identification: the 
father's, or less often the mother's, although with die Lunda the 
mother's name b regularly used. A wife may add die name of ho 
husbmd and be known as Muka-, wife ofi followed by her hus¬ 
band’s name. But often the dbtii^uishing name b one a person 
tako » himself. In the old days most youths adopted ^dance 
namo’ (above, p. 71) or some other name connected with a 
praise-name thw had given themselves. Now a quasi-European 
Cl^dan name usually tako the place of thb [iAina lya buKlistu). 
This b a Bcmba adaptation of a name from the Bible, or some 
name of a European employer or acquaintance. After the fexth of 
children teknonymy b ^ rule. A man may be called Si- ai^ a 
woman Na- followed by the name of any of dieir childien. 
Generally one designadon socks for a month or two then mother 
taka its place. An es^rion b that parena of twins are nearly 
always addressed as Si- or Na-mpunou. 

It may be that a man inheria ^ name of a dead person. In dm 
case he b usually known by the name he has inherited, especially 

» For example, 'You chiki, you have do teapect for yo« eldm. yoo wiD 
Bcver lettle down, yoo an a nwk focerer toarios about in the nnott of the 
▼iQage.' It ii the pwa e n c e redta than the abtence ofstroog tici which for 

the efiecthreness of a cune: the ome ii iffixd de^tte the eximnee of dicK tka; 

hence only in extremity. 
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if the name was a funous one or if he continues to live with die 
surviving ^use. The name mven to him at succession or the 
name he aifepcs may be any of the names by which the deceased 
was known and not necesuuily the spirit name of the deceased. 
But here tfain an important inherited name usually sticks at the 
expense ofother names the deceased had used. 

The Need for a Sueustor 

If a child, man or woman, dies, his or her name is inherited by 
a relative, usually of the same sex. The name is inherited along 
with the kinship relatioQships and the status position within the 
lineage which had belonged to the deceased. 'Rie successor talcgs 
the wives or husband, and some outward token of the dead per¬ 
son’s identity such as belt (for a man) or beads (for a woman). To 
succeed in mis way is kupyanika; but the normal expression is 
ku/olo mushingo, to take up the belt^ 

There are exceptions to the rule that a name is inherited. Children 
of up to about the age of six are malaih^ and if they die before 
they are properly men (&dn/w) they are not succeeded. If a child 
dies before he is a man, this is not necessarily due to sorcery. In 
this way the deaths of the very old (bakote) and the very young 
ate conndered to be ‘deaths &om God’ (mjwa valava Lesa). They 
are neither surprising nor unexpected. Secondly a woman’s first 
child (i&eli') if unmar^ is not succeeded.* Thirdly it sometimes 
happem that people who die in old ag^ leaving no spouse are not 
succeeded. 


* C£ Richards, Tbe Bcznba of NordwEatteta Rhodcaa’, pp. 174 f. Other 
ctpraboni used are: 

nxiialt pe to at 00 the booes of 

kuuk skint, to take the name of 
kiMk dfith. to take the place of 
kusek dpmt, to take the stool of 
iarolr jUw, to take die body*din of 

Wiiyila iwb huKainvn, to aster dK 'office' of: the prefix h*. gives a word 
an ahstna qiaalicjr,» buXazemhe ouy be tcanalated as the Kazembeship. 

* Mdaiks is m impoetatioa. An En^ith-neaking Luoda told me he 
it meant 'angel', wtueh in fact it meant in Arabic. 

* Hut is not the only cuttocn peculiar to fim-bom diddren. They ate carxied 

10 tbe grave on a man’s back and not cm the usual bedstmd; tb^ are buried 
wrappd in banana leaves; ibere is no lamentation at the nwwmiwg oft £nt- 
bofii child and dse moonung itself b iboct and iU-attend^ 
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On the other hand married people must be ssicceeded. The 
sanction for this is mystical The dwth of a man‘ brings certain 
mystical repercussions to the members of the vill^ where the 
death has t a ken place. For the surviving spouse there is a 
ritual. She is in a 'taboo’d' state and there follows a seri es M rites 
to restore her to a normal condition. Some ofthesc cake place soon 
after the death but the process is not com|dece until she has ob> 
tained a successor to her husband. Ihc whole coune of r^uning 
isormalicy is known as kuskileushys, to remove the state of taboo 
(fKMsfuie).* 

Ac the funeral the widow is led round the pave, or round the 
bier before it is taken to the grave, by a memoer of her husband’s 
lineap who then nves her a slap on the back. This is said to safe¬ 
guard htf, should someone of another lineage ^p. 

proaches to her before she has been given a successor by her 
husband’s line^e. 

On the day after the funeral, the widow is given polenta to cat 
in the ceremony of kusumino fwe/i. Her hustend’s nmily do not 
themselves give the polenta for if the widow should fUl ill they 
would be accused either of having put bad medicine into it, or 
of having given Mlena which was not properiy *hot’. de- 

nund payment for allowing the rite to take place. It is done thus: 
a woman of the widow's dan sleeps with ha hi idu nd and first 
thing in the morning stirs some meal. Up to this time the widow 
has eaten only ‘cola polenta, prmared without salt by an old 
woman without a husband. The ‘mc’ polenta is broi^t to the 
widow’s house where she eats it before witnesses. Afiec this she is 
fiee to eat in the ordittary way. Relish may be cooked at the same 
time but usually a fowl's feather is burned and held in fitmt of her 
nose to remove the taboo on eating relish. 

The same momim the door of ha house is pulled down. The 
widow sits on it while a woman of ha own flan t3lri»t a razor and 
shaves a few hairs off ha temple. A woman has to do this for a 
man might couch ha accidently. It was once taboo to have one’s 


^ To simplify ezpootion t describe wbat ocean 00 the desdiofenuk. it is 
almost ibe same for wonua. 

* Mubb is a word witfa many nuances. It is auuWb to act in a certain way, 
a thing has makile when it has to be crated in a certain way; a person htf 
mtskih when be has to aa ritually in a certain way. 
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hiir cut between the death of a spouse and succession of another; 
likewise it was forbidden to wasL In this way a successor was able 
to ‘cake the body-dirt’ of the dead man from the widow’s body. 
Hus rite now t»c$ place much sooner after the death 
missions and govenunent have discouraged the taboo on washing. 

Later the widow and her husband’s family tak>» hoes to her 
garden and die for a short time in the ground. allows the 
widow thereahcr to dig im cassava. Again die is taken to a stream 
and miashed with water by members of her husband’s &mily to 
end the taboo on washing; and finall y she is shown how to 
a bed, again by members of her husband’s &mily; this mds the 
uboo agaime ^^ing on the same bed as another person of her 
own sex. All this u done within a day or two of the death. There 
remains the prohibition on sexual intercourse until a successor is 
given by her husband's family. 

Hiese rites are enacted only on the first occasion that a woman 
has been left a widow (kujwilwa). People uy that it ought to be 
done on each occasion, nut that they do not do so in practice. The 
sex taboo however is always rigidly enj <->ine d 

The breaking of the sex tsujoo causes serious repercussions. 
Widows, who remain in their dead husbands’ houses, fear to go 
out of s^t of die faimly of the deceased in case suspicion shomd 
be aroused gainst them. The market, a great place for flirting, is 
virtually out of bounds to a widow. If a widow is careless in this 
nutter she will bring the disease of cito upon t^ family of the 
d ecea s e d. This disease is only one many which are said to be a 
direct result of a transgression of the sexual code. It is most serious 
a^ the expression huposek mjwa, to bring death upon, is some¬ 
times used to describe adultery in these circumstances. The retri¬ 
bution can take various forms. In the words of an informant: ‘A 
iT^ sleeps with a girl whose husband has died. Lfc does not tell 
Im elders about this and he does not find medicine to make it aU 
right. The dead husband comes to this man in a dream and 
troubles him. ^jid when the relatives of the man who died find 
out ^t the widow has committed adultery, they must wash in 
medicine before a successor is found. And i^enibey in 

one, the man who dept with the widow becomes sick-’ 

It b the same when a nun is left a widower. A text and the 
accomt of a suit will show the sort of dangers inherent in not 
treadag the matter of succesaon and iu ubooc with respect. Hie 
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(leceased's funily is obliged, because of the same fear of sickness, 
to find a successor. ‘A man’s wif; dies, and the funily of tbede^ 
girl refuses to ^ve another girl in her place. The man arises and 
goes and finds a anywh^e and sle^ with her. That gid does 
not become ill, but the spirit of the gid who died travw about 
with her in her dreams. The spirit says to the girl: "You ^vc 
slept with my husband". Then the man goes bau to the parents 
of the dead girl and eats with them, then mese parents are stricken 
with swellings, because the nun by eating widi them has brou^ 
dto upon them. They got it because they are unaware the maf^ hat 
slept with another gin. But the nun has done this of his own 
volition because his dead wife’s &mily have refused him a sne- 
cessor. If this man is still refused a successor and he marries ^ain, 
the new wife cannot live peacefully because the gid who dies 
travels about with her old husband a^ comes to his new wifi: and 
says: "You have succeeded me and yet you ate not of my elan , 
you most die." ’ 

The matter is a fiequenc subject of suits in court. Wide ramifi¬ 
cations ensue fiom the breach of rules as in the case of Mwansa 
which follows.* It occurred in 1949. 

Mwansa had three wives, one of whom had died shortly before 
the case opetted; and he had not yet been given a successor. Hie 
case was brought by the parentt of a girl Meli. It was suted that 
Mwransa had stoppM at a house in Razembe and asked Mdi to 

S 've him some water. Seeking wuter the gid stayed inside the 
>use for some time, and Mwansa went to see what she was doing. 
She was sitting on her bed; she asked him to sic dowm beside her. 
Mwransa rcfiis^ saying he was a widower. The girl said it was no 
matter and they lay together. Meli’sparentsheardofthis,andihey 
summoned Mwansa. They told him he would have to fittch a 
magidan. Mwansa said fir» he would only fetch one if the court 
nude him, but later meed to do so. Cycling to fetch the magician. 
Mwansa said, he looked over his shoulder in a deserted stretch of 
road and saw three lions and fidl down unconscious.* He was 
found and taken to a mtssion hospital Later he did fetch a 

* Nunei fictuioai, case acmal 

*111^ present in c our t tswlemood bjr ibis that ibe lioos had beaimt by 
the ^irit of Mwanu's dead wife Some, however, diou^ that Mwansa was 
lying and bad invented die lions to try and persuade dw court (hat (be spirit 
had notbiag to do with hit faUn^ uacoosdous. 
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m» giri>n The casc wa5 broi^E because, irrespective of the 
mancian's work, Mwansa had ‘brought death’ to the house of 
and had given her an evil s^t (dbanJa) that travelled about 
with her: the spirit of Mwama s dead wife, llie dead woman’s 
mother’s brother was generous and said that they had not taken 
Mwansa to task on his wife’s deaths but told him to wait patiently 
until they found him a successor. But they had neither given him 
polenta nor shaved him because of the absence of witnesses from 
Mwansa’s own funily. They now wanted him n> come and live 
in their village until they settled the matter, llie court judgment 
was not conhned stiictly to the suit which was brought berore it. 
Mwama had to pay £4 to Meli’s parents, and Meli had to pay 
to the dead wife’s parents because of the darker she had caused 
them, although they had not been interested in making a case out 
of it. 

It is thus dearly to the advantage of all parties that a successor 
should be found. Formerly two or three years might have flappe d 
but it is quicker now bemuse the people say they fear that the 
Administration noay blame them for leaving widows or widowers 
n^lected. Even now it usually takes the better part of a year. 

Death 

Two officials are chosen to deal with a death. One is the kashika, 
the borier who makes the foul adjustments to the body in the 
mve. This » usually a dose follow clansman, but may be a son or 
brother’s son of the deceased; and he is afterwards responsible foe 
the upkero of the grave. The other is the mwine wa mjwa, the 
'owner of the death’. This may be cither a man or a woman; a 
brother is prcforable, but a sister, sister’s son or sister’s daughter 
may act. It is seldom a member of another lineage. Mourners sit 
in two groups: the group of the deceased’s fomily and friends, and 
foe grouD cl foe widow's family and foiends. The owner of the 
death befongs to foe fonner group, leads all foe joint discussions 
to wind up foe case, and may summon at any time the group of 
the widow to listen to his words or obey his behests. The first 
formal discussion takes place when the bc^y is still in foe house. 


^ As they might bare done, in the aasumpdoo that ehrou^ hu bad behaviour 
u spouse soteery had been bcou^ to be» against her from one duccDCO or 
anotfacT. 
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This talk has the special name of wnbuie lyt mfwe. Rne, decision 
is reached on the amount of the two payments to be 
&om the family of the widow, the utujumyan^ufa (money to get 
rid of the death) and the emapumaculu (money (or beating down 
the ’anthill', i.e. the mound over the grave), llie next question is 
to determine the cause of death. 

This is in &ct a form of inquest. Unless there b some obrioos 
and immediate natural or mystical cause which appean to have 
brou^t about die death, the verdict will be that ^ dwadi was 
murder by some sorcerer or sorceren unknown. Thb u 
public; but the funily of the deceased u interested to enquire 
further, and there b much talk both among themselves and among 
other interested people about the possible cause of death. I cannot 
say whether in the past action was taken against a person con- 
siocred guilty. Ccrtai^ today the recognidon of a sorcecec who 
killed b followed by no form of retribution. The &mily enqubes 
simply in order, as they say, to know. It may be emt future 
behaviour will depend upon chu verdict. In the matter of glwvwing 
a successor to an important position the knowledge that a man is 
a sorcerer who has killed may work in two ways. It may be used 
either as an excuse to anoint someone else, or as a reason fbr 
appointing the sorcerer nimselC For it mi^t be feared that he 
would use hb powers, which arc now reco^ized, against another 
successor if he were passed over. Sorcery which occun within 
the lineage b generally held to have a political motive of thb 
kind. 

Some cases are clear cue. If a woman dies pr^nant, thb b due 
to ndla. It means her husband during her pregnancy has com* 
milted adultery (intercourse with the wife in the later months of 
pregnancy b forbidden). Hie £unily of the husband of a woman 
who died a month after her first child was bom told me they were 
‘lucky': if the woman had died before the child was bom, they 
would all have had to flee into the bush to avoid a ^ht, and 
would have had a heavy indemnity to pay. Formerly sum a hu^ 
band was obliged to go to the grave and proclaim he bad killed 
two people, vme and child. Nowadays a fine b upheld by court 
and British Adminbtration, fbr a husband does not deny hb 
adultery. This b the only conceivable cause for a wife to w in 
pr^nancy. If in fact the husband has not slept widi another 
woman, M can admit that he has been too intimate with tome 
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woman during the tiinc, for the slightest approaches to intimacy 
are covered by the same term: buwuk. 

At the discussions, the cause of death is sought mainly in 
marital relations. Bad character can cause indirectly the premature 
death of a spouse. The widow’s way of life u put under review, 
and she is cither praised for being a good spouse, or castigated &r 
her bad behaviour. The marital tie is unstable,* and adultery is 
commonplace. 'Adultery’, a youth told me, 'is the tea u« drink’. 
More than half of the court cases I attended included allegations of 
adultery. Adultery is said to cause death, for die lovef in the case 
is said to become jealous of the rightful husband or wife, and since 
jealousy and sorcery walk hand in hand therefore death may well 
follow. And although widower it not the sorcerer, he is held 
guilty for being the indirect cause of it. 

If the dccea^ has been a person of importance, further steps 
may be taken to prove the killer’s identity. Formerly every death 
was followed by a seance at which a magician divine by dancing 
after listening to the village gossip. The Brkish Administration 
has imposed a law against divining; despite this, diviners are 
called in for the mote important d^hs, aldioi^ I only heard 
definitely of two instances. I never saw a diviner at work. Divina¬ 
tion, if it takes place, nuy be followed or preceded by another 
form of divinadon, a ritual hunt {ifondel. Since hunting is a 
normal activity this form of divination can be covered by its look 
of innocence, and it takes place fiequendy. According to the sexes 
of the animals killed, named parties are adju<ked innocent or 

S uil^. 'The results of all these enquiries are usually kept secret by 
1C nmily which investigates th^, but this may be due to the 
present (w of illegally iiuinuadi^ ‘witchcraft’. 

The distribution of property is arranged at a gathering, soon 
after, called by the owner of the deam. Property remains in 
general within the clan of iu origiiul owner. Cnildtcn of a dead 
man go without: btli bmufama rmtkolwe (we are children of cocks 
—we get nothing because chickens fo^w the hen). Even a 
widow has difficulty in retaining her own thii^ unl^ she has 
witnesses to prove either that she bou^t or was given the goods 
concerned. The disposal of a house depends on who helpra to 


* CL Epnan, Divocce Law and the Sability of Marriage among the Lunda 
of Kaxemhe', p. 19. 
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build it: it may be sold and the proceeds shared out. A few cd* the 
wealthier people are now taking advantajK of the dispensation to 
nuke will^ vmich the Administration ^ows. Ibese are finding 
to upset the tradidooal system of distribution.^ A weal^y car- 
pater willed his carpenters’ tools and his baiuna farm to his sons, 
his house to his wt&, and half ofhis savings to lus Other’s kin ^ 
had taken his Other’s place) leavis^ to his mother’s funiiy wno 
would normally have been the sole oen^darics only a half ofhis 
cash savings. 

The Suaession Ceremeny 

A firw months after the death, a representative of the widow’s 
i&mily goes to the dead spouse’s funuy to overtures about 
eetcutt a successor. At the discussion following the death it may 
nave been said that the widow h ad behaved so badly that they 
would never mve her a successor; but this is recognized to be mere 
talk. The go-between may be put off once or twice but finally the 
amount of icbolola money (above, p. 57) is named. When the 
money is found a dace is fixed for cm ceremony of succession. 

This ceremony is important fi-om more than one viewpoint. 
For the widow it ends the period of taboos and re-establisho her 
as a normal member of the community. From the point of view 
of the sucossor it puts him into a senior status, that of the dead 
man. He takes over a complete new social pcrsosulicy. From the 
point of view of the lineage it is the mechanism for the perpetua¬ 
tion of names within it and hence of the stability of its structure. 

A few days after the death the mushingo (belt or beads) is given 
into the care of a young boy of the lineage. While be has it. the 
child is fi)rbidden to place pots upon fires.* Shortly before the 
ceremony is due to c^e place the dead man’s lineage begs the 
widow’s for dwmtnammhingo (money to bring the belt down 
&om die shelf; figurative since it is worn by its yoimg caretaker). 


* C£ Colson, ‘Posstbk Repercusstoss of the Rigfu to nuke Wills npoo tbe 
PUtBsu Tonga of Nortfaem Rbodou’. pp. 7 f 

* It is forbtdden fiar all villagcn to pots on fires before die village has 
been purified afier a death. aM womm are forbidden to place poo on fires 
dunog their messes. Tlie irspority of deadi does net leave du belt of the 
deceased tntil mccessHQ. and hence it is gjvea to a young pmon who doo oot 
engage in aexual aettvides. It just as well be given to an old widow or 
wiitewer, btu dus is never done. 
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This money, a few shillings, is given to the child who hands it over 
to the person who is to be in diargc of the installation, probably 
the tame person as had been the 'owner of the death*. Toe belt b 
then rubbed with a substance called imjuba. Thb is a porridge 
provided by a magician, made of early so^hum. medicated with 
wood-dust of thrM trees.^ It b left to dry, arsd is used for many 
kinds of purification. Thb b done, it b explained, so chat the suo* 
cessor may wear the belt without fear. The importance of the belt 
was vividly shown, when a young man of the village in which I 
was living died at livingstoue, some hundreds o£ mues away. Hb 
property was shared out among reladves there, but the belt was 
sent ba<x to his home village so that the successor could take it. 

Succession takes place at the dead man’s house, where the 
widow has continued to live. On the day appointed, the successor 
b given the belt. He does not wear it, but puts it at the head of hb 
bra. After sleeping with the wndow without intercourse the new 
husband takes a firebrand or a few lighted matches and throws 
them out of the window. The woman's baruicimbusa (instruc¬ 
tresses and midwivcsl are waiting outside and thb b a sign to them 
that the succession lus taken place. They dance a bit, singing 
‘fiupyoii kwapya’, the succession b done. In the momiiu the 
couple together place the marriage pot on the fire. The wife stirs 
polenta in it and they eat together. On the morning after the first 
night, there b a public ceremony, kuJula. Thb practice ukes pbee 
at various occasions of status chimge. The couple dress up in their 
best doth, the widow for the fint time since her husband's death. 
Before they come out of the house an elder of the Uncage dresses 
the successor in the belt, perhaps also handing liim the d^ man’s 
spear or gun. The couple sit on a mat wim a basin in front of 
tnem. In succession ceremonies the first act b kusonine tumdo: a 
Uneage leader puts mufiba on the blade of a hoe, holds it to the 
successor’s lips tdllng him not to cat it; and then bangs the blade 
of the hoc with a piece of metal. Thb b what makes pimlic the fact 
of succession. As an informant puts it; ‘Now the successor b free 


* Eady torghwn it (be whiutt of dx gnint and as tud^ is a symbol of purity 
and figures largely in first-fruit ottemooMS. The trees ate called mwin^U, 
and I did not recognize none of them being com¬ 

mon; but the name M tbe diird it directly translatable at 'tbat which washes 
away dmdi’. hfufiiba of a different kind it specially prepared by the same 
magkaans for dae use ofdikfi. 
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&om difficulties; he needs no other to purify himself fiir 

having taken the dead man’s body-dirt. Hien if trouble arises 
later, people know he did not steal the position, anH so they will 
not blaine him far a death that might occur. For people could 
suspect him if his succession was not made public liu mk' 

In the lecturing (kuluU) which follows, stress is laid on the &ct 
that die successor is now in the place of someone else, and diat he 
muse live up to the good way in which the dead man had lived. 
£ach person as he speaks throws money into the basin, and this is 
divided among die deceased’s &mily. When is over, there is 
rejoicing, and a song is sung: 

Mutima unO nayau yama 
Fyenkajayt ij^i yana. 

One in heart with rey unde, I succeed him 
I am just exactly at ny unde was. 

Hie following night complete intercourse takes place. 

The ceremony of succession varies according to the status of the 
dead man, with other dificrences when a man who already has a 
wife is inheriting another one. In the latter case, the successor must 
first receive the muskMM beads of his own wifi:, sdiich she removes 
from her waist in bed. Then they have intercourse, wash in the 
marriage pot, and in this way 'he receives die fire of his wife’ and 
can go to inherit, hi the same way a married wosnan can talce the 
place of a mamed woman who bk died. She begs her husband £u 
nis belt, goes off and imdergoes the two-night ceremony with the 
widower, and on return me husband receives payment for the 
'loan’ of his wife. Other variarions of the ceremony can be made 
CO determine the position of the inherited wife vis~i-vis a man's 
other wives; but these refinements need not be described. 

For lack of soicable people a nun may take the place of a 
woman, and vice versa. A woman can take a man’s pl^ only if 
she has a husband of her own. She fint has intercourse with oer 
husband, then goes to the house of die widow eff the man whose 
place she is talung vrithout having purified herself in her mar¬ 
riage pot. She spei^ the rest of the night on the same bed as the 
widow. In the morning she and the widow together'place the 
widow’s maiiiage pot mi a fire in the widow’s house. iWe fol¬ 
lows the kusortine nonio and kuhtla ceremonies, but the ‘spouses’ 
are ‘divorced’ immediaccly. 
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When a nun inherits a position he may or may not want to 
continue living as the widow’s husband. There is a simple ex¬ 
pedient for divorce. A man who already has a wife frequently 
does not reside with the widow but simply provides her with food 
and clothing from time to time. He may uuild a hut for her beside 
his own. ^ the other hand be may immediately, or at any time 
afrer the succession, end die union by giving her white beads. The 
decision whether to live as husband and wife is a personal one. 
The lineage however sees to it that succession takes place to the 
extent dut the successor sleeps with the widow, to free her from 
uboos; dut die fret of succession is made public, and that the 
name of the deceased is still extant in the lineage. If a union is then 
to be dissolved, the husband calls renresentatives of the woman’s 
frmily and speaks to them in the following sense: ’Friends, I am 
leaving this woman of yours now, because I have taken the namf 
of my relative who diM; let your woman go and marry where 
she v^’. Then he rubs meal or white powder mi her wrist* or 
ties a string white beads round it as a sign dut the nutter is 
finisbed aim the woman can go in peace. The man is married and 
divorced. 

I have gone at some length into the question of names, death 
and succession, to emphasize the importance of matters to 
individuals and to stress the dire nature of the widely recognized 
sanctions against frilurc to carry out the various obligations, 
lineage members, particularly lineage elders, have a major re- 
sponsibilicy to see that th^ are performed. Death, succession, and 
inheritaitce of names are tne events in the sphere of domestic kin¬ 
ship whidi are so important to individuab and frmilies, and are at 
the same time the means whereby the form of lineage is nuin- 
tained. 

Nature of the New Union 

Children are frequendy bom to a woman and to the T urre w o r 
to her dead husband. Wtut is their status? If a man succeeds his 
brother as the husband of his brother’s wifr, this is not the levirate 

* The pow<lef is mpemba, * land of white kaolia with the property of purky 
and dx power of biasing, in tbe nunoer ofimfiibo. It is UM widdyi is fotmd 
in (he es^mmt, md thiMe who collect k and shape it into balls ^ve a ready 
sale for it: nn hk e imgfvbe is reqoires do specialist magician’s Imowledge to 
o( use. 
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where ‘the pro-hoshand can never be pater to the children bora 
of the wife, whether b«otien by the dead or by himself'.* Rad- 
cUfie-Brown a^ecs wira this cnaracteristic of the levitate when 
hesays: TTic widow remains the wife ofthe dead man, for whom 
the brother is a surre^te and thus not strictly speaking her hus- 
ba^'.* Nor is it prec^y widow inheritance vdiere, as Gludcsnan 
points out, ‘the widow is esqsected or even compdUed to marry a 
relative of the dead man. Tim is a new union and future children 
bd^ to the new husband.' * It is difficult to <Wmr escactly the 
position of children bora to the new union. Gluckraan notes 
further that in levirate marriage fiiture children address their 
genitor by the tame term as do &:ir mother’s other children, and 
that in widow inheritance the genitor is their fether, and their 
mother's other children may adthess him by different names.* On 
the Luapula there is no veroal distinctioa between fether, step¬ 
father and fether's brothers. There is similarly no disdnetion be¬ 
tween full brother and half-brother. It makes no difference if the 
successor is not a brother but a sister’s son or sister's daugh ter 's 
ton; because on succession he enters the generation of the dea d 
man. Thus a child calls his fether tata, which is the term he uses 
towards his step-fether, and towards his step-fether through in¬ 
heritance. Sons of the ^iginal husband <*al1 sons of the successor, 
both by the nerw and previous marriages, by the same term, uvsu. 
And the successctf^ calls his own and the d^ man's children by the 
same term muvme. A distinction may be but it is one which 
is not normally used: a successor may refer to the children of his 
prede c essor as 'the children I found in the house’ (baru nalisaiga 
mu t^’anJa) in the same way as be may describe die stcp<hildren 
niaed throi^h ordinary second marriage. And a step-child can 
ditfmgiiUK between ‘fether’ (anyone in the category) and ‘the 
fetber who begot me’ (taia uwamfyeie). But in every«iay ^e«ch 
distinctions of these kin^ are not ma^. Moreover when names 
are used, it is not possible to distinguish diildren of a man &om 


* Evaas-Pnedutd, Seme cf Umri^ mi Ae Fmmhf amoiy the Nyet, 

p. 14. 

* Afnem SYstemt ef Xmdktp mJ Ktmiege , p. 64. 

’Gkidenua. 'Marriage azsd Divoree amoog dbe Barotse of Nordiem 
lUsodaia and the Zohi ^NataT, p. il). 

*Ibi(L 
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chose of his successor. For the children of a successor bom before 
be niccfedcd now claim to be children of the name the &ther now 
has, that is, children of the name of the dead man; for the £ithcr 
ralci>< the predecessor's name and his old name mav lapse. 

Perhaps ^e situation may be better understood oy considering 
individuw not as persons but as the holders of names, positions or 
odiccs. Fa eh man ^ a name. On his death, the name subsists as an 
attribute or possession of the lineage. A(ter a while the lineue 
^nAt a member to succeed to the name. This metnher is then the 
embodiment of two positions, and holds two names, his own 
original one and the one he inherits. Of these the inherited over* 
rido the origuial name and position, because it is either of a 
senior generation, or else is senior in the same generation (a senior 
never succeeds a junior). Children, in these terms, are children of 
a position rather chan of an individual. For men are mortal; a 
name can be inherited from generation to generation. 

This then is a form of widow inheritance in which the successor 
becomes a husband to the wi£: and a &cher to the children of the 
deceased. It is a part of 'positiorul succession’ * and the successor 
adopts the persona of his ^d kinsman. 

Choosing a Suceessor 

I discuss rK>w die manner in which the successor is diosen. The 
unit in which be is sought is the Uncage, which, it will be remem* 
bered, is the only kina of clan section which is named after its 
founder and leader. 

The choice of successor is a matter of importance, and is decided 
at one or more meetings. If the death has been that of an import¬ 
ant person, important members of the lineage—or even of the 
sub-clan—may be brought in. Some hereditary names have the 
right of choosii^ the successor to certain very important names. 
In this circumstance those with the right of cnoosing ate known 
as the ownen («tkrn<) of the name. Otherwise, the lineage as a 
whole are the 'owners'. Women as well as men attend the meet¬ 
ings althou^ they may sit separately, in the sun while the men 
are in the smtde, and give opinicuis only when invited. 

* Of the gcDcnl type described already foe the Bemba: Ridiatds, ‘Some 
Types of Family Scnicure anmngsc the Antral Bantu’, p. aaa; for the Warn- 
bugwe: Gray. ‘Posttiotul Successsoo among the Wambi^we’; snd for the Yao: 
MicchelL Tie Yao p. tax. 
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The ideal successor, it is said, is a full younger brother. Next 
comes the classificatory brother within the lineage. For important 
names the position firaucntly alternates between lines of descent 
{ng’anda, or tfume) within the lineage with the expressed aim of 
avoiding jealousy within the group. With the natruH miiton. 
particularly those who die unmarried, succession seems usually to 
go to a younger brother. 

Next to the brother in importance for successkm is placed the 
sbeet’s daughter's son. This is the only relative c^ that generation 
terandchil^en’s veneration) who is normally referred to or 
addressed as ‘bromet’ or ‘younger brother* (u^ or mwaice). All 
ocher relatives of this generation are called graiwlsoo. 

But a man in this rdacionship may eventually expect to fa ke his 
mother's mother's brother’s name and &om an early age he 
his grandfather ‘brother’ or ‘elder brother’. This is true of all 
males in the category and not only the most likely successor. 
Those who call m^ two generations up 'shikulu, grandfadier, 
are those who cannot expect to succeed in any ctrcumstances. The 
sister’s daughter’s son is thus reneded in a way as being of the 
same generation as his ‘grandbther’, as are all classificatory 
uterine grandchildren of me same Uncage. In conscauence the 
kinship terminology ensures that all male membos ot a lineage, 
dead and alive, are expressed as being eidiet in the relationship of 
brother/brother, or m mother’s brother/sister’s son to one an^ 
other. Expressions of extra*line^ relations are difierent. But 
within the lineage the male members belot^ in this way only to 
two adjacent generations. The most important kinship terms are 
shown in Diagram L A lineage member of the third descending 
generation is no longer ‘ne^ew* but ‘son’ {mw<au) and the 
reciprocal is ‘father’. But this docs not afiect the main argument 
since the term still implies a difference of only one generation. 
In any case, one is seldom of the age to succeed one's great- 
grand^ther. 

Next to brother and sister’s daughter’s son, the aster’s son is the 
one who inherits. Although talk cf succesrion is usually carried on 
in terms of nephew succeeding unde (as in the sotm quoted 
earlier) in fact those who succ^ are rather more frequently 
‘brothers’ than 'nephews’. The fact that it is not only the name, 
but also the set exf relationships that is inherited, means that easier 
pcrscmal adjustments for the succ es so r are involved if he comes 
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from the same generation, oi £rom two generations down, tlum 
if he comes &om the adjacent descending generation. Thus ro- 
latiooshijps between grand&thecs and mose in their grand¬ 
childrens generation are friendly and there is banter between 
them. Young children spend much dme amusii^ thpir grand¬ 
father bv teasing him. loe grandchild is ‘like the owner of his 
«andfrmer's house’. The liberty and lack of resp^c inyolved in 
the relationship is readily adjustable to the equality in the relation¬ 
ship between memben of the same generation. But to make the 
same adjustment to one’s parent’s generation is more difficult. The 
aifrnal relationships point this up best. Uncle’s wife’s mother is 
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this gen«tatioD are more likely to be of the optimum age, being 
adults and manied, tends to &vour them in practice as successors. 

Any suitable person from within the required degree of re¬ 
lationship may be chosen to fill the vacant place. Suitability now¬ 
adays implin also the willingness to undergo widow inheritance, 
for some of those profbsing Chiistianicy consider this bigamy or 
adultery. Otherwise all that is required is a sober person who will 
be able to look after the widow properly. If possible the place is 
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g vm to a man who has not already inherited a position, but who 
s a wife of his own. It may be rfiought that there are enough 
suitable ^ple to m ak e diis an easy matter. On the contrary um 
scatter M members of one lineage all over the valley mA at work 
in the towns so metime s makes it didicult to find a successor, and 
SO one may be sought either fit>m another lineage or b 
another clan altogether, so Ic^ as there is some rdadonship with 
the deceased. Omer di£aildes may be overcome hy giving the 
wives to one person and the inherited name to ano ther , an 
inheritance it known as bupyani bwa kase. 

Succession by a memba of anodier dan seems to be more 
common m some lines than m others. The Lunda to be di w is i^ 
later are a special case. Among Shila headmen, whose ancestors 
they say were all of the Crocodile Clan, few now belong to that 
dan and cme assumes inheritance outside of it. Usually extra-clan 
succession takes place without reference to lineage dders. A fither 
may appoint the daughter of one wife to succed the daughter of 
another, although the only relationship of these women is tl^ugh 
their Other’s dan. Such a move carries disapproval. There is no 
special ceremony for the transfix of a rume fiom one clan to 
another. Sometimes a son takes the place ofhis fiber. is more 

usual m village headman ships if available nephews, brothers and 
uterine granoMns are unsuitable for the sp w al ta^ connected 
with headmanship. For the more important positioiu, the original 
dan still regards itself as the owner of the name and whenauter 
case of inheritance arises they try to make the name revert to their 
ovm lineage. The successions of MAKtmcu n-iv (diagram, p. 107) 
are a case in point. Hnally, as has happerted among the Lunda, a 
name may disappear for some time and be resurrected dreaties 
laux. 

The Lass ef Names 

Many people have died b a lineage's past, perhaps more than 
the number of people alivem rhelineage. It may thus m wondered 
what happens to the names of all th^ who have died. People 
recognize chat names get lost through time, and they have an ex¬ 
pression for this, ‘the disappearance of names’, kuioba kwa mashina. 
Although ideally everyone, save for the exceptions meneboed 
earlier, should be succeeded, this does not always happen. Where 
a line is dying out, the dden may not bother to find anyone and 
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the mystical difficulties for widows may be overcome by resource 
to a magkiaii. At the time of my fieldwork the Leopard rja n 
lineage of MAKUNGV was without young descendants fhrrmgh 
femala and few members of the lineage who bad died recenuy 
bad been succ eede d. Again, on the deam of an unmarried person 
it often happens that the belt is given to the successor, usually a 
younger brother, who continues to use his original nam.* An¬ 
other explanation is that, despite the general desire not to do so. 
ciders fi;cqucntly give more than one name to one person. Thus a 
man may hold many names, his own and all those be has in¬ 
herited. Headman easbbula held five names whoi he died. These 
names were all inherited by one person, who dius now holds six. 
Most of these names had originalfy belonged to men who attained 
importance and so they are remembered. But names of lesser im¬ 
portance Vi’ould be ‘ss^Iowed up' by names of greater import¬ 
ance, and in time forgotten. Hus is the most usu^ way in whidi 
names are lose; and it is expressed in the following way: 'the 
position of X has entered the posidon of Y’.* 

Ortc way of expressing succession is to say ‘they have brought 
out the name of So-and-so’, or 'they have brought it into the light 
of day’ or 'before the people’.* 'Where a person inherits a num&» 
of names at once, only one name is 'brought out* at the succession 
ceremony. It is understood that the successor iitherits, temporarily, 
the other names, which arc as it were subsumed in the most im¬ 
portant name for the time being: and that the lineage elders intend 
to ‘bring out’ the other names one by one as soon as suitable 
successon are found for them. But this seldom happens, and the 
lesser names either become forgotten through time or are to 
be ‘swallowed op' by the greater name. 

It is relevant to dhonguish here between a spirit name (iskma 
lya mupashi, p. 84) and an inherited name (iAiru lya ^pyani). 
A man is the cmbcHliment of the spirit whose name he got as a 
young child. But when he inhents the spirit name, or any other 
name of a dead man, he does not become the embodiment of the 
spirit of die deceased. He fills the deceased’s sodal role only. Thus, 

I asked who had inherited the tume of a man long dead, and had 
the answer: ‘He (or it) has died, but we have the spirit here with 


1 


BuMiceliM bwdlitifiU mtK huMwmm. 
iwjv shiM lyt buKaithM (mi Amilw). 
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us’. Tlus implied thit the name had not been inherited &om suc¬ 
cessor to successor since die dme of the first holder’s death, but 
that there was someone alive, or perhaps more than one person, 
who had been given the name at birth as spirit name. 

Prrpttual Kinship within the Lineage 

The inheritance of names in this way, and of the social statuses 
connected writh them, enables perpetual kinship to exist between 
social positions. Hie perpetual rdadonship is an expressed kinship 
relationship between the holders of two names, whidi does not 
vary with the actual genealogical relationship of the people who 
are at any one dme holding the names. It is a fixed relationship 
between hereditary names which remains constant throu^ the 
generadtms. 

Perpetual kiruhip exists within the lineage and also, by affinal 
and Other cognadc links, between one linage and another, and 
between one and anodier. At this stage I confine discussion to 
perpetual kinship within the clan and lineage. 

Kinship of this kind is limited in scope I have already discussed 
the dying out of name* through course of rime. Hius compara- 
dvely few names endure through more than one or two incum- 
benu. Those names which endure are die important ones which 
swallow the I mrr ones. When the holder of an important name 
dies, lineage elders sure that succession taka place and that 
the name remains in the line^e, for ‘we cannot forget our 
cikclwes‘. The lineage it axtes its founder who is the dkctwe 
of members at any dme. This dkciwe has to have successors, he 
must have a represen tad ve, his name must be present at all tiina 
in the lineage. For its incumbent at any dme has rightful leader- 
sUp of living members; and it is moreover the tinif)^ strand in 
lineage history. It is die dutv of the present incumbent of the 
dkolwe*% nam^ , who is DOW cileolwe himself, to be the repository of 
the lineage’s history. 

The radons of sub-clan and lineage are above defined in 
historical terms; I now turn to their genraogical reladonships. 
Perpetual kinship is the basis of their geneak^ical links, so I b^in 
by darifying the wozking of this institution within the clan. In 
prefKC it can be restated 3 iat the ethnic history o( the populatkm 
is one movement and migration of small s«mcnts of it. This 
movement is still in operation not only through the immigtadon 
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of small Idnship ^oups from the surrounding countries to benefit 
fi’Om the vall^ s prosperity, but also through the continuous 
morement of small groups within the valley, seeking good 
men in village after v^ge, or themselves establishing autonomous 
villages. 

ffittorically the clan was associated with its homeland. When a 
group solit off fiom it, this group became known as the clansmen 
of the leader of the dissiomt croup. As the previous secdon 
showed, the relationship of this leader to the dhtuu of the dan 
was dtker 'brother’ or 'sister’s son’. By pcr|>ctual kinship the 
name of the leader of the dissident group remains for ever in this 
relationship with the leader of the group from which it broke off. 
In course of time the dissident group itself split up: other groups 
left it, some settled in different pta^ took different migratory 
routes. As with the original situation, the names of the leaden of 
these dissidmt groim, which become hereditary, are set in per¬ 
petual kinship with the hereditary name of the Ica^ from whom 
they broke away. This continu^ splitting of the clan dixs not 
howwee brii^ about an increase in the number of ^aerations 
figuring in the genealogies; for the second group of dissident 
leaders arc likewise in the same generation as, or the immediately 
atyaccat generation to the leader from whom they broke off; and 
furthermore they reckon their relationship with the clan 
through die leader from whom they broke away. 

The reader is referred to Diagram II in consideration of the 
fyiowing case. The diagram shows the Leopard Clan sub-clan of 
aiAKVNCu. The genealogical knowledge of one man does not 
extend beyond lineage boundaries, so I have h^ to rcconstrua 
this from die separate genealogies given by the bea^ of the three 
lineages of the sub-clan. I recapitulate wmt we have learned of 
this sub-clan alrea^. The lineage of nkambo split off before the 
expedirioa, of whi^ makvncv was leader, re^^ed the Luapula 
some 250 yean ago or morc.^ This makukcv is stated in his and 
kxambo’s genealogy to have been the fint one. The present 
NKAMBO believes the fir« nxamao to have been sister’s son to the 
frnt MAKUNCV. On the other hand the lineage of kasebula is 
relatively recent. The mother of the first kassbuia was a sister’s 


* BeouK awnmeo yru weU isabluhcd ou the LiuMih before (be arrival 
e< (be Lwms about 1740. 



Diacmm H: Maxuncu’s Si»aAN, wm Riunoeeinn or Lsoagi 
Fovndos. EzTiAcm mm Gikbaumm or tbm rsam Ijnucb Hmm. 

daughter to the maxwgv whom she left to become a wi& to 
Kaai^be, after the arrival oftheLunda. kasbbuia was not a child 
of Kaaembe but of a subsequent commoner husband, kasuuia 
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was thus actually ttstet’s daughter's son to the makungv in oiBce 
at the time. The present kasebula thinks that kassbula i was 
a sister's daughter^ son of MAXtmeu i, but this is shown to be 
otherwise from the genealogy of xtAKUNGV, who shows him as 
sister's daughter’s son to makukcu vi. kasbbula is in a perpetual 
rebtioDship with makungv as uterine grandson, or ^younger 
brother* in the kinship terminology. Any kasebula calls the 
MAKUNGV of his time 'my brother’. 

Both historically and genealogically kasbbvla and nkambo are 
fu apart. To measure their relationship they seek a commtm link. 
This link is makungv. nkambo is sbter’s son to makungv; while 
KASSBULA is ‘btothcr’ to MAKUNGV, actually sister’s daughter’s son. 
But 'brother’ is the term which carries. Tnus nkambo in spice of 
his actual seniority of origin appears as one generation junior to 
KASSBULA, whom he re&n to as ‘mother’s brother’. The cosmeo 
tion is not throu^ any particular inctimbent of the name 
MAKUNGV, but through its cocutant position in relation to those 
with whom it has perpetual kinship links. In perpetual kinship, 
MAKUNGV I, fiom vraom nkaxibo broke away, and saakuncu vi, 
&om whom kassbula broke away, are the same persona. 

Geneohgies and Lineage Otganiza^on 

Line^c leaders mve from four to seven generations as the dqHh 
from original cikoJwe to young children.* Outside the lineage the 
eldcR know only the kinship links with the cikolufes of the sam?; 
sub-dan and possibly the heads of other lineages, in terms of per¬ 
petual kinship. The lineage is the largest unit of which a member 
can know an embracing genealogy (as it is also the largest «mir 
among the common people with a history ed* its own). 

It b remarkable that nearly ail genealogies, at whatever appar¬ 
ent age the Imeswe may be, wimin chb m^e of depth. It seems 
then that there Im bem distortion in some iznot in alL It u pos¬ 
sible chat those ofgroups chat came in Lunda times (and most of 
them have immigrated in the last hundred years) may be actual 
records of the genealogical position. With the apical eikolufe as 
the leader of the immigrant group, there has not yet bom time for 


* The dispante tgci of memben of one gmealogical geoentaoa mike it 
difficult CD men tbe goMnciooal depth of one linear agiinsc aoothei. Four 
and seven make the Ubuci of recorded deptlu, incliuuiig the newest ^hjldctp- 
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teletcopin^ to take place. There are el<iers stiU alive who knew the 
people who imminatcd in the last century. But for many of die 
olda lineages, and the sulxlan of makvncu is a case in point, 
elisi<m of generations must have occurred. An examination of 
the genealogies indicates that distortion has ftdffn |dace in the 
earlitf generations. Hk equal depth of these lin^es, taken 
together with the tradidons indiidi are a roi^ guide to the dme 
clanent, is almost enou^ in itself to show the telescoping; but 
an actual impossibility can be dememstrated in the geology 
which NKAMBO gave me. 

NXAMBO arrive on the Luapula before about 1700.* According 
to the genealog)' nkambo gave me (Diagram ID), the brother of 
the first NXAMBO is a who died in 1949. He was very old and 
had remembered well the visit of livingstone (184S7-8); despite 
this it cannot be a true representation, and in me genealogy this 
in ^>» must have been put up throu^ some generations which do 
not appear on it. 

Thu same diagram shows that die mother this man and of 
the first NKAMBO was married to mwinsmpanda. The present 
NKAMBO Still the present mwinxmpanda his ‘fither’. mwd<bm- 
panda is one of the Lunda aristocrats who came with Kazembe 
and tV marriage thercfiire could not have taken place before about 
1740. This means cither that the woman Nak»oba was not the 
mother of the first nkambo. for he existed befixe the Lunda 
arrival, or else that she was not married to mwinbmpanda. It is 
more likely that mwinempanda generadons later married a 



* He arrired aocordti^ to hkusa’s himey before ibe airiral of MKuaa. « 4 iate 
poddon hod three iacwnbcDts before the aniTa] of the Lunda aboot 1740. 
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woRiAfi who had taken the name of Nakasuba. In any case the 
genealogy i$ shown to be £dse, and omits higher generations. 

Ihe coescoplng appears more clearly in some lineages, par¬ 
ticularly amo^ me Bwilile and Shila which are of long scand^g 
and are associated with ownership and ritual of the I^d. Here 
there is proliferation of siblings in mghcr generations: one genea- 
1<^ gives nine sons of the same mother to have beat the first 
nine incumbents of the name kalapwb. 

One would expect that if telescoping took place it would do so 
for the more remote generations. One supposes that kasebula’s 
tree, of his comparatively new lineage, is less distorted than thoM 
of lot^r-establuhed linages like the ocher two. But even at this 
comparatively early stage in the history of kasebuia’s lineage the 
name EASSBinA and the few others assodated with it the 
fotuidadon belong already as it were to their own time milirn , 
Hie positions arc in the rebtions of brother and uncle to living 
peojJc, but at the same time they arc associated in historic^ 
thought with the formative days of the lineage: they ate dose to 
the source makuncu. This is even more so the case with nkambo 
because he, as an Owner of the Land, has a formal history whidi 
KASEBULA, who emerged in Lunda times, does not have. This 
attribute perpetual names will again be seen to have a special 
interest owing to the vividness with which the Ltupula peoples 
see their past. 

The institutions of positional succession, perpetual kinship, and 
kinship terminology together give the clan a highly distinctive 
structure; and although not one dan is present as a wnole in Lua- 
pula sodety yet there are representatives of dans, sub-dans and 
lineages present and all types of relationship deriving &om the 
clan system arc found there. We arc accustomed K> osscriprions 
of those types of patrilineal clans in which span roughly corres¬ 
ponds to depth; in which splits in the clan structure which have 
given rise to cxistx^ segments are remembered as nodal points 
in the genealogies. There may be manipulation of gcnealc^cs to 
some extent but nevetthdess the structure remains comparable to 
that of a tree from trunk to twigs. The system is one of balanced 
parts, in which parts of equal status in this system may be hostile 
among themsdves, but yet unite in alliance against others with 
a more distant common ancestor. Each part is in its welWmown 
and constant position as against all other parts of the structure. 



Ill 
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The Luapali clan is diiTercnc. The diiTcrence is accounuble not 
only because it is a maoilineal catbet chan a p»mltn.ral rlan The 
main difierence lies in this. In the classical type of segmentary dan, 
each line^ of the smallest kind is part or a larw uncage, whidi 
is part ofa sdll larger one and so on until ail the lines^es arc 
eventually found to be a part of the dan and to have derive from 
the apical ancestor; and as the lineages are embraced by larger 
ones, so the genealogy comprising mem becomes ever deeper. 
But on the I^pula the constituent lineages of one dan are of 

X ’ genealogi^ depth to within a generation or two of each 
. The gosealogy of the founder of a sub-dan is of the same 
depth as that of a lin^e whidi sprang &om it many generations 
later. If many generations later still another lineage arose out of it, 
this too is of aiwut the same depth, from four to seven generations. 
Hie relationship of sub-dan to dan is similar. The leaden of the 
various segments of a clan, by virtue of the actioa of these three 
institutions, do not appear as descendants in a continual line: but 
they appear as a group of brothen and nephews. The lineages io- 
stead of appearing as a hicrarc^ appear as an association of equal 
groups, and in this way the dinercnces in age, and hence perups 
the in size and political importance, ace ironed out. The 

ancestor of the sulxlan is never more than a generation higher 
than the ancestor of any lineage. Likewise die dan ancestor is 
never more than a generation mghcr chan the ancestor of any of 
its sub-dans (if they exist) or ofits lines^. Span here docs not 

conrespond to depth. Luajnila clam ramify wid^, but are of shal¬ 
low depth. They can carry on proliferating outmtds widiout the 
ancecor being pushed bade into a genealogically very distant past. 

Few woulS now claim that genealogica} material should be 
taken at its fa rr value. It is that such data represent some¬ 

thing quite diSerent £rom the actual descent situation. This was 
already hdd by Robertson Smith, MacMichad and others before 
the rise of modem anthropology.* Rather, as especially Evans- 
Pricchard and subsequently Bohannan have shown, they are 
alterable, and they alter in terms of current social situations.* 

* B.obettscn Sinixli, KmAn md Manitgc n Etrly AttiU, p. 7; cf. Mac- 
Mkhad. A HUUry efAt Araia m At Swim, vof I. p. i}i, where Ik conndm 
geoealo^ as *panl^’. , 

a EvaL-Ptitaiard. TV Mmt, p. 346: Bohaaoaa. *A ^eaealogical Charter . 
paaun. 
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Genealogies are a kiod of history. Soctecies are not static. The 
situation today is not what it was a generation ago. If the present 
is always seen in terms of the past, the past, likewise, must not be 
static. Better than history, whose veracity today we can neit h er 
guarantee nor deny, gen^ogie demonstrate ^t the account 
given of the past changes rcguutly. To retain old genealogies at a 
constant depth means that the genealogical record of early an> 
cestors must change every generation or so. 

It would need a wide comparative study to work out the rela¬ 
tions of genealogical and social structure. For the gencdc^ies 
under consideration, mainly those of the pre-Lunda 
I would point out that they appear to be stabilized at the mini¬ 
mum depth consistent with apical anccston projected well into 
the past. Those alive and those recently dead arc liidccd to the 
earliest ancestral generations directly. We have seen how the kin¬ 
ship institutions make diis possible. But there remains the Question 
why here these ancestral gesicrations arc brought forward while 
in other societies middle generations appear in the genealogical 
record. What set of Actors can be put in relation to this of 
internal segmentation of the clan, and to the £kcc that a Luapula 
dan is a set of equal lineages in association and not a hierarchy of 
lineages of different stttus? 

Rwy, Uncages of a clan are widely dispersed; from an assumed 
centre they have migrated frr and w^ over a vast area. They arc 
so €u ap«t that few are in effective contact among themselves. 
The districts with whidi they are associated arc not contiguous, 
nor do they all fall within the sphere of one overall political 
authority. Not every one of them as aunii has spedfre ri^tsover 
a stretch of land. Hence die regulation of territorial afiaics is not 
primarily a function of the dan , 

Scco^y, the Luapula Valley is a conquest state and the real 
political power is in the hands of the Lunda. As chapter VI will 
show, Lunda minimize the importance ofclandup and a Lunda on 
office respects his Lundahoocf rather than his 
clan. The ^ui da have in th^ hands the power to keep the peace 
md administer justice. Hence social amtiot and the regulation of 
disputes are not primarily functions of the dan , 

’fl'e licence of dan ptmtical or territorial functituis is consistent 
wth the lack rfa high degree of segmentation. The clan does not 
have to meet these functions, and is not highly organized in order 
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to 4o so. But it has to be pointed out (thirdly) that some of the 
lineages present in the Luapula Valley do have teniiorial associa' 
d<HU of a spedfic kind. While remaining poUdeaDy under die 
L iwtla, some line^es are Ownen of the Laud in a purely ritual 
sense, the offices be^ vested in the dholwts of these lineages. As 
will be elaborated in chapter DC. the achievement of ritual status, 
at the time of the earliest lineage ancestors, is the most significant 
fact in the past of these lineages. The constant narration c^history 
brings forward die events ct that period of establishment. This 
period was formative of the present distribution of ritual author^ 
icy, and this auchori^ remains the most important, if not the sole, 
fUim to prestige of the pre-Lunda groups. The absence of die 
mid(^ range of generadons fixim the gen^c^ies of these lineages 
thus helps to retain a live sense of th^ alhimportant events. 

Riurtnly, the demogra|^c fictor has to be considered. Even 
where a linage has ric^ control over a piece of land, it is not in 
sole possession but lives intermingled with ocher groups and in a 
minority. There is a high degree of individual mobility throi^h 
marrugc and cmigradon. M^ben of one lineage arc scattered 
&r and wide, anrl many of them become founders of other lineages. 
Those who remain represent the whole of the original lineage; the 
akeluvi successor is ^ most suitable man fiom among cK^ A 
hi^ depee of fbnnal internal segmentadon would ill accord with 
their <ma11 numben and their ritual responsibilicy. 

The commoner part of Luapula sodery is composed of groups 
of immigrants and descoidants who—whatever the nature 

of social otganizaoon in their original homelands—have on the 
Luapula formed descent groups wmch we call lineages. Lineages 
are dispersed, althoi^h mey have local centres and may possess 
village hcadmanships. They vary in age from those of Owners of 
the T-antl to chose of recent immig^ts. Their gcncalomcs vary 
slightly in form, the older ones having a proliferation of siblings 
in the highest generadons. But whatever their age, when seen 
genealogically they have rou^y the same status: old and new 
Oneages have up to seven genealogical goicradons. Genealopcs 
of recent immigrants may represent actual descent: those of older 
groups are certainly telescoped, the distortioo taking place by the 
disiOQ of generations between that of the founder the most 
recent. The kinship terminology puts all linea ge memben 
and alive into two ad|accnt generations; this, combined vnth 
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positional succession and petpetual kinship within the lineage, 
allows of the telescoping of those generadom whose members are 
not known to thelmng. The form the lineage cakes arises not only 
out of the manipulation of genealogies, but also through those 
institudons of d<«nesdc kinship, like succession to atscescru 
which affect every lineage member. 



CHAPTER. V 
THE VILLAGE 


A S the village headman is the penon in whom 'the domestic- 
kinship and political systems intersect’,* so the village is the 
locus at which tne lineage u tied into the political system. In 
another respect this is true of the districts under Owners of the 
Land, an aspect which is described in dupter Vm. There is no 
equally close link of lineage with politics in any of the other 
polid^ divisions (widi the possible excepdem of chiefJoms under 
Rat Clan chiefi) on the east bank. It is recalled chat the east bank 
is a state under Kazembe. This state is divided as shown in Map 
in into seven chiefdoms which fellow each odicr along the valley 
floor. Within the chiefdom of Kazembe himself are two ‘sub- 
chiefdoms’, but otherwise the next downward poldcal unit is the 
village. Districts of Owners of the Land which are intermediate in 
size are of ritual rather than political significance. On the west 
bank there is no senior chief. The land is divided into chiefdoms 
of about the same size as chose on the east bank. There are two 
c^ vassaux in the chiefeoms of kashobwb and nxuba equivakstf 
to sub-duefdotns, but otherwise again the next smaller political 
unit is the village. On both banks die village is under a hodman 
recognized by me Administracions. 

Physical Asptet 

In appearance Luapoia villages have changed greatly since Use 
century. In those days they were fewer but desetipdons and his¬ 
tories lead one to believe tnac they were larger. From dme to dme 
a number ofvillages wouldjoin together for the sake of defence in 
one site and buiCi a stodcade of poles around the perimeter. In 
some and regularly around the capitals of Kazembe, were 
dug trenches (mpembwe) fiom which earth was thrown up to 
form a rampart on the outside. Some of these trenches can stul be 
seen in the neighbourhood of Mofve l^oon. Some are many 
mil^ round and enahlM people not mtly to sleep, but ako to 


* Gluckman. Baroa uui Mkdidl, The Village Headman is Btidsh Ccoml 
Africa’, p. 93. 
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cultivate, gather firewood and draw water without going outside 
the {WJtectii^ barrier. When the Europeans from the north 
reached the Kalungwisi River, all the vill^cs in what is now the 
chiefdom of Kambwali joined tt^ether unda a Shila, Kafwimbi,* 
near the site of Ac present diief'i town. After it was sacked, 
people dispcTSfd to their original sita. Nowadap of course such 
defrsuive erections are unnecessary. Nevertheless, the form of vil¬ 
lages is still compact, and itrctches of uncleared 1^ insi^ the 
area of the village houses are small and unusuaL A villas without 
ndMbours is a clear and compact group of houses at 
once distingidmable from the area of gardens or bush around it. 


Until about sixty years ^o when Kazembe returned from the 
plateau where he had gone to seek troops against the Yeke, there 
were no mud huts on the Luapula. Houses were small, high struc¬ 
tures built of grass and pliant wood, with conical roofr or (with 
the huts of Lunda aristocrats) their walls were simply windproof 
papyrus mats. It was the later immigrants firom the plateau who 
^ou^t with them the knowledge c^building mud houses, ^m 
that time until after the turn of me century when missiouariw at 
Mbereshi uught the art of making sun-dried (kimberiey) bricks, 
mud bouses were the rule. Nowadap there is a gradual replace- 
meot of mud houses by sun-dried brick houses. 

In spite of the progressive modernization of the country there 
remain a few villages in the style now generally outmoded. These 
/wiywitf of mud bouses in a tangle of oil palms, banana trees and 
other foliage, set about with bougainvillaea, and with designs or 
paintir^ cm black, red chrome and blue decorating the front 
walls. There are no streeu of houses, but there may be a frirly 
extensive open space in the tniddb near the headman's house. 
These villages are a contrast to the modem ones. The motor road 
was built half a milg to a back from the original path, 
whidi lay very close to the swamp e^. People are now expected 
by the Native Authority to move to the main road; and there has 


build with kimberiey brick on a new site. Building activity in the 
dry season u intesuive: Kazembe XIV was enthusiastic over town 


* Visited by A. B. Wauoo in 1S95. Wttson. *T 1 k Occupatum of Kilwa 
Iibad’, p. 70. 





PLATE IX 


The Sliib hnduikn's hixiK In the okUityk vilbgc of Muhvc at dae wwli- 
cawcm tip of Lake Mweru, m among ihkk foliage. The vilbge la now being 
moved back to the motor rood out of ibe um. 
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pluming, and his own large capital laid out with streets and shop- 
pins centres is a proud achievement to show to visiting offic^k 
He laid down that any new bouse in his capital must be of sun- 
dried brick. He also suggested to village headmen an optimum 
lay-out for thdr villages, and Native Authority assesson now 
diKuss with a headman the general plan of a village he wano to 
build. This lay>out proposes a line othouses along each side of the 
road on the swamp ed^ with streets runmng towards the swamp 
at right-angles &om it, Each headman is also encouraged to plant 
an avenue m mutaba trees along the main road in his viu^e, so that 
eventually there will be an avenue of this Lunda royal tree from 
end to end of the valley. 

It com money to build houses of sun^iiied brick. Even if a man 
does most of the wotk himself be sdll has to find people to help 
him draw water, tread mud, and shape the brides; and he may 
decide to incorporate luxuries involving work by specialists: 
plaster on the inside walls, wooden do<m and glau windows. 
Boys, girls and women from the neighbouring vill^cs are willing 
to riclp in this work to make a little money, while specialists are 
much in demand, ofioi travel some miles, and want a &iely large 
fee. The cose of an average house with entrance hall, raised 
verandah and two or three other rooms is about ;^20 if paid 
labour is used for everytbiim. It usually costs less, since the owner 
can do the bricklaying and Etching by himself. These houses last 
for many years—I know one in good repair since 1911—and they 
are bot^t and sold. This is more parttcularly so in Kazembe s 
capital with its stream of specialists passing through it, staying 
perhaps a year and then moving ofil 

A man would scarcely build himself a house of this sort unless 
he intended to settle in it for some time. For this reason, and be¬ 
cause of the cost, houses into which boys move at the age of tm 
or eleven are single-roomed mud huts. Usually when a man first 
marries be and his wife move into a mud hut near the wi&’s 
mother's house, for the young man is unlikely to have the money 
for a brick house at the time, and moreover after he has been 
'accustomed' to his in-laws, he is fiee to move elsewhere. Brick 
houses thus belong to couples wdio have been married for some 
time aisd who hope that uey have fbtmd a vill^ in which to 
settle permanently. It is also quite common for a man to build a 
small brick bouse for his wridowed mother or mother's sister. 
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The buildings of the housdiold arc normally the house, a 
jg pa ra tf kitchen, a granary and a latrine. The granary is used for 
sto^ maize for making beer the year round, and since it is 
raised from the ground provides a convenient shade to sit in. 
There may also be a *mal 1 cylindrical structure for storing ground* 
nuts, but these are usually stored in trees, tied up in a «as$ sphere. 
Those who own sheep or goau also have a stoutly built pen in 
whi^ the animals are kept at night, for otherwise leopards would 
short work of them. Hens and muscovy ducb are sheltered 
at night in the houses. The very fow men who own cattle (perhaps 
ten in the whole country) keep them in larK b^ of sun-dried 
brick. Cooking was once doM cither in the house or on the 
verandah but now the Native Authority has laid down that a 
separate kitchen must he built. Frequently a small area behind the 
house is fenced off to make an extra room, formed by one house 
wall aisd three walls of reeds or poles. Here odd stores arc kept 
and sick people may rest. It is al» used for sleeping in the after¬ 
noon when wanted. But the fence must not suirotmd the houK 
endrdy. This is t^ mark of a diief and a commoner who buili 
such a frnce would be **Tralring himself unduly. 

Houses, even in the old type of village, have no special orienta¬ 
tion, but it is considered nkaka (ill-aunnered. careless of one’s 
fellows) to build with the main d^r fenced in, or pointing away 
ftom the main road. A man should be able to «eec as many 
peo|^ as possilde ftom his own verandah. Normally houses line 
the main road or the streets within the village, with the main 
doors ftdng the streets. 

The village has no obvious centre. The headman’s house, unless 
he happens to he a chief of some sort in addition, cannot be dis- 
tinguisned ftom the houses of his villagers; but it should properly 
be near the middle of the village. The ritual foundation of the 
village (fuhipa, p. 137) is buried underground and $0 forms no 
visible centre. Usually a mutaba tree is planted over it, but this may 
be only one of many such trees in the village. The headman does 
not have a specially frnc house; others who do not have the 
honorary duties of a b^a/lman have more time to make mon^ 
and afibrd fine houses. Formerly villages had resthouses {meka) in 
which men would congr^;ate for discussion; but this custom is 
said to have come ftom Cmshinga country in the last century, and 
it has died out. Groups gather together for talk in any suitable 
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pl acf. sometimes st the headman’s house, sometimes elsewhere. 
Stores and tearooms where they exist are important centres of 
gossip. No resthouse is necessary for feeding since the men of the 
village do not find together. They feed in tl^r houses, or on their 
verandahs, with other men whom they have invited for a meat 

What is not considered village land (mushi) is either garden land 
(mabala) or bush (mpoMM). Houses built, or remaining, outside the 
main built'-up area of ^ village are said to be 'in the bush’. This 
is somewhat derisive, fi>r the inhabitants of such houses prefer to 
remain alooC surrounded by grass, instead of enjoying the 
amerudes of the swept village area. They are open to greater 
danger from marauding animids, and moreover the 

power of village medicines to ensure safety from such attacks is 
said not to extend beyond the swept area. Althot^ small gardens 
arc cultivated in villages where space is available this is not done 
in the centre but around the perijdicry. 

Villages vary greatly in size (see abOTe, p. il). Apart from the 
frict that most chiefs* villages are larger thu most others, it is not 
possible to relate village size to facton such as age or tribe. For 
they vary in size also from year to year through circunutanocs 
which are connected with tne repuudon the headman enjoys. 
Capitals are divided into secdons (/Unite, nng. citentt) eaoi of 
the status of an independent village; and the latger villages are 
also divided, although not for formal administrative purposes, 
into secdons, also/toitr, but here the word has a rather dincrent 
implication. 

The Genesis of a Village 

Table V (p. 47) shows that some villages are of very long 
standing. This standing refen to the existence of a village under 
a ht-adman of the Same name, and takes no accouiu of moves once 
it has been established in the LuapuU Valley. Some of the old 
Shila villages have remained on the same site since their founda- 
don at least two centuries ago, while others have dianged their 
sites from time to dmc. Vill^^ are still being formed. The rate 
of fbrmadoD of new viUages reached its peak about 30 years ago, 
f jnry when it has been <bcreasing and oetween 1941 and 1950 
the rate was about three to four new villages a year on average. 
Some villages have existed since the original headman immigrated 
with a sumcient number of fbllowen to make a village; others 
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have nrmf 4 since the resident of another village found himself 
with sufficient followers to form a village of his own. 

A village may start in a number of ways. 

MUBAMBA is Headman of a Shila village on the c<^e of Lake 
Mweru. His ancestor was sent to that posidon by nkuba before 
the arrival of the Lunda, in order to rule over the Bwilile in 
that part of die country. 

KALVinUU is headman of a vUIage in the distria known as 
Chabu, the word for canoc>park or forty. At this point on the 
Luapula there is hard land on eadi tide of the river. It is the 
traditional aossing-place of foiendly expeditions from the west; 
but shortly after Kazembe establish^ himself at Mofwc, two im¬ 
portant Lunda fled back to Mwata Yamvo and crossed here. 
Kazembe therefore tent kalumbv, a Lunda aristocrat, to guard it. 

XAFSSA is headman of a Chishinga village in the Mununshi 
Valley. He had come with many followcn and aided Kazembe in 
his fight against the Yeke. Kazembe awarded him part of the 
Mununshi country to settle in with his followers, and here he 
remains, having the status of sub-chief 

KASHULWB is the shila headman of a village on Chisenga Island 
on the Luapula banks. When nkuba and ocher Shila Am to the 
Congo in 1908, Kazembe sent CASiiutWB who had remained on the 
British side to ‘light the fires’ again in this place, which was the 
traditional Storehouse of Kazen^ associated with nkuba. 

LintA was sent to form a village some five milw back in the bush 
to maintain an important roaa bridge and abo to look after the 
grave of an important Lunda ptince to whom prayer is made at 
times of gales and thunder. 

These are examples of villaga cscaUished at the desire of some 
pobtical authority with politi^ ends in view. It is more usual for 
villages to be formed on the initiative of prospective headmen. In 
order to form a vill^ a nun must have among his followers 
elders, hadlelo,^ who can teach him the work ofheadmanship. The 
prospective hea d m an may already be in coiurol of a section of 
anomer village, in that he has foUowers and kirnmni inside the 
unit generally giving allegiance to a headman. A common font 


t Ctlolc on die L aa p q h meant iq elder perticulathr at giving poUcical 
advice, as disciBct &oin dMvt who b an authodEy on lineage a&m. Cotnt 
aisesMR, for iasCance, ate irequently t efer r ed to as imkh. 
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step is to signify his autonomy by moving his section to a position 
alongsi^ ^parent village, out still wimin its sphere of oolidcal 
and ritu^ influence. But then in order to be recognized by his 
chief, Kazembe, the Native Authority and the British Adminis- 
tration, he must apply to be ‘written’ {kuletnbwa) in the Native 
Authority roister, along with the names of the taxpayers of his 
village. 

If a quarrel has been the cause of the split, little is achieved by 
setting up a new village beside the old one. For this reason, or if be 
is afraid that the headman’s medidnes to counter sorcery in the 
village are not working properly, the new headman is likely to 
seek elsewhere for a site. It is usual to seek a site in the same chief’ 
dom,* to be within ready access of the present casuva gardens 
which will continue for some years yet to bear produce. Thus he 
applia to his for a building site. The chiet for his part may 
dmet get the "la" to select hit own site or choose one tor him,* 
either tor some political reason or else to fill up a gap in the line of 
villages. The new headman then sets about the task of building his 
village. The chief gnnts a man a village only so long as be has the 
legaTminimum ot^payen—the number in recent years has been 
ten and fifieen—and if he is satisfied that the man will make a 
responsible headman, and has the support of elders to advise him. 
To the chiefi to Kazoube and the Native Authority, these arc the 
requisites of headmanship. But to the people what makes a head¬ 
man is not a tax book, nor ten caxpayen, but rather his control of 
the ritual foundation of the village. 

Kazembe and ocher chiefr welo^c strangers to tbcii respective 
lawA Each is anxious that his chiefdom should be thronged with 
people. In this way not only can he boast that he is a popular chief 
and tLit people 1^ his rule, but also he can conmund mote 
tribute, and more subjects he has the higher is likely to be his 
pay from the Native Autnority. Hius if a stranger wants to leede 
on the Luapula a chief will gladly find a village site for him and 


* hom my record} of a 6 vULm, involving a total of jt mora, of die 
moves have been insde die boroen of present ch i ef dio nu . These viOiM ate 
rati-fi from die (hfce iMtthem ctiirfiinnw, wdueh were niafiectcd oy die 
sleepBw sklmeia regulaoon}. 

* Viugea in with diiefi* bstnicaom are known ooen aa 

Pe Cri^.‘at die phee where it was said (by tbe thieO’at an alternative to dieir 

headmen’s names. 
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Im roUowcn. Kazembe ii responsible for this matter only in his 
metropolitan chieftiom; each other diief is responsible for the 
villages in his own chieftlom. 

the site is fixed, the chief or his assessors may go to the 
sice and call the neighbouring headmen, if there are any, to discuss 
vahow points of interest to them all Villages are fi'cqucntly sited 
as beads on a stiii^ along the main road. Here the omdals deter¬ 
mine boundaries with neighbouring villages, die boundary 
; the extent to which houses of each village may eventu- 
. The distribution of the fertile land at me swamp edge 



garden find—any man being at liberty 
within his own axiefdom—^agreement may be reached about the 
general area in which gard^ of a particular village should be 
tiemted, with the general object of attaining greatest convenience 
for all A remarkwle instance of diis accommodation occurred 
when the district of Kayo, Just north of the capital, was peopled 
early in the century. Villages were cscablishca right among the 
gardens of dozens of the capital Kazembe call^ his vil^ers 
together and persuaded them to oildvace in another direction so 
that the inhabitants of the new villages could have garden sites 
close to their homes. Today a very few isolated gardens of 
Kazembe’s dozens remain t^e, but for the most part thdr 
fonner gardens are now worked by the newcomers. 

Apart fit>m the negotiations necessary at the foundation of a 
vills^ various rituals have to take pla^. The nidations and 
ultimate recognition fix the village eventually as a political enticy 
in the administrative hierarchy. The Administration on the other 
hand takes xk> interest in the ritual but yet no village can be 
formed without it. I discuss in a later section how the ritual makes 
the village habitable. 


Village Compori/ion 

The name of a village is the name of its fint headman. The 
position of headman is hereditary and the Kdr is chosen &om 
among the junior members of the headman’s lineage. The cilice 
of a h ead m a n is no more than a special case of the choice of an 
heir, discussed in the previous chapter. Succession to the name of 
a headman includes succession at me same time to the headman- 
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ship itsdf. Thus to seek An heir to a beadmanship is Hkc seeking a 
successor to a name, hut in this case special aoalities may be ^ 
sired. The succession ceremony is also basically the same but dif- 
/ereisccs exist mainly because tne ritual marri^ pot of the head* 
man’s wife becomes the rinial pot of the vill^. 

The village ’belongs’ to a lineage in the same way as a name 
‘belongs’ to a lineage. It is up to the lineage to find a successor to 
the headmanship it controls. The &ct that the lineage has a village 
headmanship is of interest to lineage members. It u potendalty 
useful to them, for they may there find a place to live under a 
headman who is also tb^ kinsman. Members of ocher lineages of 
the same clan often live in the village, but then members ofother 
clans do so also, although their Wtndiip ltnV< may be very tenuous. 
Later I discuss the cause of the intermixture of clans in one vill^. 
and of the frequent shifis of individuals and groups fiom one 
viUage to anotha. But despite the ever-changing composition of 
a village, its existence u a political entity assoqat e o with the 
lineage which owns it is stable 

The headman is seldom the only representative of his lineage in 
his village. A headmanship may a^ all be the only power 
position achieved by any lineage member and its existence attracts 
other members. A village can fail Omtobeka, break] if its numbers 
fiill below the 1^1 minimum ano it is thtfcfore incumbent on 
lineage memben to buttress the headmanship and retain it as an 
attribute of the lineage. But another fisetor of importance is chat 
one assumes (d Briary that people will expect better protection 
from Idnsmen chan mm ouicrs. 

Although a husband lives initially in the village of his wife’s 
mother, tw is the rule only for a fi^ years untUthe husband is 
‘accustomed’. The awkward situation in which residence, often 
next door to the wife’s mother, goes hand in hand with avoidance 
of her, gradually eases uadi finwy after the birth of children the 
ceremony of kwingishytt (entering-in) puts an end to the avoid¬ 
ance. Mwe than tlut, it allows the husb^ to go and live with his 
wife in whichever village he wants. Hgurcs indicate that viri- 
localicy and uxorilocality are &irly even balanced.^ 


* Out of too marriages in five villages in 6e mctropolitao duefiioin, yj 
srete viriiocal and ji uxorilocal; in 3a bods spouses bad cosaectioos. Senoe 
these figures indude recent marriages on which uxorilocality a mjoaed, dxy 
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Villases vary greatly in age. Thus ^ven the amount of move* 
ment^ individuals through villages it might be expected that a 
d^opmental seauence of vill^e strucrare might be apparent 
from an analysis of villages of dimrent a^^ I am not pr^ared to 
state this is ^ case for the Luapula. Other Actors are involved, 
su^ as the position of the village with reference to economic and 
other activities, or its past vicissitudes in times of military action. 
Nevertheless it can be shown that villages of varying d^ces of 
structural complexity do exist. 

The v iHag e of muyeba is of simple composition. It was placed 



sugoot dat diete may be a tmdeacy to move to dkc kiubaed’i village after 
be uas beta 'acantoraM* to bis aihirt 
^Cf. Mkcbdl, Tht Ytt VUitge. pp. ata, etc. 
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foe political reasons by a chief on the northern border of his 
country. It was founded in 1938 and since then its composition 
has hardly changed. The position has little attraction; newcomers 
have not sought residence in it. The inhabitants of iIk five houses 
are all doseldns men of the headman, related as shown in the 
diagram. In this village, residents were of the headman’s lineage, 
apart from his own children and the spouses who had married in. 

Another village of simple composition gives a lead to more 
complex ones. In this village, pibu, situated ‘in the bush’, the 
headman settled with his w& and a descent group of which she, 
not he, was the centre: her sister, sister’s husband and their 
childrest, and the spouses of these children. The sister’s husband 
was of the same although not of the same lineage, as the 
headman. Altho:^ small groups of close matrilineal relatives 
tend to form in villages, the headman may be only indirectly 
linked to these grou^ 

The vill^e of Chomba was founded in 1945. 'The headman 
belongs to w Otter Clan. Before 1945 be had connections with 
kinsmen in a Goat village a finv miW away, in which there 
had been a number of Otter Clansmen. These became luimerous 
and decided to break away. They chose as theii le ad er Chomba 
who had married out in another village. This man begged a site 
to build on fmm Kazembe. The vuage still consists almost 
entirely of the original inhabitants with spouses who have 
married since then. The village consists ot 43 houses; in 29 
of these cither the husband or the wife is a member of the 
Otter Clan and of the lineage of Chomba. On the gcttcalogy 
given me, the founder of the Uncage is said to have been thm 
generations back fiom headman C^mba, and the Otter Clan 
members of the village are all descendants of the founder’s sisters. 
One of the ‘sisters’ however is said to have been only a ‘clan’ sister 
and not a ‘Un^e* sitter, nevertheless her d escen da n ts aic now 
regarded as full memben of the lineage. 

Of the married couples Uving there, of whidi one soousc 
longs to the Un^e, 15 are in tM village because of the nusband's 
link widi the lineage, and 14 because of the wife’s. Of the remain¬ 
ing houses, three belong to the children of Chomba and of 
CEomba's younger bromer. One belongs to Chomba’s sister’s 
son’s son. One bdones to the sister's son of the husband of an 
Otter Clan woman (mis man is a cikalu'e of the Iron Clan). Six 
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houses belong to Chafiikuuu, a man who married the mother’s 
brother’s dai^ter of Ghomba and to his five children (these 
children are caJled bepwe, nejidiews, of Chomba althoiigh th^ do 
not belong to his linage). The ofiier two houses belong to men 
who have joined the villas since its formation, and whose 1^ 
ship relationships with the headman are weak; one is a man whose 
grandfather, a village headman, became bakubt banabo (parents of 
spouses) with Cho^a: his dau^ter married Chomba’s son. This 
relation^p is one of special cameraderie. The other bouse belongs 
to a man whose father was of the same clan as Chomba’s fither: 
that is to say, they were clan ‘brothers’, both being ‘sons’ of the 
same clan. 

The remaining memben of Chomba’s lineage are spread and 
wide over the country. Grou|>s of them arc concentrated in some 
places. The descendants of a sister of Chomba who married in the 
chiehiom of lubvnda 6o miles upstream renuined with her hus¬ 
band who is the village headman there. Descendants of some 
mothers’ ssters of Chomba live on the Kaltmgwisi River 8o 
miles to die north, having remained there since the line^e first 
migrated fiom Tabwa country. This part of the lineage is on the 
way to becoming independent; for although visits arc still ex- 
chained and a representative is sent when the report of a death is 
received, it is not possible fi>r all the affun of mat section to be 
cransmicted to and discussed with Chomba. A few other members 
of the lineage are married in scattered villages fiom Johnston Falls 
to Lake Mweru. 

As an example of a village of greater complexicy I take the 
Leopard Clan village of kasebuia, whose lineage is discussed 
above. The headman is a Lunda, but the village contains strong 
Chisfainga elements. The £ict that this village lies only about a 
mile fiom the capital has undoubtedly afiec^ its mal^up, for 
some who might otherwise have liv^ in the village have been 
attracted to the capital for the amenities available there. Its popula¬ 
tion has also been adected by the existence nearby of an unpopular 
headman. But neither of these ficts necessarily the sdnd of 

composition atypical 

A chan of the village appears opposite. It can be readily divided 
into groups ofdosel^men; some of these groups luve corporate 
status by being known as the citerue or section the man who u 
its nominal loder. In analysing the composition it is easier and 
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more meaningful not to relate all the inhahitanis to the headman, 
but to the person in virtue of whom they are living in the vilLuc: 
for this vtUage well illustrates the loose bonds of kinship ouu 
existing between a headman and the leaders of sections. 

Section A u there by virtue of membership of kasebuia's 
Uncage, or kinship with die headman. I list the iiuubitants of the 
hotses (excluding children) accordit^ to their rdadonship with 
the headbian.^ 

House I W 

2 W 

3 MMMMZDDDD with her husband 

♦ MMMMZDDDDD 

5 MMMMZDDDDD with her husband 

6 MMMM 2 DDDSW 

7 MMMMZDDDDD with her husband who is also 

MMMMZDDSS 

8 WMZD with her husband 

In this group, the only houses not containing a member of the 
headman’s luicagc arc nos. 6 and 8. The woman in 6 was the 
widow of the brother of the woman in 3. She remained in this 
village to be beside the husband in 3 who is also her dan-mate. 
She was inherited by the man who tot^ the headmanship in 1949 
altbot^ die did not Uve with him: at the time he continued to 
Uve elsewhere. The woman in house 8 is there by virtue of her 
reladondiip with the headman’s wife in house 2. 

Secdoo B is known as Matungu’s Section, Matungu being the 
husband in house 9: but the section again ctmsists mainly of 

members of the headman's lineage I give members’ reladonsnips 
to die headman. 

House 9 MMMMZDDDD with her husband, Matungu. 

11 MMMMZDDDDD with husband 

12 MMMMZDDDDDD with her husband 

13 MMMMZDDDDS 

14 MMMMZDDDDD with her husband 

10 Z and MZD of Matungu. 

* Tbe nhtioasliipi are widi thote of die iieadma wbo died in 1949. There 
were bo tnunediue changes n cotnpoiidoo vdtcQ die new wv in- 

saUed. Pot abhreviadoas see Table VQ, p. icta. 
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The woman in house 9 is the maternal ha]f-4istcr of the woman in 
house 3. Later in liie ^e married Matungu, the ex-bcadmw of 2 
nearby village. Matungu as headman had been very ill and sup¬ 
posed that he had been bewitched by someone of anft fb^»T rtan 
his vill^e. »ve up his headmanship and because of Leopard 
Clan lii^ on Iw modicr’s Other’s si«, found a refuge with 
KASESULA. There he married his present wife, whose fint husband 
had died and vdio had divorcM his successor. The women in 
house 10 were old and followed Matungu to be cared for. Houses 
II and 12 contain the daughter and gnjtddaughtet ofMatimgu's 
wife; houses 13 and 14 contain the son and daughter of a sister 
of Macungu’s wife. 

Section C consists of the headman’s children: 


House 15 
16 


D and her husband 
S and his wife. 


These three groups consdeute the close relatives of the b^m an 
in the village. Members of the headman’s father’s lineage are 
absent, although more distant members of this «•!»" are present in 
other sections. Of the members of the headman’s own line^e 
prcKst, all belong to the junior of the two houses of the lineage. 
The original XASSBiniA beTonged to the junior house, being the son 
of the younger of two sisters whose descendants compose the 
lineage. The headman who died in 1949 belonged to the senior 
house, but his prcdccesson bad belong^ to the junior; likevrise 
his suc c essor bdongs to the junior house. Those membm of the 
lineage who reside there constitute only a small and £urly closely 
related group within the Uncage, nor are their rdationships wien 
previous headmen particularly dose althoi^ they are of the same 
nouse. Most of the odier members of the linage Uve in the capital 
ofKazembe with the two remaining most important dden of the 
lineage. The much smaller, senior, house is represented by the 
headman of a small village who, however, has none of his lineage 
Uving with him. 

The memben of the sections listed above have aQ some stake in 
the village: for the village belongs to the lineage of most of them; 
and the fothcr cd*chose in section C is the headman. The remainder 
have no direct kin-based interest in the village: their interest is 
cesidencial. They fonn. as it were, elements of a floating popul^* 
tion: as it happens, they have all come to the village since 1940, 
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repbcmg other groups of the same kind which had left and gc«e 
elsewhere. 

Section D lives close among the groups of the headmans kins¬ 
men. The actual link is tenuous. The wile of Sibupe, the husband 
in house 17, told me that her ftther had said that ii ever she found 
herseifin difficulties she should go and live in the village of 
BVLA, who was his dan-mate, although of a difierent Uncage. 
After marrying she lived with her husband in a number of villages 
in which their children died young. The woman minded her 
father’s advice and settled in kasebuia, where they prospered. 
Later, her husband’s modier’s sister’s son uw they were living 
there comfcHtably. and followed them since he bad also suftcred 
much ilhcss, and his dsildrcn had died. The section is now known 
as the section of diis cousin, Munungwe, who is genealogically the 
senior. The remainder of the section is compost of the offipring 
of these two ‘brotheo’. Here the link with the headman is thmtigh 
the wife of Sibupe, but the relationships are most directly given to 
Sibupe himself as ftUows: 

House 17 Sibupe and his wife 
18 WZ 

Ip MZS (Munungwe] and his wife 
ao MZSS 

31 MZSD and her husband 
22 D and her husband. 

Section £ is known in the village as the secdon of the Mush¬ 
room Clansmen, Bena Bowa. The first of these to come to the 
village was the husband in house 33 whose paternal half-hrother 
had become a ‘brodier’ in fiicndship to a former kassbula. This 
man. Solo, fied ftom the eternal squwbles and fighting in a nearby 
village, and soon he was followed by his two brothen who had 
been living there with him. They aim bmugbt their mother and 
sister, both widows; and a woman, also a wi£>w, whom they had 
always helped since she was mwali (member of a jokii^ clan) to 
them. The two houses in which these women live constitute 
Section G, which is spadallv separate. The reason they live apart 
is that as the village gradnaUy moved to the main road two suit¬ 
able houses b ec a me vacant, and they installed themselves in 
The rest of Section £ is made up of the children of the group of 
brothers, and another clanswoman, the second vrifc ofa man in the 
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next vilUee who built in Section £ to be beside her cUnsfcllows. 
R^tionsmps are here given to Solo: 


House 23 

Solo and his wife 

24 

S 

25 

D and her husband 

26 

B and his wife 

27 

BWD and her husband 

28 

B and his wife 

29 

BS 

30 

Clan 'sister'; 


and group G, abo in rdadonship to Solo, is as follows: 

House 39 M and Z 

40 Mwati (clan joking rdathre) (fianale). 

In Section F, the man in house 31 was the first to settle in the 
village, and did so in virtue of the &a that he is a clansman of 
kasbbuia's father, but not of the same lineage. Later his fiiend in 
house 32 fdlowed him; apart fiiom being good fiiends they are 
feilow-dansmen. The rest of the group is made up of close rela^ 
lives of the man in house 32: 


House 31 
3 ^ 

33 

34 

35 

36 


'&chet’ of the headman 

^‘lantrttan ofnUtt in 3I 

Z of man in 32 

Z (also WB'VQ and her husband (also WB) 
ZS and his wife 
D and her husband. 


The inhabitants of houses 37 and 38 cannot conveniently be 

E laced in groups. The former is clan 'fiither’ of the hea d m a n with 
is wife; ^ ocher is clan ’brother'; in both cases the lineages ace 
difierent. 

Group H unites the dan 'aster' of the headman with her full 
sister wno lives nearby in the next village. 

What I want to bring to notice in tw village is the way in 
which the headman, emphatically, is not the centre of a closely 
knit group of kinsmen. He has hn kinship role mainly in respect 
of the members of his own lineage; and m course in respect to his 
childra: in all, secdons A, B and C. As for the rest of t^ groups, 
his kinship Imk with them may be so remote as to be virtually 
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noo-extstent. Group D is linked throu^ the wife in house 17 
remotely; but the rest of that grow is related primarily trot to her 
but to hW husband. The leader of^oup £ is connected with die 
headman only through the link that his half^rother was a 
‘brother* in friendship to zasbbula’s predecessor; the rest of the 
group is in close relationship with him. Group F*s leader is clan 
udia* of the headman but the rest of the group is made up not 
ofhis relatives but by those of his &icnd and fellow-clansman in 
house 32. Tlios close groups of mainly matrilineal kinsmen exist 
in the villages; hut th^ are there by virtue of their relationships 
to the leadm of the secoons: the leaders themselves nuy have a 
very remote link with the hcadmamhip or the lineage which 
‘owns’ the village. 

Although few of the headman’s lineage in the village arc 
genealogically close they arc socially one house and the women in 
houses 3 and 9 arc regarded as close sisters of the headman al- 
thoi^ in fact they are hit fourth cousins.* T^scse two women are 
themselves half4utcrs with die same mother. The elder is the 
woman in house 9, and she enjoys an important thoi^h informal 
status as senior woman in the village. No special name is attached 
to this role which however seems to exist in most villages. She 
taka upon herself the task of o^anmng the household duda 
which arise fiom the recepdon of important visitors; she is some- 
tuna regarded as the senior nadmbusa of the girls in the village; 
and she is usually asked to express her views in any suits affecting 
the lineage. On the death of one stich woman vill^ers remarked 
that die village had ‘died', as they would do on the death of a 
headman. 

On the durt a major division is indicated running across the 
village. The word cUente is used, informally, for the sections I have 
mendoned, but outside its fc^mal use as a secdon of a chief’s 
capital, its applicadon is reladve. In kassboia’s village, the groups 
to the south of the line were r^arded as one citente as distinct &om 
the groups to the north c( the line. I myself being with 

Secdoo A faund difficulty in peisuadi:^ members of Sections £, F 
and H to vitii me, although I was on friendly terms with my 


‘Hm tektMfulu{a given m to she actual posidoa of die bodmaa on die 
gmealogy: oot to die poaition which he inherited. likewise die rdadonship 
is c al c MbB d ftoci die actual and not the inherited posibom of wUage members. 
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ne^boun of Section G. Although children plaved together, it 
was as if a wall existed down the village, across wUch even gossip 
passed with difficulty. In the 1949 dry season the di^tomy be¬ 
came very marked: the men from Se^ons A. B, C and D went 
together to a fishing camp by Kampemba Lagoon in the Congo 
(with the exception of one man who prefared lake fishing^: 
while all the rest went to Kamaundu Lagoon on the Rhodesian 
side. 

This division marks offi &irly neatly though not precisely, the 
headman's linear from the rest of the village. This is on the one 
hand a division between the representatives of the owning Uncage 
and those whose kinship bonds with the headmanship are weaker; 
and on the other hand a divisioa b ec wcen those who arc likely to 
live permanently in the village and those vi^o are birds of passage; 
who have no direct tics of kinship to maki* fhem reside there, out 
who have sou^c in this village rather than in any other viU^ for 
the time being a prosperous base for their activities. In this village 
and in some othm (I do not know how general the custom is) a 
special graveyard is reserved for diose mashers of the headman's 
lineage who die in the village. The correlation here is not exact, 
since one mi^t expect Section D, distant in kinship terms, to be 
aligned with the northern dtaite. But when one takes into account 
certain parts of the village rituals, in which the owning lineage is 
treated separately from me strangers, and the motives behind the 
moves &om village to village, the arrangement is seen to be more 
than coinddentaL 

The Village as a Unit 

Although villages as^idcal units of one name are stable and 
there are villages vdiich have retained their identity for at least 
two centuries, the component members are constantly Aanpng 
Hiey do not change o^ with the death of old and the biim of 
new members. Vimges are unstable in that inhabitants foe one 
reason or another arc dissatisfied with life and move to some other 
village, while others are dissatisfied elsewhere and move in. In the 
village of kasbbula, as we saw, groups D to H had moved in 
since 1940, while ocher groups had moved out. Only the groups 
immediately round the headman had remained constant, but even 
within them personnel had to some extent changed; what had 
endured was tnc presence of some lineage memben. What sort of 
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a iinit thm does the village represent? In what is tU unity ex¬ 
pressed? The common thread in the villages considered above is 
the association of the owning linc^e with the name of the village 
through time. 

I have already pointed out that the mode of livelihood allows 
for the existence of villages of substantial size. But it cannot be said 
that the village is essen^ to the main economic activities of the 
people: economic life is not dependent on corporate activities on 
the village level, and rights in fishing and agricultural areas are 
atomized to the indiviouaL In a few places the members o( a 
village unite in certain economic activiues, but this is a con- 
vesuence rather than a r^d necessity. They may tmite to clear a 
channel through grasses to running water, to surround an area of 
gardens with a ditch against animals; to cut a path to the village 
wateriiw^lacc. Because pc^le live in vill^es chiefi call upon 
tribute bbour by villages. The common economic aedvides are 
initiated by headmen a^ in this way the posidon of the headman 
is used to the advantage of his villagers generallv. Apart &om the 
advantage there is no reward, except perhaps beer at the head¬ 
man’s expense at the end. Lesser instances vmere co-operadon is 
needed may find helpers firom within or outside the village; a rich 
man asks for help to weed his garden and the opportunity for gain 
is open to all Fishermen fiom a village may see up a camp in one 
place but this does not mean that all members of the vill^e are 
constrained to go there, nw does it preclude friends, relatives or 
strangen firom elsevdiere joining in to build the same camp. 

If the village is not an economic unit, it is not a kinship unit 
eitfaer. Young people seek advice on domesdc matters not prim¬ 
arily from die village headman but from the leader of their seedem 
who may, indden^y, be village headman. But to some respect 
unity doa appear in domestic arrangementt. Children up to the 
ajgc of ten live with thdr grandparents but normally return at that 
dme to the villa« of thw parents, the boys to build bachelor 
huts, the girls to deep in kitchens or inhousa of older unmarried 
widowed or divorced women. Play-groups are formed by village 
children in the village. Village mrls oand together to play 
kuhutai (Jder girls each adopt a ^daughter’ from among the 
yot^er and teach them to cook outside. Again banaeimbusa 
(midwives and instructresses of girls at puberty, marriage and 
diiUbirth) are taken from among the older women of the 
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viUage, ix^utever may be their reladomhip to the gicL A boy 
on marriage chooses his intermediary, for malting arrangements 
with his in4aw$, &om among the more distantly related members 
of his village. When twins are bom the parents go aroiznd the 
village from house to bouse demanding presents. Generally there 
is a separate graveyard for cadh village (in addition to that of the 
owning lineage). 

To outsiders members of one village tend to be regarded as kin, 
and ate associated with die dan of the headman, althou^ it is 
widely known that each village contains representatives of man y 
different tribes, clans and lineages. These social are 

present in the idea of village unity. A person can be described as 
Mtvina Kasehula, a person o£ casbbuu, which is both the village 
as a place and the name of its headman. The garden of any meml:^ 
of the village can be described as ‘the gardens of xasebula*, and 
so on. 

These points exemplify the cardinal fret here, that it is by his 
village that a man idmdJ^ politically. The vilL^ or the 

section of the chief’s capital, is the smallest political unit and for 
this reason it is the most exact de&iiuoo he can give of himself to 
strangers and to the Administration. This importance is nowadays 
enhanced: to identify himsdf to the Admimstration a man gives 
name and viU^e; and he carries these labels about with him on his 
idendey card. All dealings with the cfaiefr go by way of vill^ 
headmm. Thus the headman should take liogants to court. If the 
chief has announcements to make to his people or if there is an 
important visitor headmen are caUed and have to hand on the 
information to their villagers. A diief requiring tribute calls for 
it by villages; the headman leads chose bearing it to the capital. 
Tribute laoour, likewise, is sought through headmen. But hm it 
has to be stressed chat the headman docs not have control over all 
aspects of his villagen* lives. A villager may not refuse to pay tax 
or tribute through his headman; he must recognize bis headman 
as hispolidcal superior and as a sort of policeman wdio canreport 
him f^ keeping unhygienic houses, for rowdiness or for uimue 
drunkenness. But political authority is limited in scope. It is the 
more limited here, in fret, firstly because the village under the 
headman has no control of cultivable or fishing ground; and 
seccmdly because so many members arc relative strangers and do 
not look to the headman for advice or authority in matters solely 
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in the sphere of domestic liie. Nor, it might be added, has the 
headman audiority as priest to the ancestors of the vUla^ com- 
monity. The Christian God in as manv forms as there are missioos 
has taken their place; nor in the old days did the headman’s wor* 
shipping or sacrifice bring particular blessing upon the stranger 
groups uving with him. As a funily af&ir, the worship of a group 
^ ancestors Drought benefit only to a section of cl^ village. Per¬ 
haps most important in the Luapub headman’s n^attve attributes 
is Use fact that although he has temporary command of the people 
Uving at any time in his village th^ have the ultimate sanction in 
their own bands. They can move out. And the last thing that a 
headman wants is for his village to dwindle. 

XiesUtfota of Village Life 

It has become dear that a large proporticHi of village inhabitants 
are not per m a nen t residents. shift about freaucatly fix}m 
village to village. The unit which does this is the nousenold of 
married couples and children who happen to be with them. It may 
happen that larger groups move tt^ether, and a group suffidendy 
latge may take^addidonalst^ofesublishingavillageonicsown 
account. But without the dednon of indiviaual households thh 
step would not be possible. 

What do people seek in their movements firom village to 
village? In bncC diey sedc a village which, in their own experi¬ 
ence. is healthy, hartnonious, free fiom sorcery and premature 
death, and whem they prosper. But behind these virtues oft^id^ 
village lies a mystical control: the headman’s medicines. A village 
isg<^ or bad, a headman popular or unpopular, according to his 
emdency at m ai nt ai n i ng ^ viil^e medicines; the measure of 
his skill in them u the way that any resident prospers under 
them. 

As I have already pointed out, it is taken for granted that the 
place in which people Uve is the village; for Luapula residents life 
in isdated homesteads scattered through the bush is not to be 
thought of. No doubt historical and sodoloeical reasons for this 
exist. It is also the way in which all the nd^bouxine tribes Uve. 
But for the individaal the question remains whidi viHage is he to 
choose as his home. 

A headman’s medicines are directed towards the prosperity of 
the village members, their increase, and the warding ofi* of sor- 
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eery; &nd one part of them, the calabash, serves to purify the 
vill^ers on certain spedhc occahons, as death in the village, or the 
kiiling by a village member of a m^cally d^erous animal^ 
Sorcery is mainly regarded as responable for mismrtuncs that bc- 
&11 vil^ers. A sorcerer can send sickness and death directly; other 
troubles such as quarrelling arc held to be indirectly related to 
sorcery since jealousy lies behind quarrels, and sorcery goes with 
jealousy. The same ceremony at the foundation of a vil^^ links 
village expansion with protection against sorcery: the headman 
takes a number of medicated pea and hammers them into the 
ground some distance aromus the nucleus of the village. The 
medicine should have two effects: to make the village expand, by 
the additim of many houses, to the boundary so marked; and to 
keep sorcery (and with it animals liV^ lions and hyenas) 

outside this boundary. The other important ritual at the fotutda' 
don of the vilk^e, or when it shifts, is the planting of the mhi^ 
which also contains both and-sorccry medicine and medicine to 
the headman's popularity. The nshipa is named also eUte a bantu — 
‘ calling people (to the village)’ and is widely known to include 
a charm ffom the honey-guide hird which attracts men to follow 
them to vidld honey. 

Villagers expect protection from these and other medicines. 
The misfcfftunes they meet in their domesde life in the village can 
be accounted for by the 6ilure of the headman’s n^pa* which 
has not been strong enough to counter the effects of socccry, or of 
his calabash, which has failed in its purifying capacity. 

Mystical barm is caused on the Luapiila by sorcery and not by 
witocraft.* The sorcerer himself has to manipulate medicines 
to cause barm; and most often be has to present himself at 
the viedm’s house, by nighL It is said thus that sorcery can be 


* I haw desoibeil die nediciBes in detail in my aidde ‘Ritnl and the Head' 

maaahip of Villages': to which che readet is r efetted foe hiQee creas* 

meat of the sui^ matter and the nes Makn. 1 am grateful to the 

of for permissioo to rqirodoce tome tnautial from that aitick ia 
this diapcer. 

*'hie ritual of hdww fuJbiiw. 

* More general misfottUDes, like prdooged dtoti^ or aewre gales, have 
diiiimt causet and pteventatives: aee diapter Vm. 

«Bu( for convmiencs I use the wrb ‘to bewitth' in dx seax of'(o attack 
with sonsy’. 
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onected &om people in (he same village or neighbouring 
viUa^. With one ezeepdon, I could find no pardcolar category 
of km who were reeularly thoi^t to be sorcerers. Generally any. 
mie fiom the neigmwurhood l:^bouring jealousy was a possible 
sorcerer. The occepdon is sorcery within the lineage, which goes 
withrivaliyfor the tenure of the office ofheadmanslidp. As I sug¬ 
gested cadier there appears to be today at any rate difficulty m 
finding out, and reluctance to take aedtm against, a sorcerer. 
Agamt diis very generalized land of enemy, the hiMthnan’s 
magic has an important role to play. 

The headman for his part has cause to look after his villagen 
well. He has to intervene wisely in those disputes which come to 
his nod^ and carry out other practical tasks which make for the 
well-being of his inllage. A headman can lose followers through 
his own W character, but if in spite of his general efficiency and 
common sense his village is troubl^ it is saidhe lus bad medicines 
or is not looking after them proo^y. His interest is not only to 
keep his villagers contented with nim; it is also to attract others to 
his village. Putting it another way. on the one hand he docs not 
want his villagers to win other headmen and he docs want pe^le 
to come ftom other headmen to join him. He takes steps to 
both of these by his riniaL He is thus, in these terms, wooing his 
vill^ers at the same rime as he is exhibiting hostility to other 
h ead men . His village can only expand at the expense of other 
villages. I have heard the ritual of ^ring the nshipa described as 
‘bewitching the country’; for the headman is planting mcdkanc 
not only for the prosperity of himself and his followers, but also 
for the harm of other headmen and of their followers since these 
^ only chai^ their residence if misfortune has first befoUen 
them. 


The medicines for the prospmty of the village arc impartial. 
'Iliey do not work better against sorcery atcadaog emc group 
than sorcery a tt a ckin g another grot^ widdn the village. Thus the 
headman cannot disenminate against certain people through t hem , 
fo some of the ritual the villagers themselves have to partake, and 
do to willingly for it is to the benefit of them alL It becomes 
apparent that one important way in which the village exhibits 
unity is uuough the rituaL Residence in a village imposes certain 
obligations upon villagers when they arc living in it. They cannot 
refuse tax or tribute; tiiey have to recognize the headman as their 



(«) When a new purifying calabuh ii iraiaUed in a viUaK women sweep tbeir 
bewtht at sunriK and take the a^iea to a etoa-partia to the wnt. The nuykun 
(ivea them medicated water far replaiccring ihctf heatths. 


The magiftan (leit) li|^ new fite with gran iram a raolea* nest. symlmU 
iiiitg afetjr. Ihe headman has brought sticks to mve new fire to the women of 
the triO^. Cabbasbet bang over the nre on a forked stick. 
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sujW. But likewise a man when he comes to a vilW 
binds humelf to observe the ritual taboos and prescriptions im- 
p<^ upon villagers on certain occasions. If a man dies in the 
village K u incumbent on a resident to attend the mouminff 

ceremony unless he is a close kinsman. Yet ritually the death a&« 

cve^o^ for all have to take part in the taboos and to be cleansed 

of the ^th. Again on the installation of a new headman it is not 

essential for everyone to attend and lecture the new man on 
nun^p, althou^ this is the custom; but ritually all must par- 
by ^ving die village bounds when the ‘village pot’ is put on 
the fire for the fint time. Co-residence forces vilL^ into cor¬ 
porate action, and the sanction against n^lcct is miZottune to the 
village as a whole. 

Motcs from village to village arc made for the most part by 
i^vidual fomilics. In the village of kasebula, it was in way 
that the members of all the smaller sections were built up: fint one 
man coming to try the village out, followed later by odicn of his 
kinsmen when he found it successfiiL The ritual aim stresses the 
hous^old as the basic unit. In village ricu^ the ehin^ that are 
ritualized arc marital intercourse, fires and cooking.^ These are 
elements which are espedally associated with the household of a 
1^ and his wife, ftom the point of view of the ritual the mar- 
ri^ households appear as units of equal status in the composition 
of the village. Youths and old people are to a great extent ex¬ 
cluded from the ritual. The ernfmasis is on the vmage as a collec¬ 
tion of domestic imits based on marital relationships and sym¬ 
bolized by their essential elements, fire and sex It is homes 
which am the mobile units; at the same dme they form the basis 
of the village since they are die most sadsfoctory self-contained 
economic umts. Each of t hes e households is independent in that it 
is at liberty to leave the village and settle elsewhere; but during its 
residenc e it is bound to ocher like units by equal patddpadon in 
a common ritual. 

Litteage Ownership of the 

In some ropccts there is a dear distinction between those mem- 
hen of the village who are stra^cn and those who belong to the 
lineage with wmch the village is associated (above, p. 133). While 


* See my ankle, op. dt, pp. 5-7, la, ij. 
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in general the limal protection wotb evenly chrooghouc the 
vilh^ the (leach of tiU headman or of his wife is followed by 
ricuiJ in v^iich the owning line^^e is dearly set apart from the 
strangers. The owning lln^e elo^ whether or not they live in 
the i^age, are responsible ror the ritual in these occasions, and 
they alone are present in the village when the 'village pot* is 
plam on the fire for the first time.* Other residents go outsde the 
vill^ boundaries and wait impadaitly in the bitter cold of dawn 
while the lineage elden share a meal cooked in the pot. It is on this 
occasion that the uldmate controllers of the village are best 
evident. This lineage affiiir is carried out with no one else present 
in the village, which is left fiee and uncontaminaced for the lineage 
elders to ‘warm’ effe ctiv ely with this ritual cooking. At the in¬ 
stallation of headman KASEBUIA, the whole matter of succession 
was ordered by two other elders of the Leopard Clan of the same 
lineage who lived in the ca|Htal of Kazernb^ 

But this lineage is to some extent dependent on that of the 
headman's wife. The ritual for the village depends as much on her 
as it docs on him, for together they make the nshipa and the 
purifying calabash effective, ^thout this marital relationship 
there can be no village so long as ritual is its mainstay. On his 
wife’s death, the headman has to wait for a successor &om her 
lineage before he can make the medicines effective again, for he 
may not rwnarry without her. The other role that her lineage has 
is to provide a caretaker after the death of the headman. It is the 
headman’s own lineage who make this appointmenr. and they do 
so explicitly for the reason that the person appointed must not ^ 
in a position later to usurp the hcadmanship. This is an important 

E 'nt when it is remembtted that the headman’s sons, of his wife’s 
his wives’) clan, often live in the village. The importance of 
wife’s Uncage is evident here, and also the Ect mat it is in¬ 
eligible for the office of hcadmanship. 

bt the choice of a headman, there is initial discussion among 
memben of the lineage; and when decisions are coming to a 
point, a meeting is caliM at a house in the village. Lineage 
attend, and memben of the resident in the village. But the 

str^er elements do not attend. They have no great interest in 
doing so. This is a private, &inily nutter for me lineage con- 


* Op. dt., p. xa. 
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cerned; it is not their af&ir. Ndghbouiing headmen attend cm this 
occasion (see next section). Strangen in the viJlage are in no 
position to cake steps cicher to elect a headman, or to ^ve a >irad- 
man deposed who is imsarirfactoty to them, llsc step which 
they can cake if they are dissatisfied is to move out Tnis is a point 
which is regularly made to a novice headman, kasbsula was told 
the moment he was appointed that if be did not act well as hcad> 
man many people would leave him; and the heads of all the 
stranger sections of the village were listed. This is the burden of 
most of the speeches made to him at this and ‘You're going 
to break the village, what are we going to do?* is a song sung on 
the occasicHL 

The owning lineage provides the st^le dement in the vill^e. 
Although the actual members of a lineage present in the vill^e 
mav chwge, some are always there and the name of the village 
and of the headnunship belongs to the lineage. This group is 
marked oiTfiom the strangen who arc liable to shift fiom vilhge 
to village so fiequently that in kaS£SCla, for the omy 

villagen who had resided there ten years previously were mem¬ 
bers of the owning line^: the strangen had all come since thoi. 
In effect therefore, in a mixed village like kassbuia (and vill^cs 
consisting of only <me lineage arc uncommon) there are two 
permanent elements: the headman and his lineage on the one 
(und; and on the other the relation between them and the 
stnngen present. No matter if these strangen change, the 
dichotomy is always present. 


Some Inter-villa^ Relations 

For Central Afiica it has been si^ested diat ‘the politied 
secerns of these people [is] rooted in the self-assertion ^villages, 
toe smallest corporate groups, against one another’.^ The existence 
of the dichotomy between ownen and strangen allows great play 
to the rivalry of headmen with each ocher. Kazembe has 315 
villages north of Johnston Falls, and the tinman of each of than 
is competing for the &voun c£ any of their inhabitants to come 
and reside with him. Ihe scraneers in a village have no tics any 
ultimate importance with the headman they are living with for 


1 Gluckman tt tL, ‘The Village Headman in Bzidih Centzal Aftka’, p. 9). 
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the time being. Hiey ace dependent on him for nothing. Tlicy can 
get as much out of any other headman as they can from h»m in 
addition to the normal strains «ie would expect to arise in life in 
a compact village, and which would make people want to leave, 
there is the additional fret that misfortunes of many kinds are set 
down not to chance but to the iiiefficien(^ of the headman’s medi¬ 
cines: and these can therefore also be made a reason fr>r leaving the 
village. To leave a village does not necessarily mean a great mit- 
fortuDc. Even if one is bewitched by someone in the ne^hbour- 
hood, it may be necessary only to go to the next village: head¬ 
man here may have medidne strong enot^h to counteract the 
sorcery. It is in fra common practice for a side person to be 
moved to relatives in a nearby village to cry the effra of a dif¬ 
ferent village medicine on the disease. One can always fall back on 
the village of one’s own lineage, if such exists. Failing that, some 
remote tie of kinship may be invedeed as suftdenc reason to settle 
in one village or another. 

Conflia Dctwecn headmen seldom comes into the open: few 
headmen accuse others of trying to steal their vill^crs by sorcery. 
The only instance which I came across concerned kasebula him¬ 
self who was accused by a nearby headman of stealing his vil- 
lagcn. In fret many dT his villagcn had come from the village of 
the other headman. Kazembe. who despises the ritual of the 
smaller villages, blamed the complainant for being quarrelsome. 
Yet all headmen are sorcerers: mis is the common cstimacion. 
Success in all spheres b obtainable only through sorcery. The 
higher in polid^ rank, the greater a sorcerer one b. A headman 
must have got hb office through sorcery: thb Aat He has 
used hb sorcery to kill offa previous incumbent or to kiU rivals; 
or dse it means that be b known to be a sorcaer, and thb may act 
as a threat that if he b not appointed, then the one who b wiU die. 
Moreover headmen are known to use medicines—those of the 
village—and although some of these may be r^arded as good 
methanes, odsers are bad in that they are direaca to harm others 
in then course of doing good to himself and hb village. To inake 
the ^ual ritual status ^headmen more evident, they all get th eir 
medianes from the same six or seven magiaant- Most of mese are 
themselves headmen of Itmg^tanding v&gcs. Headmen thus vie 
with one another for followers with the same, or simila r medi¬ 
cines. 
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Tlie rcbriooshipi between headmm arc noticeably feendly 
when they meet in public, and there are many occasions when 
nci^bourxM headmm have to meet for various duties. Theac are 
now more nequcnc since the establishment of an adxninistrative 
‘parish’ system in the valley shortly before I left: a pariah /-ntintu 
of a wup of four or five villa^ wifo one of the bfadnyri 
elected by the male members of ^ padsh as its head. I did not 
have occasion to see the system properly in action. But one im¬ 
portant duty of headmen is at the choice and installation of a 
nei^ibouring headman in office. At the choice, it is diey who are 
witnesses to the choice of the lineage elders, a^ who sometunes 
themselves add their voice to the deliberations. When the ^oice 
is made it is they who cake the new headman and show bim to the 
chief or to Kazembe. If there has been bitterness over tbe succe»* 
sion they can present to the authorities a balanced view of the 

affair . 

There are other lands of positive links between vill^ bead- 
men, and between villages. Headmen of die same tribe recognize 
brot herh ood among thonsclves, saying they are lufw» himo, one 
fomily. Links of this kind are strong among Tabwa, among Shila 
and amons Lunda particularly. Another link is tbe perpetual 
kinship of a group of headm^ mvmbolo was the first to build, 
in the 1890$, on the Mulde stream, ffis village expanded and in 
time various relatives broke off to fwm ot&r villages nearby. 
These headmen broke avny at various times, w h having bi< re- 
latimuhip fiom the mvmbolo who was headman at the time of the 
break-away; and these relationships persisted; and they persist so 
long as th^ are near enough each omer to be in occasional inter¬ 
course. It is to be noted that headmen who arise in this way have 
relationships not <mly of lineage, but also of affinal kinship with 
the origiim headman; perpetual kinship works additionally 
throu^ any line, when some event of importance has emphasized 
the significance of the link between two persons concerned. The 
hreak-away of a group of kinsmen to form rVi** own viU^e is an 
event of sufficient significance to allow the kinship links between 
them to be perpetuated. All these headmen ace not regarded as 
dkolwes but having become headmen their names will not die out 
until the villages themselves arc broken. Perhaps in time all or 
many will become eihalwa in their own right, oflineages which 
they themselves will have originated. Thus at the present stage. 
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DOC only tbc bcaJmcn of mumbolo's own lineage, but also those 
of his aftoes still discuss a&irs with mumboio. This is because they 
ate comparative newcomers co the valley, and mumbolo is che 
most important dose relative they know. 

Another device linldi^ vill^es and headmen is the dassifica- 
cion of kin. A man is ‘brother’ to unknown members of his dan 
and ‘son’ to memben of his Other’s dan.^ This is true for village 
headmen as for everyone else. Memben of one village become 
identified with the headman and his lineage. This is so only in 
a broad tense. Of a village, it might be said: ‘the people there 
are Lion Clansmen’, although the speaker must be aware of the 
existence of many clans in ^ village. A headman also speaks of 
the village in this way, identifying it with himself, kasbbula is 
of the Leopard Clan, kfis nei^tbouring headman, nsholo, is 
a ‘son’ of the Leopard Clan, this being his Other’s clan This 
allowed kassbula to say: ‘The villa^ of msholo is my son’. 
From this position a dose fiiendtlw was established between 
the two headmen in spite of the difinence in rank: XASSBxnjt. a 
Lunda, a royal gravekeeper, a name of long standing; NSROto, a 
newcomer, a Lmigu of no ocher political importance. This ‘kiit> 
ship’ between vill^es gives rise to no special rights m obligations. 
It anords simply me knowledge of kii^p. It is so tenuous chat it 
is overridden by the more tangible kinsnip relationships which 
may exist between thdr inhabitants. 

Nearly every pair of villages in the country can be linked 
together in this way, through the dan connections of one of the 
successive headmen of one vmage with one of the successive head* 
men of the other. But headmen see litdc point in finding what the 
rebcionship is unless the villages are already in contact for some 
other reason: whether of ne^bourhood, of much intermarriage, 
of acquaintance, etc. Headman kasbbula once entertained me 
while walking throu^ the forest by rdatu^ the name of every 
village in the valley fmm south to north in order. Among these 
there was a mere handful with which he did not boast some 
of kinship or affinity. But it requires constant meeting and discus* 
sion before this kmship comes to have an emotional content: in the 
first place it has to be constantly mouioned and traced out. It 
arises only to enhance relationships of some ocher kind already in 


* See abore, p. 6a. 
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existence, to translate political or other kinds of relationship into 
the more intimate one of blood. 

I discuss later some of the inrer-village linlg which arise from 
common residence in chiefdoms, and, more recently, in pariA»« 
Headmen of villages in these unia know <me another welL In 
parishes and chiefdoms they have fremient discusnon of adminis- 
trativc and other problenu. Linb of this kind are stnmg in a 
densely populated country where kinship has little basis in 
locality. 

A Luapula villa^ is a temporary association of people ibr the 
purpose of habitation. Membership carries with it a few political, 
ritual and economic obligations. There u a striking contrast be¬ 
tween (on die one hand) die longevity of a village under one 
name, its continued assodation with a lineage, and its comparative 
permanence on one site; and (on the otha) its fhang ing com¬ 
position from Year to year. Ac the same time its structure is stable 
to the extent that a cleavage in kinship and interest always exists 
(except in the smallest vilu^) between manben of the owiung 
lineage and the others, the strangers. 

In a speetde kinship study it would be necessary to look more 
dosely into the domestic arrangements of a village than has been 
done here. But one of the important features which emerges from 
our short analysis is the extent of the mobility of individoal 
households; and the autonomy of the household was also found 
CO be emphatically represented in village ritual. Household 
autonomy gives the Luapula vilL^ its spe^ character of flux. 
This poina up another contrast: ^ is tM contrast of the actual 
compositioR of a village in terms of clan and tribe, and the com¬ 
position imputed to it by outsiders for whom villagers are of the 
clan and tribe to which its headman is known to bdoog. Villages 
then are seen as frxed points associated with parricular dus, 
lineages and tribes, distributed along the valley floor. When 
Kazembe receives tribute from a village with a Chishinga head¬ 
man of the Drum Clan, it is the Bcna Chishinga, or the Drum 
Clan, who bring him tribute, r^ardless of the actual providen 
and bearers of it. This is not to say that penonal sacuses ace 
totally submerged in the headman's status; it is that in some 
situations they are. The headman is known to everyone; the com¬ 
position of ms village is not. If villages are seen as fixed points 
associated with dans, lineages and tribes, intcr-viUage rcudons 
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liJcewise pcovule fixed lines of rekdomhip of these groups among 
themselves and between these ^oum and the kingship. Aa^ 
kinsmen are widdy scattered; ^ cl^ cluster of village houses 
gives to a lineage a focus of interest ^ndiile to outsiden it afibrds a 
place on the ground doscly associated with the owning lineage. 



CHAPTER VI 
THE LUNDA 


History and the Kingship 

O P the groups of imnugraius mentioned in Clup. II, it wis the 
Lunda (under the leadership of Kazembe) who became 
politically supreme. In the way the tribes are characterized, just as 
the Shila are the fishermen, and the Lur^ ace the miUct-culti> 
vators, so the Lunda are the rulers. As occupied in fishing 
are classed as baSkila so those occu{^ in ruling are classed as 
baLunda. A Lungu told me: In a suit, we accept ^Judgment of 
the Lurula for tn^ are our great rulers'; and whether the assessors 
of a court arc themselves Lunda or of another tribe, it is as Lunda 
that they pass Judgment, likewise those of Razembe's capital, and 
ddzeru of omer chiefi' capitals, are often classified cmddy as 
Lunda. The Lunda thus are not only those associated dosely with 
government, but also those who form the retinue of Kazemoc and 
^ chiefi. For instance, at the burial of Kazembe, at two points 
on the route to the grave the royal gravekeepets, who are in a 
sense representative « the dead ^zembes, attack with switches 
what th^ call ‘the Lunda’—in diis case those who are following 
the bier to the graveside. In point of fict the ‘teal’ Lunda—the 
aristocrats—ate not present on this occasion, and the retinue is 
composed of interests citizens of the capital, and those vdu> have 
JoinM the processitm fiom the vill^es tt has passed throi^L 
At this pomt I adopt a somewhat Afferent approach. This study 
is not primarily concerned with the kingdiip, but it is necessary to 
connect clan, line^c, tribe, village, etc., with kingship as we have 
already connected them with kinship, descent and residence. The 
kingshi p is a particular attribute o£ the Lunda and for diii reason 
the Lunda will receive more ^tedfic treatment than the other 
tribes. 

The Lunda are also in a special position. They share tome of the 
diaracteristics of other triba: they look out to their ‘home’ in the 
South-West Congo; they have their own dialect and their own 
body of custom. In this rc^>ect the Lunda are one of many tribes 
in tne valley, and participate in tribal divisions. But the custom 
I t47 
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which particularly defines Lundahood is chat they arerulers. In the 
past the kingship was of great power, and today the king is the 
Senior Native Authority and representative m the Northern 
Rhodesia Government. At the same time the kingship remains the 
centre o( die traditional value system in the p(wti^ life of the 
people. So 'ndiile Lundahood clearly distinguishes a Lunda fiom 
oth^ yet the specific task of Lundahood is the unifying one 
government. 

In view of their politically unique position, it may be expected 
that the Lunda have a type of organization which dmera in many 
respects from that of the other tribes present, all of which ^ow 
certain sunilarities. The kingship and aristocracy are unique within 
a society in which groups of other kinds are repeated. There ar^ 
for inscaiKe, many diiefdoms, clans, tribes, lineages, villages, 
village sections and households. The repeated example of each of 
these all have a significant minimum of features in common; their 
individual meml^n fill roles which are like the roles of others in 
other similar groups. But the kingship has no equals, and the be¬ 
haviour of iis memben differs fiom the behaviour of members of 
all other kinds of groups: &nd there are social mechanisms to main* 
tain this distinction. 

In the next two chapters I want to sketch^ the nature of the 
kingship, and show the extent to which the kingship and Lunda* 
hood permeate the rest of the society. It will be seen that although 
the governmental activities of the Lunda ate far-reaching, this is 
not the case with other Lunda activities. What I specially vrant to 
bring out are the fitetors which prevent the politically powerful 
Lunoa fiom enveloping the other residents with their own cul¬ 
ture; and those make other tribesmen restrain themselves 
fiom seeking identification with the Lunda. 

Just as there is a general likeness in the structure of the clans and 
Unices we have &cu ss cd so &r, so diere is a general li^css in 
their histories. At least this is the case for chose groups which 
reached the valley in Bwilile and Shila times: groups arriving in 
Lunda times have histories which are not fixed in the way the 
older histories are, and which do not culmixsate in an account of 


* Hus cavalier ewaontnt of much historical and other may perhaps be 
excused nnee I an pr^ru^ an account of the hasmy, ccrettioaial and ritual 
of the longship. 
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the estahlishroent of the present land limadon- These 

will be discussed in Chap. DC. But the kind of history which is 

related by die Lunda is totally different. 

Lunda hirtory is the common oropeity of the king, the royal 
tomilyandthcaristoCTacs, It is a tribal rather than a line^bittory. 
It has no single repository like the cikolwt who is the only proper 
person to t«^ lineage history. It is the commonest subjea of con¬ 
versation when aristocrats are wthcred toget^ at the king’s 
co^ and the court ceremonial also provides many occasitmsior 
episodes to be fortniUy n^mted. It fro in Imcdsc histories 

in that it outlines the political progress of the in linked 
cpisod« ^ does not, as line^ hmoties do, stop sho« at the 
time of the group’s establishment in the Luapula Valley. 

The Lunda the^ves give a historii^ orientation of tW king¬ 
ship. They continuaUy look to the past to explain, to justify, and 
to act. Thus almost any question which I asked during the course 
of field-work on Shila-Lunda rdarions was answered in terms of 
^ hist«^ given above (pp. 40 £). To the Lunda, this did mote 
dian tell of some crucial historical events. It did more 
even than account for Shila-Lunda relations today. It dr*rri b H 
them. In manv reflects the politico-ritual rdarions of the two 
giOTps are well symbolized in this historical episode, neuba was 

politically beaten: his connection with the land and the waten was 

suted, and he became ritual head of Chisenga, ‘Kazembe's Store- 
hot^’. He was called the 'Mwadi' of Kazembe, his 'chief wife’, a 
position which carries important ritual tm n| i f apop5- 

It is the same with the internal a£^ of the kingship. The whole 

Jusrificarion of the existe n ce of the kingship and its customs is 
reteed back to its origin in the sure of Mwata Yamvo. The re¬ 
lations of the ki^ to ea^ aristocrat, or relations among the aristo¬ 
crats, are likewise established and described historically. Guidance 
feom the past is sou^t in questions of appointment to office. 
Custom is wdl rooted in the past, and even a new custom is soon 
$ 1 ^^^ Justification in antiquity. Thus it is a new rule (asfer as I 
could establish) that a prince mould be appointed king only if his 
mother has di^ No sooner was this idea formulated than it was 
given sancricy by being attributed to Mwatt Yamvo. But current 
events are likewise history in formation; and when recently 

stated that the kineship should never again go to the Snake 
the reason adduced was the trouble which Kazembe XIV’s Snake 
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CJan mother caused on his death. Presumably this episode will be 
remembered as a part of Lunda history. 

It will be seen. then, that there is an element of myth in the 
notion vtdikh the people have that history exp lai n s current 
reality. I do not mean simply that Lunda, for example, wrongly 
attribute to Mwata Yamvo the rule about the mother of Kazem^. 
If one considers the explanation of the present Shila-Limda rela¬ 
tionship in terms of the st<»y of nkuba and Nachituti, this histtxy 
may be a myth and there are good reasons for supposing it is so. 
But the undoubted myth here is that alleged social reality which it 
purports to explain. This is an extension of the myth of the tribal 
distinctiveness in custom, ndiich I wrote of in Oup. IL Not all 
Shila today are swamp-c^elling fish eaters; nxuba is politically 
autonomous of Kazembe now ^though he pays respects to him 
when he crosses over firom the Belgian Congo. The Bwilile, 
;^am, live under chiefi and give them their due, so when history 
says ‘they know no c hi efi* tms hardly explains the present reality. 
Nevertboess these histories are saying something wnich has mean¬ 
ing for the people of today. Th^ are jusdiying the existence of 
certain customs and bolstering the notion of tribal disdneciveness; 
and it is significant that the nodm is perpetuated not only by the 
separate groups concerned but also by the Lunda who conquered 
them. And since tribal distinctiveness is in &ct breaking down, as 
I have shown, it is in past situations that it appears at its best. So 
given the need that the myth persist, the histones have an import¬ 
ant role to play. 

The politically dominant position of the Lunda t they are 

in idadons with a la^ numMr of difRtcent groups. The nature of 
existing political rcladmxs, which are a specific burden of king- 
ship, d^ods upon the memory of historically (brnudve events. 
The Ltmda have always been historians. Gamitto, writing of 
183 j-a, mentioned that ‘these ate the only people in this part of 
Afiica, among diose ubom I have visited, who retain a ^tory 
of this kind, albeit simple and brief.* In 1951, Kazembe XIV, 
with the aid of tome aristocrats and a Cathc^ missionary, pub¬ 
lished a long account entitled My Ancestors and My People* 


* Gunino, 0 Catmk, p. 37}. Valdes give* a misraMlmag of this 
panage in bB book. voLn,p. atia. 

* Kaaembc XIV, Ifhlvt FpmM tto Bmtu BmJi. 
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For an institution whidi, like the kingship, is unique in a 
society history must alwap be an important guide. The reason is 
not omy the recording oi relations with the groups it concerns. 
The kingship is unique and therefore precedent is to be found only 
in its own past. With instituti<»u which are repeated in a society 
this is not so; a commoner can locJc about him and see what the 
custom is from others who have the same problems. A man con¬ 
ducts a ceremony from what he remembers of similar ceremonies 
which he can see practised now and again. Few anthropologists 
lack expenenoe ox weddings and funerals in tlwir two years’ 
sojourn; but a king's funeral takes place only once in a reign. 

The Lunda history thus has the pr^matic ninction of providing 
a storehouse of precraenc at the same time as it helpes to perpetuate 
ancient political relations. In its fimedon it di£to from lizieage 
h is t o r ies. But in each instance the content of the histories will M 
found to reflect the structure of the group involvetL* 

Histcriecl Outline* 

The origin of Kazembe’s Lunda is in the Lunda state of the 
king Mwata Yamvo* in South-Western Katanga. 

By the eighteenth century this state had been in contact with 
Portuguese traden from the west, and had had regular trading 
caravans plying to and frx>m the coast.* A widely Imown story 
relates how me chieftainess Ruep married a Laban prince, 
Chibinda Ilui^; and how as a result of this a frrst emigration 
from Lunda ofdissidents spread out south and west, setting up new 
Lunda centres. The Lubu’s descendants became rulers m the 
Lunda sute, and the second of these took the title of Mwan 
Yamvo; this dele has since been inherited by all the kit^ there.* 

Among the dissident chiefr who departed was one Mwin 


1 1 have already argued along the lines of the laa kcuod in Hiaotf cu the 
Lm^U and ‘Hiseocy and GoMuogies ia a Cenanen State*. See aho Cup. IX. 

* Sec Map L 

* Odterwite Mwaanaavwa, Mwatyav, Muaca Jamwo. etc., etc. See McCul¬ 
loch, Tie Sewthent LwiJt mid RxUttd Pt«f\a, fbc a bibliogra^y of aootcet on 
the kingdom of Mwata Yamvo. 

* But see p. 39, Q. 4. 

* Sec Turner, 'A Londa love Story and its CoosequoKea*, fiar a translation 
of the main sootce, Dtaa de Carvalho, fat broad lines the story is repeated by 
Kazembe't Lunda, but in much leas detail (be diia eariy period, 
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Tibaraka, with his son Chinyanta. Where they settled, they were 
reported to boast, ‘I send no tribute to him who sends no tribute 
to me/ Mwau Yamvo fc 41 owcd up this insult, captured Chinyanta 
aitd his brother Kasombola. and took them to the capital Mean- 
while in the capital a disastrous £re broke out in the section of 
Lt7BCi>tDA. who, because he refused to divulge the name of the 
culprit who started it, was forced to build a tower to reach the sun. 
This fell tiine and again, killing lubvnda's and at last 
LUBUNDA fled. He was an accom^shed metal worker; and when 
some time later a Tittle man’ appeared bearing, among ot^ 
things, copper crosses, it transpired that it was lubukda who had 
made the^ It was thereupon resolved to see the land in which he 
had now settled.* Chinyanta volunteered to accompany the ex¬ 
pedition. He was sent as lieutenant to the expedidtm s leader, 
Mutanda Yembeycmbc. a brother of the previous Mwau Yamvo 
(Chinyanta hims^ was linked to the royal flumily one generation 
hi^icr). He also commissioned his sister s daughter’s son xaskiba 
as Namioma.* 

Two difierent «oups surrendered to the expedition in the 
Lualaba district. Their chiefl were taken back to Mwau Yamvo. 
who ad dres s e d them: ‘You chiefl who have submitted to me, now 
you will be of my flunily, and from this day you arc Lunda.’ The 
chiefs thus honoured became Lunda aristocuts, and one of them, 
MwiKEMTAKDA, subsequently became second in rank to eashiba. 
But they arc still distingu^ed from the ‘true’ Ltmda (Bcna 
Kawand, Bena Nkaland or Bcna Nkalanye) by being cal l ed Bcna 
Lualaba. They got Lunda insignia: sldrts and cow-hide belts. 

Mutanda Ycmbcyembe was still leader of the expedition. 
Chinyanu returned with the chiefr to Mwau Yamvo, with orden 
from Mutanda to »y nothing of the excellent salt they had found. 
But Chinyanu informed Mwau Yamvo and, once they ro- 


* B« see above; p. 39, a. a. 

* Aristooau bold beteditasy posnoas, the tides dsemidva betag iobetked: 
i write tbesn in capitab. I write in italics the tames of rnymto (mg. mMitso); 
th« ate oSm of royal appomtmestt. of wbidi there are vwy many. Some arc 

inlxnted,otben am edlweammonents made by tbe reigning king Nmiwmui 

it a nai^ aj^wmanent sJhH alsrayi bdoogt to tbe bearwrf the name 
KASina, and imp^ EAsaiBA’t role in tbe iastaQaiioe ceremony, literalty 
moms of tbe aoo' k te6n to his duty ofplaciitt dae new king, a ton of the 
londa, upon the drum of cfice. 
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turned to the Luakba, Mutanda killed Chinyanta and his brother 
Kasombola. Back the Lunda went to Mwaa Yamvo, who ap¬ 
pointed Chinyanta s son, Kazembe Ng’anda Bilonda, as leader of 
the expedidon. and gave him iitstructions to kill Mutanda. But 
Mutanda had fled and was not seen again. Kazembe Ng'anda 
Bilonda was the £nt Mwata Kazembe, as future kings of the 
eastern Lunda were m be known. Thev all inhoit^ the personal 
name (Kazembe) and the title (Mwata), while t^ were further 
distinguished by their own personal names , 

Kazembe I died after he had pxmflcd the head of Chief 
Mufunga, who had been killed in a battle cast of the Tj,talaba, 
The circumstances of Kazembe’s death made ^ Lunda return 
once more to Mwata Yamvo, who had the successor chosen by 
means of a competition between two claimants: the one an aristo- 
aat who had killed Muflmga, the other a second ton of ^n- 
yanu. The principle at scal^whecher an aristocrat could be¬ 
come king—was resolved when the prince won die compeddon. 
and it has been adhered to since. Mwata Yamvo then gave the 
prince, now Kazembe 11, a charter to conquer and settle in the 
east. He gave him all the Lunda insignia of kingship, and said: 
‘Kanyem^ son of Chinyanta, we slmc our kingdiip with you, 
for wherever vou go you will be your own master. If my children 
[s subject^ ^ould come where you are ruling, they will not eat 
urom your fire; and your children when they come to the country 
where I rule, shall not eat &om my fire; we will give only un¬ 
cooked food.* And everything that I do you diaB do; all the 
customs of my kingship will m the customs of yours also.... 
Now you are Mwata. we divide the realm between us, and no 
other chief will challenge your £une. There will be two countries 
in our kingdom. Wherever you go to the east of the Lualaba will 
be your country, and the country to the west of the Lualaba will 
remain my country. Go and conquer chat all men may be yours.' * 
By this time, b^re even the Lunda had reached the Luapula, 
the aristocratic dtles of the present-day Luapula Lunda had been 
established. Kazembe II recrossed the Lualaoa, subjugated much 


* As a ngn of ipdepcsdeacc aad motoal respect Today widsin the kangdom 
of KazemiM it is only easbim who receives uarooked food frara Kazembe. 

■ The above wording is a traatlation fioia the puUohed htscory, TjUahve 
FyaitJi tM fiantu Bondi, pp. ]0-i. 
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of Saoei. Lamba aad Lomocwa country, and finally traversed the 
LuaDuIL East of the Luapula he was embroiled with 
Makumba, the mture-sf«it in the land of the Aushi tribe,^ finally 
managing to make it cease working malevolently against him. 
From there to Bisa country near Lake Bangweulu, and north to 
Chishinn country, his ma^ was contmuaDy succcssfiU. He then 
heard ofthe Shila in the Luapula Valiev: not of ntuba, 
in the swamm, but of two minor Shila chiefi on the hard lan/l 
whom he defeated. Kazembe installed himself in the village of one 
of these Shila diicfi, Kama, in order to rest before advancing 
farther. But he died there, on the river Lunde, some ii t r iilp s east 
of Mofwe Lagoon. The Lunda buried the body by diverting the 
river, building a mound over die grave, and then allowing the 
river to take its old course; while the hair and nailt, kept throu^- 
out life, were returned to the river LualaU and buried ncartt 
Kaye of his fiither. This was the first interment at Lu^, the 
burial place of most of the subsequent Karembes. 


Kazembe K, Lnkwesa, carried on his predecessor's course of 
concur. ^ moved north to Tabwa and Lungu country. Hic 
Bem^ chief Mwamba, hearing that hu ‘motW’s brother’ was 
coming, blocked the roads leaing into Bembaland with human 
corpses; and Kazembe rented the Bemba kingdom. Kazembe 
reach^ as fir as the Ngonde of Lake Nyasa* and returned by 
h^bwe and Inamwaa« country, and rested in Itabwa. After a 
wlule Kazembe returned to Lun^ the burial place of his pre- 
it as his capital since it was centrally situated in 
the lands he and his predecessors had conquered. Soon (according 
to Father Pinto in I 799 )* the capital was moved to Mofwe. But 
before this ihoc occurred the widely known incident of the 
slender of the Shila in the name of Nachituti, already narrated 
above (pp.4of.). Theonlydiffcrenccbctwccn the Shila account (as 
givOT above) and the Lunda account, is that the Lunda tlui 
Nacmtuti s gift of the land and the waters was worthless «nr^ they 
had already conquered the country by killing mkuba. 

It was during the period of Kazembe HI and IV. whose reigns 


I DffoW ia Plulpoc, 'Makumba—d>e Buahi Tribal Gof. 

Alrboo^ Proftaor M. Wiboo cdls me ibe aw dq bkdi of dw neocb tbe 
ay icy there, durv^ ba researriKS in the regiem. 


•Pm».laeenhjJou^»C4*eoibem I79r, 
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together probably spanned some ninety years up to about i8$o, 
chat Lunu expansion readied and was maintained at its widest. 
During this period the governors (aristocrats) in lands away &om 
the capital organized tribute &om many areas, gave advance 
warning of attacks and lived alongside the tributary chiefi, offer¬ 
ing them protection and assistance in thdr local <hspates. But then 
the Yeke on the one hand and the Arab traders on the other set in 
motion thirty years of tumult. Princes who might have wished to 
take the kingsnip before this period had been unable to muster 
suflidient following locally to overwhelm the reigning king. There 
are records that some had been put to death or given important 
positions by Kazembe. But now Arabs and Yeke had respectively 
mercantile and territorial interests in the area, and rival princes 
sou^t from them and received military support.* Between 1850 
and 1874 five more Kazembes bad taken the ^onc, with external 
help. By the time the situation was stabilized again under 
Kazembe X, the better part of South-Eastern Katanga had been 
lost to Kazembe, as it was now under Yeke ovetlordship. But 
Lunda country itself remained a stronghold against both Arabs 
and Yeke, and many chiefi had come to seek shelter with 
Kazembe. Most were housed in the village of an aristocrat on the 
Mbereshi Rhrer; some firom north and east of Lake Mweru shcl- 
teced on Kilwa Island; and yet others lived in the capital itself and 
on the Lufiibu River. When peace was finally under 

the European powers Kazendx sent them back home whe^ they 
continued to send tribute for some years. But by 1885 the boun¬ 
dary of the Congo Free State had been established by convention 
along die Luapuu. The appearance of the British from die north 
in 1890 (in the person of Sir Alfred Sharpe) ensured that the cast 
bank would be British. Kazembe accepted protection in that year; 
he received Sharpe well in 1892. But m 1897 he ofiered resistance 
and repulsed a force sent fiom the Boma established on the 
Kalungwisi River.* In 1899 the British came again in greater force 
and Kazembe fied across the Luapula. He sought refi^ finally at 
Johnston Falls Mission, recendy established, and told the mis¬ 
sionaries he was willing to accept piotecdon. Mrs. Anderson, wife 


*The two large PortogDCK expeditioni. ia IZ98/9 *ed tSst/a. dinl aoc 
involve t hein a rf vea in locdpolkia to dte ume exteot as dxse la» anivak 
* TiUey, jDwi Cumfoti cf CmMf Afiiu, p. 390. 
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of the nmaon^, accompanied him to meet the British repre¬ 
sentatives at his capital in 1900, and he was recognized as 
Kazemhc X died in 1904. Since then, the more tenuously 
areas fbtmeriy under Kazembe's sway on die Rhodnian side Live 
been gradually whittled away, the latest secession being 
country, until the kingdom was redtKcd to the riverain chiefdoms 
of the present day. Xazembe in his hisuxy he Jojt 

territories owing to the Lunda custom: that vdien chic6 were 
conquered they were succeeded not by Lunda, but ^ their proper 
local successors; a Lunda governor was put in only to supervise 
them.* 

TTu King and thou around him 

The Idi^ship is the centre of Lundahood, and derives, accords 
ing to the events enumerated above, &om the Mmilar kingship of 
Mwau Yamvo in South-Western Katanga. The kings arc des¬ 
cended from Dyulu, the brother of Rueji of the traditions. 
Custom ordains that the Lunda aristocrats should choose a king 
from among the sons of dead kings, bom in the purple. This rule 
has been followed in all instances except tlut of Kazembe VII who 
was installed under somewhatezcepcional circumscances. The king, 
Mwata, has a chief wile, Mvadi, a woman given as ntomho, a gift 
of one of the aristocrats. She and Kazembe together deal with cer¬ 
tain rituals of kingship, including the nongo ya mpanga, the ‘pot of 
the country’ equivalent to the ‘village pot’ of a hcainan’s chirf 
wife. There are three important other wives; die remainder of the 
wives are in the sums of servants to the four most important 
titled women.* 

The capital of Kazembe, the musumba, is the largat village in 
the coimtry, cwisiid^ now of twelve sections (fitente), eiw the 
size of a substantial vilfige. The present apital of Mwansabombwe 
has perh^ some 3,000 inhabitants. Traditionally each Kazembe 
shortly alter succession would desert the capital of his predecessor 
and build his own on some site near Mofwc Lagoon; but qn<if die 
return of Kazembe X 60m Bemba country, where he had sou^t 
troops ^a^ the Ycke (c. 1884), the capital has been in its present 
position about twenty miles south of ^ lagoon, on a hill com- 


* IJikehvt Fymdi m Bmu Bmi, p. 47. 

* MumA. Ntemno. M/w4me. Kaduhikt. These are r^arded as mwmse offices. 
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mandine wide views over the swamps ia the directioa from which 

the attadcers might have been expected to approach. In the middle 
of the capital is the royal fimee, inside whids are the king's house, 
the houses of his wives, the royal btehen, and a shed in vdtich are 
kept ^eain ceremonial objects of the kingship. The fence is of 
tradidonal shape and design, orienuted to the east, with, outside 
it, the ibuhi—ux o^ space upon which the king holds ceremonial 
gatherings, and wWc also today the Native Authority offices are 
situated. 

The fence and the Native Authority buildings are symbolic of 
the two sorts ofhierarchy of which the king is a member. As 
he is at the head of the todieenous Lunda political hienmhy (the 
bujimu). As ‘Seniot Chief’, he is at the head of the Lunda Native 
Au^rity {buuko); but in this porioon he is in the middle of a 
chain of authority which extends from village hr^d men to die 
Northern Rhodoian Administration and the Colonial Office. 
There is some interlocking of the two hierarchies: the subjects of 
the kingship and the Adn^tration are the same petmle. and some 
aristocrats (who are of the bujumu) are also officen of the 
tration (Kvitko). 

In the indigenous structure the people immediately around the 
king consist of the Lunda, the roy^ frmily and the reigning king’s 
mother’s clan. The Lunda (baLunda or Kakaljiry la^ of 

those Lunda whose anceston came from Mwata Yamvo. or whose 
ancestors were invested by Mwata Yamvo with Lundahood. Of 
these, the bakahilua are a special cat^ory. A hthh a is an aristocrat 
who has given a daughter (or other dose kinswoman) to a reign¬ 
ing king provided that she has borne a son who suhsequendy b^ 
came a ung: the aristocrats concerned are xashingb, rmTwuM^ 
cuiBWioi aiu MWiNEMTANDA, whosc women became mothers of 
Kazembes L U, m 2nd Vn respectively.* *Ihe royal fiunily consists 
of the sons and grandsons of previous Kazembes and of the red¬ 
ing one. Ro)^ty stops two generations down from a king, lu^ 
a man of third or murdi generation inherits the position of a 
Lunda in the royal category. The reigning king's mother’s 


* But HWCOUTANDA Owed thii pocitioo prinunfy to the fact that hit 
bore die sucoeaKr to the fine zasmaa. Latteriy, Kazetn^ have beett bom of 
noo-Luoda modien; bat the impocoat mm triio nve them woenm to Uk 
king at wivea have aoc 00 that accotmt bees grrm me poacMQ d kakluA 
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dammen, and more especially her lineage, are the bacanuma (lit. 
'those bdiind him’). 

People in these categories all stand in real or perpetual kirtship 
to Kazembe. Through their Others, Kazembes are aU memben < 5 ‘ 
the ro^ fiunily. But through their mothers, Kazembes are all 
related to the hacamma, some of whom were of the aristocracy. 
These aristocratic Emilies that have not provided mothers of 
Kazembes have attained, through their ancient political a wod a- 
ticMu with the royal house, the equivalent of a kinship relationship. 
Moreover they are also related ilwugh the £ict that all have at one 
time or another provided niombo wives other rhap those who have 
become mothers of Kazembes. Later Kazembes ace also related to 
the aristocracy and th^ast hacanuma, kinship entering throtigh 
their fsthcr’s mothers. The Kazembes there£)re have link* of one 
kind or another with many dificrent clans. 

It is necessary here to distinguish between Lunda <- 1 any and 
others. The country west of the Lualaba has a clan system which 
is dificrent from tmu of the cotmtry east of the Luabba. Western 
Lunda clans have names, and some of these names have the same 
meaning as some eastern clan names. But this is not true in all 
instances, and in ^ite of homonyms clans have not been assimil¬ 
ated. Perhaps the similarity in meanings is a chance similarity, and 
the clans recognize no common origin or ancestor. Some of the 
aristocrats have western clan names, while others have dan nam.»« 
from the Luabba district (like Bena Mbu^ Goat rlan, to whidi 
CHiBwmi among othen belongs) which arc the same as eastern 
names. Thus some of the aristocracy share dan names with the 
general Lua^ portion while others do not. Aristocratic 
names, like uie kingship, are usually inherited patrilineally, but in 
sonw instances aristocrats, after their appointment to the Lunda 
^ttion, have continued to boast of th^ mothers’ clan 
following Loapub commoner custom. Hence some Luapob dan* 
have become closely associated with some aristocratic natti<^ , 

Of the Lunda clam which derive from the country of Mwata 
Yamvo, the most important now represented on the Luapub 
is the Bena Congoli (Millipede Clan).* Tlie ancestor of the 


»la order to dmguith westetn from ewem I dull wrkc he wefcem 

ejaas in their aaim names, sad continue » tnotlate the names of the eastern 
clans. 
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Kazembes, Chinyanta, is said to have bdonsed to this clan: dius 
also Mwata Yamvo and kashua (ihou^ his from 

Mwata Yamvo was uterine) are said to be of this clan. Qosely 
associated with the Bena Congoli are the baKosa (Tortoise Clan). 
TTiis is in two parts: the western Kosa and die Lualaba or eastern 
Kosa, the latter having its centre just west of the TjiataKa where 
MwiNfiMPANDA was ducovercd. Other important clans from the 
west soil represented on the Luapula incluite the Bena Ngalapopo 
(Grey Parrot Clan) and the Bena Kakamba (Bushpig Clan), 
clans here mentioci^ inflnding the Goat Cbn , contain the 
of most of the aristocrats. 

One other group in the aristocracy is of some importance. 
These arc the Bena Nlcumwimba. Lunda informants could not 
tay whether this was a dan or a tribal Some years 

afrer the Lunda settlement on the Luapula a group of Nkumwi- 
mba, said to have been dose ne^bours and aUes of Mwau 
Yamvo, came and married into the Lunda. One of th^ leaders, 
KAULO, became a Lunda aristocrat. 

Mwata Yamvo, it is said, told the Tjm^a to marry only Lunda 
women. A Razembe should be the son of a Kazembe and of a 
woman given as nlomha by a Lunda aristocrat This rule was ad¬ 
hered to with the first ten Kazembes (acc«t for Kazembe VII); 
Kazembe XI’s mother was a ChiAtty ^ the Rain and 
Kazembe XIV’s mother a Bwilile oft£e Snake rJan Table VM 
gives details of die kii^ with special reference to the provenance 
of their mothers. In the case of Kazembe XL the group of Rain 
Clan concerned say they came fiom t-alr- Bangw<tilM to Chi- 
shinn coun^, and when there heard of Kazemse’s renown and 
decided to live under him. They married one of their women 
to a Lunda aristocrat. The daughter of this pair was given by the 
aholwt of this Rain Clan lineage to Kazembe VI as wifr, and she 
became the mother of Kazembe XI. Thos the woman had Lunda 
blood, but her elective role, when she was given to Kazembe, 
was that of a Rain Clan woman of the ChiAinga tribe. Ihesc 
Rain Clan people now say they are Lunda because of these mar¬ 
riages and b e caus e ‘their ancestors died on die Luapda’.* 

* An tmunal fliim.pmnefcd pcdupi oaly by the Shila, kom of wbom 
claim to be ‘Sbih-Lusaa* bkewue in virtoe <M intsnnarriaM wib the 
cncy. Some wodd a<(d abo, bccaute Shila and Lwda tp^ much the tune 
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* Koni’s poMion a* ktlulM vai lucr gma (o Chibwidi, abo rftbe Goal 


Icuier, however, was not given the honour of kalulua. The acces¬ 
sion of Kazembe XTV caused some disturbance, mainly over the 
difficulty of choosing someone who would find favour with the 
Britiih Administration as the previous two Kazembes had 
to do. KAPAiE, from whom Kazembe XIV*s mother eami» , was 
not a Strang: he was in fact the Owner of the Land very near the 
present capital, and had lived many years in the capital. But the 
woman was not a ntombo wifi;: irr^ularly, she was dlopa, a 
woman given to the king in order that he might judge a case of 
homicide. 


through their Others, both fiom the ancestor Chinyanca and firom 
Lunda aristocrais, even althou^ their mothers may be fiareigners. 
Kazembe II had no diildren;* thus all the remaining kings are 


The fact that eariier Kazembes all had mothers given by Lunda 
istocracs has meant that the later Kazembes are descended. 


^ But Labcecque itcexds a difeent tcrmo, dut Kazembe 0 was of 
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descendeil &om his brother Kazembe I: and thus all are 
from the &mily of KASHtNca, whence Kazembe I'l mother came— 
with the exception of the affinally related Kazembe VH and his 
son Kazembe Xn. Otherwise the Kazembes all have either Kosa 
or Goat Clan ancestry, to ^ch two most of the aristocrats 

belong. Kazembe VII and XII both had Goat cLn &then and 
Kosa Clan mothers. Kazembe X had close connections with the 
Kosa Clan, for although his mother was of the Doe he had 
become the Kosa aristocrat oopepa belbre his instaSadon as king. 
The remainder have orepondcrantly Goat Clan ancestry on t hei r 
father’s sidb, althoi^ Kazembe Vm and XIII had h^umwimba 
ancestry. In fra the ancestry of the Kazembes indudes all the 
twelve most important aristocrats, for all Goat aristocrats 
are linked bv danship to chdwidi and all Kosa Clan aristocrats are 
linked bv tinship to chuzmn or mwimempa.vda. JBven kashiba 
is included through the first xashiba's marriage to mwinb- 
mpanda’s sister, kalandala alone among aristocrats seems unsure 
of hit dan, but he is held by others geno^y to be Kosa. 

As might be expected, the princes, the aristocrats and the 
baeanume of any one Kazembe regard the king in difierent lights. 
For the princes. Kazembe is the one from among them who has 
achieved kingshio. For the aristocrats, Kazenme has left his 
mother’s clan and entered the Kazembe^p of which the arisuv 
crats are guardians. For the ^<snwnu, hu mother’s clansmen, 
Kazembe is a man of their own clan has been set apart. One 
difficulty lies in the esdstence of two modes of descent. The Ung 
and most of the aristocratic Ltmda names are inherited patii> 
lineally, while everyone else beloi^ to matrilineal descent groups. 
To the Lunda, Lundahood overrides all other affiliations, even the 
afiliadons of those clans like the Kosa, Congoli and Ngalapopo 
whidi are distinctivdy Lunda and are not found in the cast 
among the other residents. Kazembe has to strike a proper 
balance in his attitude to people of those categories. 

As there are three main groups present—Western Lunda, 
Lualabans, and the eastern peoples—so there are three kinds of 
descent to be reckoned witn. Lunda say they themselves were 
patrilineal at Kola in the west. The Lualaba peoples whom they 


Kazembe m: *Hinoirc da Mwao Kazembe Chffi Lunda da La^ola', pt. a, 
(Lmumm, xvii), p. 34 .1 never heard this stated by laada. 
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defeated and nude Londa had alternative modes of succession. 
The people whom they found on the Tjiap tila ^includxi^ those 
who later migrated from the Great Plateai^ were all matiilineaL 
The rqsresencauves of Kola have remained patrilineal in the 
of the important names. The Lualahans are now nearly always 
patrilineal in the descent of important names, while otfav mem- 
ben of their families have adopted entirely the matriliny of the 
Luapub peoples. These latter, including the later immigrants, have 
retained theu matriliny. But while w aristocrats occasionally 
have matrilineal descent, this is never the cate with the Kazembes, 
for whom the overridine rule is ‘the country does not belong to 
the king's mother’s peo^’ (nsb u capo luRvuie lye): a successor 
to the kingship is never tou^t through her line. 

All Lun^ t^ their dans faom dieir m^ers, at birtL On the 
death of a lainda who in his lifatime did not inherit an important 
name, or did not himself reach great eminence, he is succeeded by 
someone of his mother’s dan; and thi« <* 13 " is responsible fisr find¬ 
ing a successor for him. If a man takes the place of a non-Lunda 
he has then entered truly the non-Lunda d^ of his mother, and 
cannot later take a Limda name, for nnn- Tjtntla rUn ximiild f<»ar 
that their name would be 'eaten' by the Lunda. But if an un¬ 
important Limda is called to take the name of an aristocrat, he 
'forgets' his mother’s clan and takes the glan to which the arisco 
cratic name is tied. In entering the name, at the same tune he 
enters the clan, for the name bdoi^ to it. who inherit a 
Lunda position pacrilinealty thus forget their matrilineal ancestry. 

^th royals (kings’ children and grandchildren) who have 
attained some prominence in Lunda afiaiis, there may be patri¬ 
lineal su c cession. Such men may be succeeded by anyone within 
three generatioos in the line of a king regardless of his matrilin<^ 
clan. Those vdio have attained no such eminence may be suc¬ 
ceeded mactilineally and become lost to theUmda. The mothers of 
kings’ sons have no remembered genealogy: they arc known 
simply to have come fiom the village of su^ and sudi an aristo¬ 
crat or other person; they rexnembtf the man who pve honour 
to Kazembe by presenting him with a wife. \^th kin^ an d kings’ 
children these mothen are recalled constantly by the method of 
naming. To the spirit names of Kazembes and princes are added 
regularly their mothers’ spirit names. Thus Clwyanta Nankula 
(Kazemoe XIV) was Chinyanca by birth, and to this was added 
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his mother’s name NankuU. Lunda cjmlam this us^c by saying 
it is for recognition purposes only: there are so many people 
by the Lunda names of Chinyanta, Muonga, etc., that some 
distinction must necessarily be made between them. It is significant 
that the narrw; chosoi to M used in this way b that of the king’s 
mother. 

The Bacanuma: Nepotism 

However strongly the Lunda insist that the king has left the dan 
of the bcamuma ana entered Ltmdahood and kinship, Kazembe 
continues to respect his modicr’s kin. They flock to the coital on 
his installation; he gives them posts, and hups them with rood and 
money. And within the kingship there are posts which go 
traditionally to memben of the oacanuma. One of these is the 
mwanso o&e of Nswanmulcpwe, who formerly was the king’s 
personal adviser, and his prop against the power of the aristocrats. 
He was dunged with each reign. In the hut few reigns this posi- 
don has become stabilized in one line, and there is no change on 
a new succession. He is becoming mote and mote like mic m the 
aristocrats, even to the extent of being present at the meeting to 
choose die new Kazembe. Unless the batamma happen to be 
Lunda themsdves. the Nswanamulopwe is the otdy one among 
them who wears the Lunda insignia ofbdt and skirt. The bacanuma 
also provide die person who is to be the king’s gravekeeper. There 
is one gravdeeeper for each dead king, working under me general 
direcdon of mutanso, gravekeeper to Kazmbe D, the first 
Kazembe to be buried at Lunde. As Irving representatives of the 
dead kings, the gravekeepers have the power to bless the reigning 
king with the hissing of his ancestors. 

^art firom this, the king chooses people fi-om his mother’s dan 
to do certain jobs around me palace. Goierally his valet and cook 
bdong to his mother’s clan, and usually some of Aejikcla, police* 
men md palace guards. Among appointments to posts outside die 

e e, some are sure to go to clan. Important work may 
e here. Kazembe XL whose mother was of the Rain Clan, 
gave to Chiboshe the ersmdiile chiefdom of the Bemba mwawa- 
MUKVTA* when the latter had shown disrespect. Chiboshe was a 


» See above, p. sa. 
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member of the Rain Clan, a filter’* ion of Kaiembe XI, and had 
taken the place of the man who had provuW Kaaembe XTs 
mother. Kazembe XI alio appointed another man of that ^lan, 
Madp^ to be headman of a section in the capital. Kazembe XIV 
had hi* Snake Clan ‘brother’ (mother’s sister’s son) Loma ap¬ 
pointed an assessor in his court, and he delegated to rhimalaimy . 
a near relative of the Snake Clan cikolwt kapais, the ritual work of 
purifying lions. At the same time Kazembe is careful not to go too 
Shortly a^ his installation. Kazembe XIV received a letter 
from Katete, a Snake Clan chief in the Congo, in whidi Raiete 
said he wanted to live in Kazembe’s capital because Kazcml^ was 
both a great chief and a member of the Snake Clan. Kazembe 
replied that Katete should not come, since he, Kazembe, was not 
a chief of the Snake Clan: his was the chieftainship of quite 
another people—the Lunda. 

Clearly it is to the advantage of the bacatiuma that Kazembe 
should remain in good health. However bad a ruler he may be. his 
kinsmen can only benefit from his Idngship. Thus the Wing d^ 
not fear their sorcery. Even after his death ^ haemuma may con> 
tinue to live ezaltedly. Many of the appointments made by a pre¬ 
vious Kazembe are carried ova into the next rdgn, and may even 
become hereditary. B«attuma can thus ctmeinue to boast about 
their connection with the kingship. The position may enhance 
status already present: for imtanry onsAts, the former ma giHan 
of Kazembe IK, and his successors had neva part in the dis¬ 

cussion to dioose the new king until the death of Kazembe XIH 
whose motha he had provideo. And afta the death of the Rain 
Clan Kazembe XI, a group of Rain Clansmen were ^veu the 
specific honour of forming a village inside the old trench of 
Kazembe IV (the mpemhwe yakwa Keleka, at the south end of 
Mofwe Lagoon). 

History sunescs that the bacanuma have remained by Kazembe 
in the most adverse circumstances. Ihe baamuma of Kazembe DC 
wac the Goat Clan of XAiNDtr (who is also a Lunda aristoaat). 
XAiNOU was the most formidable protagonist of Kazembe DC in 
his stn^le against the man who tud become Kazembe X. and 
even ana Kazembe IX’s death in battle he continued witk his 
Yeke allies to invest the Luapula Valley. His uterine kinship with 
Kazembe DC hae rose above his posidmi as a Lunda aristocrat, for 
whom the peace and continuation of the kingship are the strongest 
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values. it wai not until the reign of Kazembe XIV that 

rATWDU, after bringing tribute three tiincs from the Yekc chief- 
dom of KaA obwe where be lives, was reinstated as a Lunda 
aristocrat and granted cloth and belt again. 


The Royal Family: Rivalry 

King's real diildrcn and grandchildren are hana and beshikulu ha 
mfumu, and constitute t^ royal £uiuly. At any time these include 
real cl^dren and grandchildren of both past and reigning kings, 
as well as people vdso have taken theplaott of sudi. Every child of 
a king, ^hemer bom before or after succession, is Imown as 
mwana wa mfumu, but those who are bom after succession ace dis¬ 
tinguished tiy being bomps kamenea, by the hearth of Kazembe’s 
own papyrus-mat hut (now not built). The latter cat^o^ are 
eligible to succeed. Tb^ bom before successio n , ku bwafa, are 
legible. They may still take the place of real kings’ children, and 
receive important appointments, as Thomas Kazembe became 
‘Mwata Kazembe’, UK tribal representative at the Copperbclt 
town of ChingolL Although these children are bom before suc¬ 
cession, they are still real I^gs’ grandchildren. 

Most of the kings have had mat^ wives apart from the four 
most important named above. The wt fourteen Kazembes begot 
among tnem 157 remembered children, and probably many more 
unremembered. Wives leave the palace in order not to contamin¬ 
ate it when th^ bear children, bit a few days after giving birch 
they return. The child then goes to stay with some (usually 
matenul) grandmother in the capital as ail young children do. 
Here he grows up playing with tlU other children, but spending 
mudi time in the palace grounds, particularly with the drums. 
Kings’ children, vmen they are young, arc frvourites of everyone 
in tM capital, and the aristocrats especially, however old and 
pompous they may be, go out of their way to chat with them and 
allow diemsaves to be teased: for any one of these children may 
be a future Kazembe. 

Formerly when they grew up kings’ sons lived in a street to the 
east of the palace under mie of their number with the tide of 
Mfutmwabwana. Tbey were all circumcised as boys by the aristo¬ 
crat EALANOAU along with sons of aristocrats, staying for some 
tune in a hut (called mukanJa) built fot the purpose in a jungle 
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(mushitu) in the Nshinda swunp.^ Thereafter they mi^t not eat 
with any undrcumdsed person. This was the real ba44;e 
Lundaht^. Kings* sons were warriors. If an aristocrat feilcd in a 
sortie, then a king’s son would be sent out to direct operations, 
and only if he &ilra would Kazembc himself go to war. Because 
they were warriors, Lunda say, it was they who were first given 
sections in the capital whoi Us organization was changed for pur¬ 
poses of the Admiiustration. Aristocrats still say that me capital is 
the proper place for kings’ soru to live, for there they could not 
raise men to attack the reigning kir^, and would not create situa¬ 
tions of rivalry with aristocrats governing outlying districts. How¬ 
ever, with the reign of Kazenme XI (1904-19) appointments of 
kings’ sons and grandsons were made to district governorships 
(administratively the same as the present chiefdoms) in place of 
^e aristocrats who were the traditional governors. The precedent 
had been Kazembe XI himself who, before he was long, was 
chosen by the people of the present Kambwali chiefdom, in the 
turbulence folTowing the wars, as their chic£ Thus nowadays 
chiefi Kambwali and Kanyemb^ are kings’ sons, and Lukwesa is 
a grandsem. kashua alone of the aristocrats remains a chief on the 
cast bank. On the west bank, on the ochei hand, there are no 
kings’ SODS or grandsons as chiefi, but kaindv and KABiMSt are 
aristocrats who tuve retained dseir chiefdoms under the Belgians. 

Today, instead of remaining in the capital, kings’ sons and 
grandsons arc spread far and wide. Excludi^ the young children 
of Kazembe XIH and XIV there were, in 1931, 38 kings diildrcn 
alive. Of these, ten lived in the capital, five lived in nearby vil¬ 
lages, four were chiefi or theit representatives, and nineteen lived 
far away. As a group, they are not so involved in Lunda nutters 
as formerly. Since tnis is so, they are less likely to be succeeded 
as Lunda royals, and more likely to be succeeded as members of 
their mothers’ Of the king’s children who have died and 
are remembered, the names of 36 were not inherited (or the 


^ Ttiis appesti to have been ooe of the ItM pneuecs to &11 nto dinae 
at (be utn of oetKury. Lunda ascribe thia w misiiooafy i nfl ue n c e . 

* Until hia tuccessloQ aa Kazembe XVI, in 1957. Use name jCwn&irafi is now 
a imrsRSo ofioe. vie. tbe dueftainihip of latkai^ diattict. Tbia cootraso widi 
the preaeoc Lukwesa and KanpcoiM duefdoiw, wdtose n a mes will change 
on (M change of dtief. The omer chiefdoms (except for Moyembe sub-chiei^ 
dora) atemheteditaey—hence the names are cc eata nt 
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successors are forgotten), the names of 47 were inherited in their 
mothen’ fJam, a^ the names of only 1$ were inherited within 
^ royal £unily. Of these is. 14 were men. 

The situadon of princes among t hem s el ves, and of princes to« 
wards the kingship, is one in which rivalry could and does arise. 
It has always been recognized and appears in one form or another 
in Lunda history. Hie mst instance was when Kazembe n had his 
half-brother Nawezi killed by the Lunda because it looked as if he 
wanted to seize the kin gship.Kazembe X appeased his two formid¬ 
able brothers, Kaiuouna and Mumpolokoso: the first by giving 
him a large viDage near the capital, and the second by granting 
him a fimee and a chiefiaimhip in the capital itself He declared 
also that Mumpolokoso was to be his successor, and endowed him 
with many of the trappings of kingship.* Earlier Kazembes 
ensured loyalty fiom tlw brothen by making the most in- 
fluenda] one the Mwmabute, the official heir to the kingthip {al¬ 
though this office did not ensure subsequent installation). The 
trouble which ensued in the reigns of Kazembe VU-DC resulted 
fiom the struggle fi>r the kingship which actually broke out be¬ 
tween three haJfhrothers. 

Nowadays the struggle is expiess«i in sorcery and not in armed 
rebeUion; in other w^ds, princes can no longer raise an armed 
force against the kingship, but othen recognize the potential 
danger of princes to sx^ an extent that they actually accuse them 
of trying to bewitch the king. Lunda say that formerly Kazembe 
was not the object of sorcery, and that in any case Kazembe was 
usually appoint when old and he normally died of old age. On 
the omcr hand people fiared exposure by the counter-medicines 
which Kazembe, being the most powerful chief must have about 
him. Beliefi about sorcery and the kingship take many forms but 
most of them invtdve kings’ sons. A king’s son can be said to be¬ 
witch the king directly in the hope oftaking his place. Alter¬ 
native he can behave in such a way as to in^e others bewin^ 
the kii^ so that the son can no longer boast he is the son of a 
reigning king. He can bewitch the Lunda aristocrats to influence 
them in their choice of a king. Here Jealousy as in ail Lunda 
sorcery is the mainspru^. Either the son is jealous of the king, or 


* Presunubly dus is the ori^ of Crawford’s deser^ckn of the ‘dual chief- 
tanship’ of Kazembe. See Cnwfbcd, fiodit to tkt Long Gras, p. t8t. 
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dse people are jealous of die privil^ed position which a king's 
son is abusing. Even in the latter case the blame u laid at the door 
of the ^ince, for it is his behaviour vdiich has reasonably incited 
the people to action. This development, that the king is now be- 
witdiM, seems to be connectea with the £ict that princes no 
longer live immediately under the authority of Kazembe in his 
capitaL Sons living In the capital behave in a meek manner. Some, 
when they are away, lose the restraint which proximity to the 
king imposes on them in the capitaL 

'nic aristocrats do not use sorcery against the king. Their con¬ 
cern is to see that at any time there is a king in office. They could 
protect the kingship against abuse by dismissing or Idlling a kii^. 
Kazembe IX, who later returned and seized the kingship, was ^ 
miffed by the aristocrats before he was properly insuUcd, in view 
of the threats of dire punishment he m ad e against Lunda in 
general. It is said ibar kazenfoc VI was not popular with the 
aristocrats, vAo put him out of the way. 1 heard foom a number of 
informants that thm method ofkillme was to stuff the mouth of 
a king with pounded groundnuts and so suffocate him. Perham 
sorcery was not a sure enough method. As one aristocrat said: 

‘ WTiy should we put Kazembe at the top of the tree and then fix 
a spear in the ground so that he is lallcn if he foils? 

But the aristocrats are the ones who arc the first to suspect 
princes of sorcery. Jealou^ motivates sorcery and the king, bodi 
through his ran* and his wealth, is the person most open to 
jealousy in the land But more than pure ^onsy Lunda fear 
political rivalry directed against him, and this incnminates the 
only possible rivals for the kingship, namely the princes. 

Th< Aristocrats: Authority 

The aristocrats are the guardians of the kingship. At the same 
time they are cxduded from its office. They are the owners ftw) 
of the kings^p but yet they arc tmder the authority of the king. 
Briefly, to them the customs of kingship ate saciosaiwx. One of 
fhfv customs is the arisiocrau obey the king. This do 
willingly so long as the king, in the commands which he pves. is 
maintaining the customs of kingship. If the ki^ an, then the 
aristocra^car for the kingship because of the king in office. 

In the kingship, it is me aristocrats who have the work of 
‘giving the law’ to the king. As a village headman cannot form 
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a village without the help of badlolo ciden. nor a girl pass puberty 
without the help of the banacimbusa, so the Iting cannot his 
place and leam to reign property without the advice of Lunda 
elders—the aristOCTats. But tlie difference lies in the &ct that 
aristocrats hold hereditary positions, and together all of them are 
the bene ba bi^iom, the owners of thclcingship. It is hardly neces¬ 
sary to suggest why they should be activdy interested in the well¬ 
being of the Idng^p. Their own e^eioiu d^toxd on it: the 
s^ificance of their names, their political power, their material 
benefits firom the hands of the king in the form of tribute shared 
out. The king could now dispense with custom; ^ has European 
backing. But the aristocrats arc dependent on traditional custom 
for the maintenance of thfj r positions. 

The aristocrats are all rented, in one way or anodier, to 
Kazembe and among themselves. Although the perpetual reladon- 
ihips of the different aristocrats b^an in different ways, the ex- 
prosed relationship of a Kazembe to an aristocrat is usually kapa 
(grandfither: the Lunda equivalent of the Bemba shikulu). iUtc^ 
wvclv. Kazembe oils an aristocrat mayo, mother. But the link 
through Kazembe is not the only one; the aristocracy is inde- 
pei^ently structured. There arc other links, of kiriiip and other 
kin^ ^ong groups of aristocrats which set them apart from 
each other, first, there is a link between all those aristocrats whose 
names derive originally fiwn Kola (kashiba, kaiandaia, 
KASHINCB, CanSMN, CHINTOMM. KASENCULA, MUTYAMB and 
MUKUNXU are the most important!. There is a link between the 
anstoents of the same or of clans said to be segments of the 

s^e clan. The Congoli Clan and the Loalaba and western seo* 
dons of the Kosa arc said to be the same clan, linking XAsmsA, 
KAIAKDAIA and cmiBiaBi, with mwwempanda of the Lualaba 
wh<^ OTOA. KABIMBI, MPUYA and KALUMBU atc also’ 

involved. Likewise the Goat Clan links aristocrats chibwidi 
tom, M^WA XAMONGA and MOSANDA. Thcsc apart, there is a 
between kashiba and atwiNBMPANDA, derived 
from the fret that the former ‘captured’ the latter on the 

unportant mladomhip is in fra between the two leading 
^ocrats. Another joking reladonship exists between the Lunda 
(oracularly ^ ofthe Koia Clan) and the Ngalapopo Clan 
who are called ^ mve$ of the other Lunda. The Ngal^opo are 
the bena masembe, the guardians of the area to the west of the 
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palace, which is associated with i^urity, and where the kings' 
wivw went during theix menses. These two joking reladonsh^ 
are significant also because kasriba and N^p<^ aristocrats 
ate the only ones not to have a clear link with dxc kingiip in 
kinship terms.* 

But the aristocrats have consistently, although not exclusively, 
intermarried among themselves. All Limda on arrival fiom the 
west were obliged to marry «ily Londa women. This rule holds 
no longer, but there is still considerable intennarriage among 
them. They say they are so intermarried that there is no point in 
observing affinal avoidances. 

The aristocracy is therefore not an internally undifferentiated 
group. Kazembe speaks in a somewhat patronizing tone to and cS 
the L ualaba aristocrats, wdio cannot Ik st^ed ‘Beiu Kawand'. 
The first four places of the aristocracy are strictly graded: 
rasHiBA, MwiNSMPANDA. KAtANOAtA and KASHiNGB, an order 
which appears in the ceremonial greeting to the king. After 
four have greeted him in pain, the remainder of those present 
(including now the hltwanaaulofwe) Mow in single file. 
Kazembe has had typed out the offi^ order of the first fourteen. 
They arc further distinguished by the kind of Lunda inri gi^ ja they 
are allowed to possess. Apart fiom this ranking, there is a ranking 
of a less fermal kind among those aristocrats who are also bek^ 
htlua. The most imTOrtant of these are ranked in order of the 
Kazembes which their women bore: kashingb, mti bum and 
CHUwmi, since these three provided the mochen respectively of 
Kazembes 1 , 11 and IH. They boast ofthe prestige vdiich the offia 
gives them. 

There is jealousy among aristocrats. Some pairs have tradition¬ 
ally sustained fiiendly relationships fisr generations; but generally 
th^ vie for the ear and favours of the kix^. Althou gh aristocrats 
arc now ranked, there was formerly much equality btfwcen them, 
and CBimA, now eighth on the list, had as much responsibility in 
his district at the north-cast of Lake Mweru as did xAswia* , £nt 
on the Ust, on the upper Luapula. Because of the near equality. 


* The Ngalapopo were earljr inrolved ia an error of tituU which caused the 
death of Kazembe I, and oo woman of this clan may bemtne the modier of a 
long. XASROA, althongh he o&en protidcs oae of the chief wives of the king, 
has sever become haemum and hmee kehihM. 
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$tacxu itself became an end for which aristocracs contoided; and 
Kazembe was aware of this and ordained certain ndcs to prevent 
the ready ootbreak of jealonsy. It was forbidden for one aristocrat 
to visit another at his house in the capital (although many had 
districts to govern most kept town houses as well); tor the arista 
crac visited might feel himself the superior because of the visit to 
his house. They had to meet on the open space to the east of die 
palace. Even now aiistocTats fear to visit the long singly; dfaling* 
with him should be open and not secret. All aristocrats who Im 
districts had much the same material at their disposal; had the tam.* 
officers; Uved in the same kind of house and fence, had the same 
power of judgment and of demanding tribute. C^y a €ew had 
duties which retained them permanenuy in the capiu. 

When I asked a Lunda aristocrat wnat his work was in the 
capital, he replied: *To drink beer.' This was more than a brave 
show of opulence. Aristocrats drank beer in the palace grounds 
and discossol the kingship, eq>ecially in its historic^ aspects, with 
Kazembe. They still do. Kazembe is always surroundea by things 
Lunda. Drununing goes on at dawn and sunset, and often chrou^ 
much of the ni^t: if he wakes up it is good for him to be re¬ 
minded that he is in the centre of Lunda. The presence of aristo- 
aats in the capital is an aspect of this. The aristocracs between them 
are the repositories of Lunda history. They are the link between 
one Kazembe and the next. If Kazembe dies, the slogan says 
mukaLunda washalepo —a Lunda remains. History and cases of t^ 
kingship—involving the determination of Lunda custom—are the 
subjects mainly discussed. Every day there is beer in the palace, 
since every woman making a brew in the capital cakes a bucketful 
as tribute: and ever day Limda appear or are summoned to drink 
and talk. A Kazembe is chosen larray for his knowledge of Lunda 
affisirs, but alwavs the combined information of the aristocrats 
must be greater uun that of Kazembe himself. Iliey often discuss 
appointments to positions. 

The aristocrats also meet to choose a new king. Some of the 
aristocrats have special r<^ in the installation ceremony, in wdiich 
the king is first silenced by having a leaf put in his mouth. The 
aristocrats then lecture him on kingship. For the first few we^ 
of a reign he is very much under the control of the aristocrats, 
who say when he may come out of a temporary tnttal1arir>n hut in 
the pal^ grounds and move into the palace itself. While the lung 
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finds his f«et, the iristocnus help him. But after his installation the 
aristocrats arc not the only power in the land. Soon after hisacces- 
sion Kazembe XV called a ceremonial gathering, and addressed 
the aristocrats in terms that left no room for ^ubt about who was 
the king. But he still has to be careful in his treatment of the arisfo- 
crats, a^ in particular has to strike a true in his attitude to 

them and to his mother’s dan. Should Kazem^ fed offend by 
an aristocrat (as occurred when kaiandaia was speaking to a man 
throtigh the court window vdiile Kazembe was the 

court) and show displeasure, all the ocher aristocrats available start 
a series of nidations between the king and the aristocrat con* 
ceroed, vdii^ ends in a meeting in which the king fint shows 
great politeness, then showers hosftttality on the recaldtrant. His¬ 
tories salats chat in extremity very real steps could be T?k fn 
;^ainsc the reigning king. 

But action against the king is not the final sanction against the 
king’s breach c4 tradition. The final sanction is in a tort of alliance 
between the living aristocrats and the spirits of the d^ Kazembes, 
who have a considerable power over the king, appearing to him 
in dreams and so on. But the atistocracs, by grumbling among 
tbcmsdves, can hasten the attention of the spirits to t& kir^ s 
lapse of custom; the spirits can hear the aristocrats g mmhling , 
and brings sidmess upon him as a result. 

The aristocrats alone of the Lunda have their roots in Kola, the 
home of Mwau Yamvo. Some of their names are even than 

the name of Kazembe. They have grown up with the kingship, 
and although holders of the names have died, the traditions of 
history and custom have not died with them but have been carried 
on thro;^ their successors to the present day. They feel the king- 
ship belongs to them; if the kingsnip dhs or is spoilt, then that is 
the end of them. They respect the kingship but they do not neces¬ 
sarily respect the king. Although they do not always cake action 
against t^ king if he displeases them, power always reverts to 
them on the king’s death, ^en they can set about returning the 
kir^hip on its proper course and assuring their own position for 
the future. 

The account of the kingship just given represents the barest 
sketch ofits structure and Imves many questions unanswered. But 
I hope enough is given to help place it in the wider society, and to 
fill out the particular argument of this book. 
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The Spread Luniahood 

Lundahood is a living thing. It is cootintuUy being reuser ted 
and its scope extends m beyond the immediate dr^ of king, 
royal funily and aristoaacs. But there are grades within Lunda- 
bo^ Some are Lunda through royal birth, ochen through aristo¬ 
cratic birth, others throi^ appointment to offices, othen through 
marriage, others because of the honour shown by the kingship to 
the ori^nal Owners of the Land, others throi^ prolonged resi¬ 
dence in the country and all^jance CO the kinship. It would 
perhaps be better to say that people attain Limda insignia—cloth 
and bat—for these reasons; m tnose in the last three categories 
may well retain their orieinal tribal designatioas. They say they 
are Shila, Cfaishinga, etc., but at the same time say they ate Lunda 
because they have the insignia 

As we saw, the aristocrats are ranked and each hu title to certain 
kinds of insignia, to certain royal accoutrements like broadswords, 
musical instruments, and also to certain ancillary offices. They, 
with the princes, were in the put all dreumdsed. Princes are 
however lower in rank than aristocrats: they initiate greetings and 
wear an inferior kind of muhnsc skirt on cacmonial occasions. The 
royal gravekeepers, stemming feom the beemuma of each reign, 
at^ven the cowskin belt with a spedal white rol^. 

Ine diartec for givine Lundahood to people who cannot fla»m 
Lunda ancestry derived from Mwata Yamvo who made the 
Lualaba chiefr into Lunda by blessing and investiture. Kazembe 
carried on this tradition. When Kazembe frrst reached the Luapula 
he gave to matanoa, whose people ferried him across, royal 
framers and a gong, u wdl u a slogan which could be played on 
the talking dnun. Later when Kazembe gained the country of the 
Luapula he invested first kkuba and then other Shila and Bv^c 
Owners of the Land with do th and belt when they came to see him , 
From tiine to time he also investedpeople, even strangers, who 
had been appointed to a mwmso ofax. sbsa, for instance, a her¬ 
editary nugei an to the king, although part Chishing a and part 
Shila, has the Lunda dotL Latterly, Kazembe wanted to honotir 
kapesa, the Chishinga sub^uef of the Mununshi Valley rincr 
about 1890, because m his long residence there, but the aristocrats 
refused because he did not hmour them properly. People who 
would be entitled to doth if they asked for it are numerous; and 
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indeed there is an investiture about once a month during the 
year. 

The original holder of a name or office to be granted does not 
pay for it. When he dies, the iiui^ are buried with him and 
subsequent holden of the name each pay for investiture. It may be 
a successor's own private circumstances which him to take 
a cloth or to ncgw it. One hcan of names beiM lost to Lu^- 
hood for some dme until a later incumbent dcd(& to resume the 
tics. Many of the Owncn of the Land, for instance, areShilaand 
Bvrililc living far away from the apital, and if they are in the 
Congo have no Administrative tics with Kazembc. 

The Lunda do not readily give cloth to people who are la<-)Hng 
in resp^t for the kin^p. When the SHl^ ootimvna, visited 
the capital from his village in the Congo, it was discussed whether 
or not to give him cloth (which his predecessor had bm given); 
and it was decided not to because this was his first visit since his 
succession to office. Later he brought presents of nnkumvt slit- 
drums and was afterwards given the dotL It vns the with 
KAi>n>tx who, it will be remembered, sided with the Yeke and 
thereafter lived in a Yeke chiddom; his first visit to give 
was followed by three ocher visits bearing tribute: be then got his 
doth. 

The ceremony of investiture (la^'lu) is elaborate, and there 
are variations according to the difinent t^Eccs involv^ It takes 
place on the open space to the east of the palace except for holders 
of mwanso offices m a domestic namre, vdsose investiture takes 
place inside the grounds. The ceremony [mutetUamo—viy cere¬ 
monial gathering) takes place about four in the afi^noon, 
heralded by muw drumming; and always attracts a great crowd 
of onlookm. Together the drums, the insignia, the slogans 
uttered, the presence of Kazembe and a crowd of aristocrats 
dandng in the peculiar Lunda frshion go to impress Lundahood 
on the recipient, who may sddom see mch things in his outlying 
village. 

The man to be invested provides the necessary mon^ (about 
£,i). The elders of hit lineage cake this to Kazembe befwehand. 
The doth is bought and sewn in a local shop; there is always at 
hand a stock of Idcs from the hide of slaughtered royal cattle. At 
the ceremony Kazembe is mi his throne, brought out for the 
occasion, with the MwaJi beside him and other wives on mats at 
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hii fMt. The drunu are 00 the opposite side of the clear dancing 
place. The ceremony op^ with dancing by a troupe of mrls, by 
the aristocrats and possibly by Karenwe himsclt In mnt of 
Razembe is a basin containing cloth and belt. Kazembe calls a 
repr es entative of die lineage who takes the doth away and dothes 
the successor in it. The successor then approaches with his fol¬ 
lowers. Ihey go to the king’s mat, where they kned down and 
rub dust on thm faces, while the women ululate. Then in turn the 
king, the aristocrats and anyone else interested address the man on 
die nature of his office. Kazembe especially lays stress on the name 
which is being brou^t out, tracing its history and its rclatitHuhip 
with the kinship, and mentioning praise-names connected witn 
it. If the man is a junior Lunda Eaumbe exhorts him to respect 
the great aristocrats and remember his dudes or tribute. If he is a 
headman Kazembe gives him the stock advice on headmanship: 
subjects are like oil, mey drip away; they are like grass seeds, they 
blow away in the wind; a headman is lilm a fool, he turns his head 
from side to side (listening to and not taking sides in a^;umcnts); 
a headman u only a commoner (to the king), he should not fear 
the jealousy of his fiJlows. Invariably there is reference to the 
faults, or aUeged &ults, in the nun’s character whitdi will make 
him fail in office. There is more dancing until the kii^ retires 
about sunset. The newly invated Lunda is borne out of die palace 
on the shoulders of two servants and taken to a house in the 
capital Here be sits, and some of the royal objects—the broad* 
sword in in otter-skin sheath, the carved axe, the royal muriko (6at 
wooden spoon for stirring the king’s meal) and some basins—are 
placed on a mat before nim. There is drumming and dancing 
until the man 'pays’ the objects two or three francs apiece. Then 
be is carried batf on the servants’ shoulders to his village if it is 
nearby, always followed by the royal band. 

The recipient later wears the doth if he attends a meeting of the 
Lunda in the capital, and possibly he may wear it at a wedding. 
Through it he acauires no special privileges or dudes. It does not 
for instance of itself give him the privilege of eating from the royal 
kitchen and he does not do so unless he is very dose to royalty or 
aristocracy. All it docs is to mve him die right to wear Lunda cloth 
and bell. Having received ^ doth he cannot have it taken away, 
and if Lunda are displeased with his bduviour the punishment is 
refusal to give doth to his successor. According to ^ manner in 
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whidi the holder of a name behaves, the name itself ‘grows* or 
‘shortens’ in Lunda eyes. If it grows, the successor may have a 
more elaborate ceremony in cm capital. If it shortois, then the 
clodi may be denied: in the old days it could be ‘shortened* by the 
fdiysical ptmishment of the incumbent. 

The significance of investiture is in the link created at the time 
of the original ceremony and kept alive by the Lunda cloth in the 
red^^t's village and by die investiture of fiicure holders of the 
name or office. I stress again that the recipients arc not necessarily 
Lunda by tribe, nor do diey all come firom the present country of 
Kazembe. entSHTA, an ariscocrat with a vill^ of his own in 
Chishinga country (independent since the 1930s), has his Lunda 
cloth thffc; on the Congo bank of the river there are many clodis 
belonging (to mention a few) to kabimbi and eaikdu (Lunda 
aristocrats), to nkambo and twttb (Bwilile Owners of the Land), 
to NKUBA, MVTBBA and LUBorDA (ShUa). In spite of nxvba’s posi¬ 
tion as ‘diief wife* of the Lunda, and his ascendancy over O^ers 
of the Land,' he gets only a small doth because his Lundahood is 
only 'honorary*. Other important Shila succcssons are regulated 
by NXUBA himself; it is generally only the Shila living near 
Kazembe that regularly receive doth althiou^ all arc entitled to it 
if they ask. Tliose Shila who have it currenuy ontheeast bank are 
MVIUMBWA, MUKAMBA, KAPAiA and LWAMPVB. The prcdcccssor of 
MVLWE had it but the present incumbent did not bother about it. 

There is another, negative aspect to investiture. There are 
nam<K which would appear to have qualifications for invesntnre 
but which have never be^ invested. I am thinking particularly of 
LUBUNDA, MULUMDU and KASHOBWB. The fint two are Chishinga 
chiefi of the upper valley who (with thdr brodicr katvta) arc all 
in the country of Kazembe. kashobwb is the Yckc chief who rules 
in Chibondft on the west bank, under whom kaindu is a sub¬ 
chief in the Administration. All have been ofi'ered doth, but have 
refused to accept it. saying they are not Lunda. lubunda c la im s 
tha t he came fiom Mwata Yamvo and agrees with the Lunda his¬ 
tory vdidch concents him (above, p. 133). He has the lubembe gong 
of Lundahood in his relic hut. But he now claims to be Chishinga. 
However the Lunda now seehim asanOwmerof theLaiuifor they 
fouttd him on the Luapula, and thus oHeicd him doth. But the 
Trimda cannot force Lundahood on their subjects. 

In tills way Lundahood is spread over the country. Along the 
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valley diere are centra of Luodahood, where Limda customs are 
valuM and carried out, the Luoda dialect is spoken, Lunda history 
is talked, Lunda drums play Lunda slogans and and where 

Lunda songs are song. The most important of these centra are the 
courts of the Lunda vdio are cUefi: Kamhmli, Kanyembo, 
Lukwoa and iashda; and, across the river, kabimm , nxambo* 
and KADtDU. Throughout the country there are fninr>r centra in 
the viUaga or by the dwdlings of Lu^ headmen and aristocrats. 

In this chaoter I attempted an outline of the organization of the 
dominant trioc. The Lunda appear as a tribal group with an in¬ 
ternal orga n i z a ti o n which is not repeated in any of the odicr triba 
of the valley. I tried to show the kind of vested interat which the 
centrally placed memben of die group haveiitiagntirinuapAn and 
in its customs. Clearly also not only those most closely involved 
in it, but many others as well, gain more ot less tempmaiy ad¬ 
vantage and status throu^ their various connections with it But 
while these connections exist they do not imply t^ the exdustve- 
ness of the Lunda is in danga. L u n da aristocrats use a complex 
prestige-laden parap h e rn a li a of custom to maintain tlwir position; 
lata it will be teen that the other groups also have intcrats in 
maintaining their idendey. 


aa Owner ot the l e a d, bat hts kiadiip widi uwins* 
&tber, bn led him to claha Lmdahood and act ta naar 
were Lands (<£ shore, p. 109). 




CHAPTER Vn 

POUnCAL AUTHORITY AND ALLEGIANCE 


T he kst duDtcr brought out some of the ccmnectioiu be¬ 
tween kingship and commoners in the firM of lcin<hin m j 
in the spread of LundahoodL In this chapter I am concemea with 
the reUdonships of commoners with Kaaembe in respea of the 
two roles he now fills, that as head of the fhUFtainAip 
and as a link in the chain of administration (iuttiko) whi^ mclMdrt 
in its higher ranks the representatives of a fbeei^ 


Reconstruction 

The earliest inhabitants of the Luapula Valley knew no chiefi. 
The Shila laughed at the Bwilile because they did not know the 
of tribute. SubjKOon was a new dung brou^t by the 
Shila, whose leader, nkuba, was the first person to bring a large 
part o£ the country under single control. Shila times are too re¬ 
mote for information to be forthcoming about the political 
organizadon of NKUBA s country. All we know is that he put his 
reladves in various places either alongside the Bwilile or in parts 
of the country previously unoccu^ed, and that he organized 
tribute fiom t^ Bwilile and firom his own people throu^ these 
distria representatives. Most of dscse Shila ‘chiefi’ now live as 
villa^ headmen on or near their original sites, as do many of the 
original Bvdlile. 

When the Lunda settled in the valley they respected the ritual 
ability of the people they found there but at the same rime made 
their presence felt in many ways. They became accepted as the 
ruling by the Bwilile, the Shila, and the immigrants who 
came to settle on the Luapula at later dates. They were more 
powerfully organized than any of the other component groups. 
It became a dogma that the worit of the Shila was to fish, and ^ 
work of the Lunda was to govern. Lunda dominance appeared in 
their courts, their amucs, their rights to tribute and thm mon* 
opoly of the ivory trade. And although they respected the Usd 
ritual of the natives, the Lunda added their own ritual and con¬ 
trolled the native ritual to some extent. 

From the capital of Kazembe, governors, who were Lunda 
M 179 
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uistocrats, were sent out to cover most of the country under 
Kazembe’s domination. Wherever governors went, a system of 
communications and tribute was set up between the outlying 
capital and the metropoUs. The governors were abo respon^le 
(ot warning the king of the approach of hostile warriors, and for 
taking active steps to deflect them from the centre of the country. 
Kazembe did not generally send governors to unoccupied parts of 
the country but sent them to cover Owners of the I^d in their 
respective districts. Each distrkt capital was a centre of Lunda- 
ho^ Mcmben of the family of the aristocrat ccmccmed would 
accompany him to his iymga (colony) and Kazembe would abo 
appoirtt other Lunda m TOandsweUtnenumben. Each capital was 
fenced and ditched, and the governor lived inside a fence of his 
own. Much of the custom of uxe governors was a reflection of the 
custom in Kazembe's capital, which in turn was supposed to re¬ 
flect that Mwata Yamvo. 


The Lunda army seems to have been created fbt the eastward 
migratioa: the various sectioos of the army each had their own 
commanden; there were pathfinders out in front, and so on. But 
in the capital or the outlyi:^ districts there never seems to have 
been regimen fa tkm. Although Luitda men were dreumdsed, 
dreumdsion was in no way connected with an age organization 
answering militaiy needs. Each aristocrat had his own following 
{mpuka). Tlus fallowing was made up of memhers of all tribes, 
not necessarily of Lunda alone, eashincb for instance told me that 
in his father’s army on Rilwa Island the Bwilile of katokto and 
the Shib of uaxamba joined in with his own Lunda. This seenu 
regularly to have been the case unless the original inhabitants were 
actually in revolt against the Lunda as happened from time to time 
with die Chishinga. The army was composed of every male active 
enough to take arms. In each army there was perhaps one gun, 
although after the Arabs came there were probuly more; omer- 
wise men were armed with the mpok broadsword, spears, and 
bows and poisoned arrows; and they were protect^ oy 
made a lidst wood immersed in water More use. The 
were painted with zebra stripes. The army of Kazembe himself 
was composed of people who lived in or near his capitaL 
prince was a posabb army leader, but 1 do not know whether each 
had his own followers or took to war men from the king’s army. 

If warfare was necessary for attack ot d ef e nce , Kazembe would 
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appoint one or more aristocrats to lead their armies against the 
enemv. He had previously approved office-bearers for the army 
of ea^ aristocrat. Equivalrat offices esdsted ^ in his own army; 
and the officers were Lunda, frequently relatives of the aristocrat 
whom they served. Kazembe alone kept the war 
{nkawo) and in case of war would send some of it to the army 
wdiich was to fight. If the aristocrat’s army friled, then Kuembe 
would order a prince to lead an army firom the capital, and only if 
that £uled would be go to war himMifi 
The army officers were also assessors of the aristocrat’s court 
{dlyc). It is difficult to determine the ex tent to which cases arising 
among natives would be brought to a Lunda governor. It is sam 
that ita case was settled privatdy among the natives a repon of it 
would be taken to the governor who would state his agreement 
with or dissent from the judgment. Presumably ail cases in which 
a Lunda was concerned wotild reach the governor’s ears. It is prob¬ 
able that most cases among the Shila or Bwililc woi^ be Ktaed by 
some means through the dkolwe of their group, particularly if they 
were some distance from the governor s capital. But a case in¬ 
volving the shedding of blood would be taken to the governor 
who, before it was heard, demanded payment of ciiwtf—Xisually a 
woman—-for 'lot^u^ UMn the bkx^. In cases of all kinds the 
governor would himself listen to the litigants first to cry and 
settle it out of court; if he fiuled, he would hand the case to his 
assessors and then hear only the verdict. The party declared inno¬ 
cent would pay to the governor rruduLmsamhu by which his 
innocence was formally recognized. The court of Kazembe was 
organized in the same way except that he had an additional officer 
who was chief councillor, the Mwadyamwata. 

Various slogans oepress the impartiality of assesson and 
govemon in their capacity as judges. Of a governor it is said: ‘I 
do not play with my own son: if he is foolish I should put him to 
death’; and of the Mwadyamwata: The man with the knife may 
have to kill himself with it.’ * When Kazembe was about to a{K 
point a Mwadyamwata, he would have him slap bis mother’s free: 
if be refused, nc would find another man for the post. 

Kazembe himself might want to hear esped^y important 


* NUedktm im micwM, mitma mmf« hmnuIdKgt mU* fmM. and Mmuu 
tJtwtU )uyenAt irs kmUfo munirw. 
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particularly on nutters coonectetl with warfare. For these, 
a muttntam« gathering would he called and Lunda would come in 
fiom £tr and wide on the appointed day to help in discussiom 
Kazembe s^dom heard a case in his own court. He would hear 
both sides and try to settle the matter without the necessity of a 
court judgment. If he &ilcd, he would send the case to an aristo* 
crat, eidier one of those permanently in the capital or one paying 
a temporary visit. The aristocrat would then inform Kazembe of 
his verdict. If the aristocrat &iJed he would send the case to 
Kazembe for hearing. But there was no appeal &om an aristocrat's 
court to Kazembe’s. A litigant might approach Kazembe after a 
verdict, but he would be answered: ‘My power is no neater than 
that of the aristocrats; and udsere my momcn have juried, I have 
nothing to add.' Ocher cases heard by Kazembe, in the presence 
of the aristocrats, were those concerning members of the royal 
funily: these were conducted inside the palace fotce, privately. 

In a fa*** of homicide a governor had su much authority as 
Kazembe himself to order the death of the murderer. Informants 
could envisage homicide only as a corollary to adultery. A cuckold 
might kill hu wife’s lover. Normally revenge was not taken im- 
mdutely by the adulterer’s &niily for fear of the heavy payment 
the governor or king would dmand for ‘looking upon the 
blood’. The court would then order the death of the murderer, 
and his vri& would be given to the king (and a governor would 
transmit her to the king). If the murdn took place within one 
£umly the &ct was even then brought to the notice of a court, 
otherwise the court would charge them vrith harbouring a 
murderer. 

Some forms of sorcery were punishable by death. A sorcerer 
wu burned in the bush. The use of sorcery to kill, or to <ff»d ill¬ 
ness, or CO steal cassava &om nei^bours’ gardens, and the use of 
mma naleia sorcery to fill one's and game nets (which impligH 
killing oS memben of one's funily for their spirits to drive the 
game) were reckoned grave offences. The case would be brought 
against the suspea by ^ victim's &mily. The court would rhrn 
call a magician to adininistet the mwaji ordeak* A man might not 


^Aay ordeal wai called aw^. Tbe exprasko to emde^ an ordeal is 
kunm bt to dtmk mrt^. is a me {erylhnphhetm gmntttise). and 

alcbough UK ordeal wat someeima to drink made from tfais me, the 
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be tried twice in mwafi for the same ofl'encc. Here again there was 
no appeal to a king’s ordeal: ‘What obtains in die capital obtains 
also in the rain (i.e. in the outlying districts)’.* But fcm the in¬ 
formation I could «ihcr, it seems that the magidam would 
administer miot 0 onfy on instructions of the Lunda. It was also 
used as a test of guilt in other matten such as adidtery. 

A few misdemeanours were regarded as crimes against the s tate, 
Homicide and sorcery, and possibly adultery, had to come before 
Lunda courts, although the matter was usually raised by die family 
of the victim. But the real crime against the state was of the 

kinn or of the Lunda, or treasonable talk- Kaicmbe made some of 
his kapole palace-servants into spies, called ntalanmenso. They were 
sent out charts of the country where reports of bad talk had 
received. They made no secret of their presence, and even had a 
special dress, a form of trousers. Kazembe aiuo had his comtables 
(jiiwlff) who would break up fights in the capital and bring dis¬ 
turbers of the peace to account for themselves. The governors may 
also have had spies and constables. I do not know whether or not 
the m a gi c i a n s who had the power of detecting sorcerers were 
primarily at the service of the state. 

Punishments in case of ofiences against the state were laid down 
by Kazembe. They were usually physical: the cutting off of 
fingen, cars or nose.* Kazembe had a special oSiccr, the katamatwi 
{*cuttcr of cars') who carried an instrument lilf^ a large pair of 
scissors for this purpose. For Lunda, a different form of punish¬ 
ment was reserved: they were bound in a la>w fishing-basket and 
thrown into the water, in dm manner in which Mutanda Yem- 
beyembe killed Chinpnta on the T.italaKa 

A r^;u]ar supply of tribute was a rcspcmsibility of district 
TOvemots. The tribute was collected both from the natives and 
from the Lunda. Usually it would be talccn to die capital by the 
aristocrat himself, although aristocrats say they would give the 
task to Owners of the Land feom time to time in case the Owner 
suspected the aristocrat was receiving many gifo feom 


boiling waitt ordeal, abo called rnuuiji, teems to have boot the most conunonly 
used. 

* Uli Im WMSKmie e dU ib> nfila. 

* Ltmda regarded this as a mild form of puoiihmmt. They contrast it with 
the Bemba who, they say, used to cut off tlx whole haitd of malefactoa. 
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in retum. Kazembe was a clearing-house for tzibuce. In the capital, 
the tribute was divided amongst important Lunda, and the long 
would send tribute of fish firom the Luapula to the governors in 
the forest, while the products of the bush, like honey and cater- 
piUan, would be sent to govemon in the swamp or itlanflf For 
uiese purposes each governor appointed two or three men to 
maintain a shntde service between his capital and die metropolh. 
In return for the tribute Owners of the T-an/l would receive Lunda 
insignia and in some cases women &om Kazembe. 

Tribute included ivory. This was abundant. There was a ready 
sale for it and only Kazembe might sell it. It was for this reason 
that the main encampment of the Arabs in the country was beade 
the capital Commoners would barter things with Arabs, includ¬ 
ing slaves (local people enslaved in settlement of a lawsuit), cop^ 
and food, but Kazonbe had the monopoly of ivory. Trade ^d 
been going on between Kazembe and the coastiromthecacly 
days of settlement, through Bisa and Yao middlemeiL* 

Tribute labour also came &om the outlying dkt ric f^ to the 
capital Labour from within each district was used for building 
fbrtificacimis of district c^itals and the governors' while 

labour from the districts in turn was used for building the fordfi- 
caiions of the metropolis and repaint the king’s foice. People 
captured in war mi^t also have heen forced to work. 

The Lunda thus had a fiuily firm control over their coimtry, at 
least in the areas immediately surrounding their scattered centres. 
One assumes diac away fiom these centres the natives hved as they 
pleased with little interference from Lunda authority. Aidwugn 
they were ofBcuUy under a governor they probably carried on 
their old chiefless form of existence more or less unharried. When 
later immigrants came, however, they came voluntarily to be under 
Lunda authorin'. They already knw the proper behaviour to- 
w«ds chiefi, for the whole surrounding territory was under 
chiefs. They knew they would be protected by, receive justice 
fiom, and give tribute to any chief und« whom they chose to live. 

Native Authorities 

When the British came to administer the country they did so 


• De Lacoda. *hibrmatioo Toudiiag d>e propoae j catpetUtion*, 
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first ^ough the British South Africa Com^y.> Hicy a 
tlefinitc boundary to Kazcmbe’s country ana within it dscy en¬ 
couraged Kazembe to give chieftainships to metnben of his own 
frmily,* and the chiefdonu thus cst^lished also had definite 
boundaries. The aristocrats lost their poritions as governors (with 
the exertion of xashiba} and no longer had formal courts, and 
the judi^ power of Kazembe himself was greatly curtailed. No 
native courts were recognized: informal courts which arose at t^ 
scats of the new chiefdoms had the work of condliaticwi otdy. 
There was no native powa to enforce judgments or to punisL 
Ail cases which could not be settled to the satisfrccion of both 
parties in these informal courts were sent to Company m^is- 
trates, who also alone officially had the power of granting 
divorces. Members of the informal courts were i,uip3 id Those 
who received token payment at this period were those (the chiefr 
and some headmen) who had responsibiliry of collecting tax 
money from their areas. 

In 1924 the administration was transferred to the British 
Crown.* Direct rule lasted until 1930 when Native Courts and 
Native Authorities were recognized.* Through Aesc, there was 
to be some authority to answer for die b^viour of every person. 
Lists of villages were drawn up, and lists of men who lived in these 
villas. £a^ man over the apparent age of eighteen was given 
an i^dey card (citupa) upon which was written his name, the 
name of hjs village, and the name of his chiefiloni. The informal 
chiefr’ courts were given certain powers, and chiefr and assessors 
were paid.* The Native Authorities were to be responsible for the 
administration and development of the country. 


* The charter was the Nortfa-Eastecn Rhodesia Order in 1900. 

* A caveat is necessary here: the only information I ooold obtain about the 
demise of aristoctao as govemocs came Grom the arutocrats themselves: they 
put it down to Brittth indoence. 

* Nocthem Rhodesia Order in Council, 1904 (Northern Rhodesa Govern¬ 
ment Gazette no. ai 1 of 1924). 

* Native Courts Ordinance, cap. 5 of the Laws of Notdwm Rhodesia, 19)0, 
and Native Authoricks Ordinance, cap. 57 of the Laws of Notthero Rhodesia, 
1930; and the Native Courts Ordinaoce, no. 10 of t93<(, cap. tsS of the Laws 
ofNordvera Rhodesia, 

* En 1950. Kazembe was paid ^ 1 $ a month, and the chiefi varying sums, 
about a mooth, aeeordmg to the population of their chiefdoiw and de 
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The Native Adminutradon now consi&ts of one Senior Native 
Authority at Kazcmbc. and seven subordinate Nativr Authors 
ties at Kambwali, Ranyeodw. Lukwesa, Lubunda, Kashiba, 
Mulundu and Katuta. The Authority at Ka2etnbe is at the samr 
time the Native Authority of the metropolitan chicidom, and the 
head of the seven other Native Authorities. These arc all under the 
British Administration based at Kawambwa, which is also in 
chai^ of the administratiem ofneigUsouring Shila md Chishinga 
Native Authorities. Kawambwa I^tria is part of the Northern 
Province with hcadquarten at Kasama in Bcmba country; but for 
a few years after 1947 it was made an isolated part of the Western 
Province, with beadguarten at Ndola, on account of the close 
linb existi^ with the Coppubclt labour centres. 

The Senior Native Authority has Karcmbc as its head- Under 
him he has a number of young men called 'secretaries*, eadi of 
whom is responsible toe a sector ofadmirtistradon. or of‘develoi>- 
ment’ as th^ prefer to call it, both in the metropolitan chiefilom 
and in the other chiefHoms.* There are secretaries for edu cati o n, 
hymesie, public works and a|riculcure. Their dcfartmcnts arc 
under the general ccmtrol of the Boma at Kawambwa, but 
technical ads^ comes &om the British Administradon's technical 
departments, of education, agriculture, etc. £adi of these depart¬ 
ments in the Senior Nadve Authority has its own staff. The 
^cultural department has a fcspaw* who tours the country to sec 
that gardens are properly weeded. The hygiene department has a 
hapasc to see that latrines are built and that house fha rAt'^ g d kept 
mgood repair. The educadon department has a school arti»n>ian^ 
officer, and so on. The work of these departments and the running 
of the authority is in the hands of the principal of the secretaries. 

The staff of civil servants is young and educated. Lunda are the 
first to admit that Lunda do not care for higher educadon. They 
are interested in the past and to a lesser extent in the future. They 
have ^en back upon the administration of the kii^ship and the 
guardianship of royal custom upon which their own posidon 

kagth oftfaeir cexuiR of<^. b the Niove Autliomy. die ‘lecrctaria' cot 

ae«^ Mnuidi wdiedue&.aadd>e«SMWoncociidef>liJylen. 

********** ***” ** dttot^ut to dM period of obeemtian. 

« eocwable employed by Administration 

or NaCfe Aotbonty. 
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as an aristocn^ <lcpcndis. Appointments to Senior Native 
Authority positions arc in the hands of Kazembe, but he considefs 
it proper to have the agreement of the aristocrats, ^^^n di d at n 
must satisfy standards of education set by the British Administra^ 
tion. Thus although Lunda are appointed where possible, young 
men of any tribe may be appointed provided tb^ arc residents 
of the Luapula. There is more opportunity for Lunda and 
favourites of Kazembe to be appoint^ to the Native Authority 
positions of kapaso but even here the choice is not restricted to 
Lunda: the head kapaso is a Lungu and there are Chishmga lu^asos 
as well. 

There has thus been an impMtant shift in the distributioo of 
power. Kazembe (with eashiba for in the south) is the only person 
whose position is in any way comparable with what it was Wore 
the arrival of the Europeans. The aristocrats retain their power in 
the kingship which was formerly the most powerful institutiwi. 
But though the aristocrats sdll have this power in the kii^hip t^ 
Narive Authority is upheld by a power which has ultimate con¬ 
trol over the kingship, mwiksmpanda the aristocrat has authority 
now only in his own family and in matters of kingship in the 
capitaL He lives in the chieldom of Lukwesa in his own small sec¬ 
tion of another village. One cannot tell by looking at his house 
that it is one of a man of rank. His neighbours are for the most 
part Oiishinga and only his own fomily and a fow other Lunda 
are interested, when he is at home, that ne is an important Lunda. 
They are aware that he is, but this hardly affoco th^ attitude to 
him. Political rank is present to these people at the court of 
more recently recognized chief Lukwesa. 

Kazembe thus has to maintain a balance between the aristocrats 
who set him in his posirion and have lost their former political 
power, and the Native Authority which represents the power 
whidi could remove him from his office and yet is not 
Kazembe XCV was respected for his ability to look bodi forwards 
and backwards. He had a firm grasp of Lunda history, relatkm- 
shim and custom; at the same rime be was r^rded by ffie British 
as Being one of the most progressive chiefi of^iorchem Rhodesia. 

The civil servants are conscious of their powerful position 
against the aristocrats. They are paid: the aristocrats are not. T^ 
are educated: the aristocrats arc not. They know and ^llc witn 
officen of the British Administration: the aristoaats do not. They 
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know they are on die same progressive plank as the British against 
the aristoccats who most be conservative to hold thyir positions. 
Kazembe realizes this also, and takes pains to preserve a 
When die five secretaries prepared a draft speech for Kazembe to 
ddiver to an important visiting o&aal, they described themselves 
as ‘the five fingers of the right hand of Kazembe’; the king struck 
the sentence out of his spe^ before he delivered it. 

Just as it is almost impossible for aristocrats to speak alone to the 
king, so with civil servants. Hiose who surround mm help him to 
be impartial. The situation is forced also upon officers of the 
British Administration, one of whom comjJained to me that the 
only way he could spede to Kazembe privately was to take him 
for aimless runs in the foont of his small truck. At the time 
dvil servants and young men like them fbr the jealousy of the 
aristocrats. The 'Lunda Natiotial Assodadon’ met foom time to 
time in order that voung, educated men mi^t discuss points to 
bring before the Administration. They would never fall; without 
the presence of one or other of the aristocrats resident in the 
capital. 

The Senior Native Authority is a busy place, and to help the 
secretaries in their work there is a staff of amanuenses, treasury 
clerks, postal clerks, court clerks and lupasos. I mdicate only a few 
of the kirsds of affiin with whidi the Authority Estimates 
for 1950 were around ;(j6,ooo.* Money comes in foom fines, 
licence fees and taxes, and these payments arc daily d^t with. 
The money is spent on the upkeep of certain motor roads (which 
implies annual hoeing, at the end of the rains) and the mainten¬ 
ance ofchannds chrou^ the swamp. It is spent on building, main¬ 
taining and staffing three Native Authority Sdiools as well as 
many dispensaries. It was spent in 1950 in buying a bus, and is 
spent in maintaining and staffing it. The money is also spent on 
running an in^tutc for the blind and another for theThese 
are the most important expenditures. There is mi^ other inci¬ 
dental work. 

Staffi of the Native Authorities in the subordinate chiefdoms 
are smaller. There arc no secretaries, but a few derks and kt^asos 
who hdp the chief to carry out instructions which come fora the 
Authority at Kazembe, to collect taxes, and to issue 


* I infbnned that by 19 jd dm sum was enormously grmccr. 
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Native Authorities comprise the adminbtracivc sectors men- 
doned and courts. When courts were recognized in 1930 mudi 
power was returned to them; but all the cases dealt with in Nadve 
Courts arc subject to review by the District Commissioner. The 
power of d e a ling with cases involving ^midde and sotcery 
accusadorts (as well as cases involving Europeans as litigants or 
witnesses) is reserved to the British Magistrate at Kawambwa, 
whose office is combined with that of District Commissioner: but 
cases involving sorcery aocusadons arc frequently heard by Nadve 
Courts and reported to the Bridsh under another guise. Ine punl- 
uve power of the Senior Court of Kazembe is lifted to giving 
sentences of up to six months' imprisonment with hard labour, 
and ten strokes of the lash, bodi b^g supervised by the British 
Administradon at Kawambwa, and of imposing fine* of up to 
Dama^ may be awarded up to ^100. 

A full range of appeal cotuts has been insdtuted. This is quite 
a new development since dicrc were no courts of appeal in the 
indigenous le^ scruccure. There arc two courts at die Senior 
Nadve Authority. The lower of these is on a par with the courts 
in other cfaiefdoms. From these, dicrc is appeal to the Appeal 
Court of Kazembe. This consists of the same people as the lower 
court there, althou^ an attempt may be made to find an addi- 
donal assessor if the original hearing has been at Kazembe's lower 
court. From this appeal court the udgant 'climbs the hill' to the 
British Magistrates court at Kawambwa. Assessors usually deter 
litigants from doing so by claiming it unlikely they will get more 
frvourable treatment on top: and indeed threaten rcmldtrant 
lidgants that they will be ma^ to 'climb the hill’ to what they uy 
will be a frr stricter court. 

From these courts there is much correspondence and exchange 
of in£>rmadon with the courts upon which Kazembe's reprc> 
sentadves sit in the Copperbcit towns and at Elisabethville and 
Jadotville in the Congo. 

Men chosen for asscssonhips^here ace five at Kazembe and 
two or three at each of the other courts—are not necessarily of a 
high standard of educadon, but they are chosen for their know- 
lec^ of customary law and their goM character. Th^ are selected 
in the same way as other members of Nadve Authority staffi. 
They have to meet with the approval of the Bridsh Administra- 
don. The British prefiu these men to be young and progressive, 
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for k pm of their work is to see that development plans are going 
pWCTy; and they take an active pm, at Kaaembe. in discussions 
with British offid^. Thus when the courts were fot recognized 
some of the assessors were old aristocrats, Tljcsc have now been 
removed and replaced by wui^ men. Nor again arc they neces¬ 
sarily Lunda: two of the five assesson at Kazembe are r.hi«hing i, 

In court procedure the traditional system is in pm followed. 
Kazembe and his chiefi do not sit in Acir courtrooms. First the 
bezants take their case to the window of the room in which the 
chiais sitting. The chief speaks to them through the window and 
tria to settle the matter out of court. If this fajb , he seni the 
litigants to the court which later gives the chief an account of the 
handling of the case. This is another aspect of the impartiality in¬ 
cumbent on a diicf This appears even in domestic ra ses, Sotne 
Lcop^ Clansmen were in difficulties over the filling of a vacant 
pMtion within their lineage. They took the matter to Kazemb^ 
who listened with sympathy to thw case, but pronounced: ‘I can¬ 
not judge this matter; for if I were to ch(X>sc a man, and then he 
turned out badly, you would blame me for the choice.’ 

The modem equivalent of the constables f/iktfii) are the iepewi. 
They seek those who break the law and bring them to court. 
Mu^ of their time is spent in finding people who have evaded 
taxes at licence fees. Tl^ often act as detecrives to ferret out in- 
formatkm in difficult suits. They also help to keep the peace in the 
capitals. They still seek out those who talk ill of die kii^ship. The 
cratrol of fishing activities is under spedal kapasos who arc em¬ 
ployees of the British Administration and not of the Native 
Auborides. They scour the swamps for unlicensed nets. These 
fish-guards are generally unpopular with the people who claim 
they trade on their ration as employees of the Btit^ Adminis- 
tndon. and show disrespect for dii<6’ courts. W^cas most of 
the Nadve Authority employees are local men, fish-guards are for 
the most pan strangen, and moreover they live alongside the local 
inhabitants in houses built by the Britiih Administration, which 
are much better larger than the local houses. The people are 
am^us because this pm of the Administration by-passes their own 
authonttes to whirii they readily give allegiance. 

Ou^ fish control ^ people see litdedire« representation of 
me British Ad m i n istration. The kapasos of the Administration arc 
based at Kawambwa. These Boma messengers in their bright red 
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and blue uniforms take liitic active part in the work of adnuni»- 
teriM Lunda country. They come from time to time, but it is 
mually to take messa^ to the Senior Native Authority. At odier 
timtt they make their appearance on errani regardinn aflairt 
which for some reason have become the direct respon^bility of 
the British Admirustiaiion: for example to get information about 
a case which has been sent to the Boma for adju^cation. Likewise 
the British officen deal mainly with the Native Authorities, and 
discuss important matters first with the Senior Native Audrey 
at Kazembe. The indigenous authority of Kazembe serves well the 
cause of indirect rule. 


AlUgianco through the Authorities 
Allegiance to Kazembe ukes two main paths. One u through 
the Native Authority system imposed by the British. Hiis path 
leads by the Native Authorities and the persons of their rhi^ to 
the Senior Native Authority and tlie person of the king, from 
there it leads to the British Administration and the persons of 
District Commissioner, Provincial Commissioner, and so on. The 
other path is throu^ the diicfi to the kin gsh ip or to the kingshi p 
directly in the traditional way. It is tramtional in so for as the 
forms which allegiance to the king takes are traditional: for 
although the system has changed from governorships to chtcfraiib* 
ships and the persons involved in the himrdiy have also changed, 
many of the forms of allegiance have remained suniUr. It could 
perham be claimed that this allegiance is now extended to the 
Britisn moiiardi. The name of King George was mentioned with 
reverence by all the Luapula peoples of Rhodesia, for to them be 
represented the defender of die kingship and the African way of 
Ide. His photoenph in many houses bore wimess to the admira¬ 
tion in vmich they held him. To the people of the Luapula Valley 
he was the defence against settler interests; to them a much-needed 
defence since, in dim view, the domination C-^In nial Office 
pohey by settler policy mi^t result in a chai^ of status of th^ir 
land from Native Trust Territory to something Im frvourablc. 
But die Lunda kingship is in contact with the British monarchy 
only through the British Administration at Kamambwa, or on 
occasion through visiting high officials of the Northern Rhodesian 
Administration. Although Kazembe met the Prince of Wales in 
1925 he was not, to the great chagrin of himself and the Lunda, 
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presented to King George VI at Victoria Falls in 1947 as one of the 
most important Northern Rhodesian chic6. The British mon- 
arAy is thus associated more widi the Native Authorities than 
with the indigenous kingship. 

l^u not always clear whether all^iance deriving from an 
activity is directed throi^h the Idn^ip or the Authorities, 
through \mfumu or buteko. Hicre are instances in which the Ad¬ 
ministration has taken over from the kingship control of ai&irs 
which had traditionally been arhitnicd by the former. The land 
for instance stUI ‘belongs’ to Kazembe but political land dittos 
formerly settled by war can be settled now <mly by the Adminis- 
tration. 


I consider first all^iance in the Native Authority system. We 
saw in Chap. V that everyone must live in a village. Tlje setting 
up of villages is controlled by Kaacmbe through the Native 
Authority. Every village is registered, and every adult male in a 
vUl^ tt r^tcred. Eai headman must be able to account to the 
Native Authority for the whereabouts of his villagcn. The Native 
Authority must likewise account to the Senior Native Authority, 
and that finally to the British Administration. A stranger on a 
Vint to Lunda country, however protracted his say may be, re- 

nuinsregisteredwithhisown Native Authority, but he must obey 

the law imposed by the Native Authorities on the Luapdiu If a 
^ fiUi to register himself when he becomes adult he and bis 
headman are punned by the Native Authority. The purpose of 
registration is primarily the control of tax-coUeccing. but the 
registration itself is used for the control of other activities. 

Mwti^ and many women have occasion to visit the Author¬ 
ity office from time to time. When they gochercthcyshowpropcr 
hui^ty by removing their hats and talking with respea. The 
^ks, who are busy, may have to make them wait for some time 
before they ^ be attended to. Tlic Native Authorities control 
many cv^y activiries of the citizens and these dozens must 
thar own arrangOTcnts with the Native Authority before 
carry them out. If one wants to many or divorce: to go to 
a European centre in the Cot^ or Rhodesia; to own a bi^ 
dog or gun; to hunt, work a fishing net or cut down a hardwood 
tree; to set up a store or tearoom, to brew beer or run a beer- 
^ mtut ^ have permission from the Native Authoritv 

u the shape ofa licence paid for and stamped. 
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The Authorities are not only permissive but they can order 
people under them to undertake cerwin activities. Labour is ro- 
ouired for unying out some of the developmental plans. Small, 
jobs "e open to those who would make some money 
by helping with building programmes, tcndii^ sapling farms and 
SO on. But the annual tasks ofweedmg and hoeing the roads or cd" 
clearing the swamp cha nn els, and the periodic work of building 
new roads, require more paid labour tlun can be had voluntarily. 
These tasks may involve a period of living in specially built camps 
away from home. So they are unpopular, and the labour is com- 
pul^ry. The Authority sends kapasos to seek men temporarily in 
that villages and scant hearing is given to those who would refuse. 
It is a welwried device to hide in fishisig camps when the raiiu arc 
drawing to an end to avoid the month of road-clearing. An 
Authority can comncl men who are r^tcred in its bo^. 

Compulsory paid labour is one way in which the people are 
xnade to acknowledge their allegiance to the British Administra¬ 
tion. From time to rime workm are required to cue new roads 
(mine of which are the responsibUity of the Britidi Administra¬ 
tion, others of the Narive Authority or to help clean the ground 
round the Boma at Kawambwa. This labour is found through 
KazOTbe and other chiefo But it is rather through taxation that 
British dominance is felt, although against the wealth of the 
Lt^ula the annual male head-tax of los. is not a burden. 

Tne Narive Authorities passed on their instructions until 1949 
through headmen. In that year a parish system was insrituted on 
the recommendation of the Britim Administration. By appoint¬ 
ing intermediaries between Narive Authorities and it 

was hoped that better local control would csisuc. For the purpose, 
parishes were made up of five or six adjacent villages. The head¬ 
man of one of these was eleaed as parish head by die men of the 
whole parish. He was to be responsible for seeing tfo»t dwclop- 
ment works affecting his villages were propc^ carried out. 
Whereas formerly all neadmen of a chiefdom would be rail ed to 
the Native Authority for instructions, it is usual now for only 
parish heads to go. On important occasions however all hea dm en 
are still called. A parish is named not after its head hut usually after 
the na^ of a valley or stream by which the parish is situated. 
Bw neidier village headmen nor parish heads cut out direct re- 
larionships, in certain aflairs, between individuals and Native 
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Authorities. Authority offices are still signiScant mecting-pUccs 
for Moplc from all parts o£ a chiefHom, and Senior Native 
Authority for people from all parts of Kaacznbe's country. 

The Native Authority is now established as the source of 
jus^; for the courts are beside the offices, and it is only 
whijA arim wthin the royal frmily and possibly in aristocratic 
which are heard by aristocrats and the liig together in 
^ ^aee grounds. A case goes fint to the dkolwe of the lineage 
uvohrcd. If the two parties are in different lineages, the eldcrsof 
take wt in the discussions. Young people readUy go to their 
or elders to discuss nutters if they arc in trouble. A matter 
of wi great importance to the lineage as such may be taken 
s^ght to a headman. Otherwise it is usual for the cikoluv to refer 
me matter to the complainant's headman, but there is no objection 
if he goa duc^ to court. It is not necessary, but is the usual 
pi^ce, for lid^ts to be introduced to the court by a senior If 
a headman is called in to help—and this occurs normally if the 
litigants are of the same or neighbouring villages—he hears what 
the u about and refrn it, now. to the paruh head. Some vil¬ 
lage headmen say they used to arbitrate but do not do so now in 
the parish head is jealous of their power. The parish head 
limply wntes the names of the litigants and the nature of the case 
and sei^ the parties to the court with the piece of paper. The case 
prooee^ in the way described above, appellees going fint to 
Katembc s court and then to the British Magistrate. 

A man’s tribe makes no difieicnee to his duty of allegiance. 
Tl^ of Kazembe's chiefi ate Oiishinga (lubunda, motundu 
^ KATOTA). A man may always have bea in the country of 
K^be or else he may have come from outside to settle there, 
whatever his tribe he immediately becomes subject to the Native 
At^nw the chiefoom where he elects to live, and to the 
^ ^ through them to the Senior Native Authority and to 
Ka^be A man viho coroes to settle may be attracted by the 
or by wme rebdve. or bv the kingship itself But his 
aUegiancc is Jiwys to the chief oThii chiefiiom and to Karcmbc. 

I have stre^ that thm is Utile tribal segregation in the Luapula 
Valley and that people live interminglel Thus there arc xnem- 
bw of most m most chiefdoms. Towards the south, in the 
Chuhinga duddoms of MOiwmu and satuta (I have not visited 
the Utter) most of the villages, I am told, belong to Chishinga Rat 
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Clan headmen, but this docs not preclude the possibility that 
members of other tribes may be present in their villages. Mem¬ 
bers of all tribes pay all^ianee to the chief in whose country they 
happen to have settled. There arc even Lunda headmen Itvtng in 
the country of and under, the Chishinga chief iubunda. Resi¬ 
dence alone is what determines allegiance to Native AuthoriDes. 

The Chishinga chie6 must pay the umc allegiance as the Lunda 
dii^ to the Senior Native Authority, They are n>Hrd to the 
capital penodically. They obey the representatives of the Senior 
Nadve Authority sent to them with instructions, appeds go from 
their courts to Kazembe’s court, and so on. They differ from the 
Lunda cliie& mainlv in their tradidoiul rituals of chieftainship. 

People in general are not interested who their chief is. Tn^ 
know chat living where they do they must live under a chief and 
indeed they know no other way of living. A nun with a suit is not 
necessarily drawn to the court of his ovra chief to get judgment, 
although there arc a few matten in which only the Native 
Authority where he is registered is competent to act. Moreover 
people move about a great deal during me course their lives 
both within and outside their own chiefdom. Also, a very 
large part of the population is made up of people bom outside 
Kazembe's country. I received the impression that people re¬ 
garded all Native Authorities in the same light; and frtat courts 
were, so to speak, shops which sold judgments: people go to the 
court which is most convenient for them. It reauices long settle¬ 
ment CO develop devoted aUrajanoe to a partictuar chief and this 
condition is not present ff>r all Luapula inbah tMntt, 

A significani point of Native Authority government is this: 
whatever the tribe may be which has administrative control in a 
chiefdom, this control is Lunda by definition. Government is the 
essence of Lundahood, and the fen diat the Lunda arc rulers sets 
them off from other tribes present. I have heard people say: *The 
Lunda arc those who rule us' and, in the same context: Tlic T-itnd a 
are one with the Eurot^ns.’ Residents of Chishinga rbi ffdo ms 
see that in feet dieir chiefr are just passing on the words the 
Lunda. They see that money for the upkeep of roads and so on in 
their land comes from the Treasury at Kazembe. Kazr mb e can 
qua^ a judgment given in their courts. And when their chief dies, 
a direct representative of Kazembe (either an aristocrat or an 
assessor) comes to take over control during the interregnum, 
o 
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AlUgiarue through the Chifs 

In the indigenous syston of allttiance the same remarks apply 
about tribes: no matter to what triM a man belongs, he is bound 
to show special rcq>ect to the diief in whose country he is living. 
When cases of dtst^sect to diiefi arise in courts, assesson always 
aigue that wherever a man comes &om he should know the kind of 
respect due to dtiefi. Lunda hold that respect to chtefi is a part of 
the proper upbringing of a man wherever he is bom. FOr this 
reason even strangers to the country are constrained to show 
proper respect to Ltupula chiefs, and they are prosecu^ if they 
M to do to. 


It is improper to address chie& in the same way as commoners. 
When meeting a chief it is correct to remove one s hat, to croudi 
and clap the bonds, saying, ‘Greetings, oh Chief.’ If one is cycling 
and sheets a fbii-f , one dismounts and removes the bicycle &om 
the road and greets the diief as he passa. It is important when 
faltfing to a chief never to sit on a clu^ as high as his; most people 
show a reluctance to sit in a manner other than cT0ss4egged on 
the ground. Although other people of eminence may be called 
chits (m/(uRu) out of respect by those who know tnem, these 
tokens of respect are enforceable only towards those who at 
{ffcsenc are the optical chiefi of the Luapula. 

The Bemba form of greedng chic& by lying on one’s back and 
claMtng the hands is regarded by Lun^ as being excessive and 
batouic. I have only seen it deme once, by a woman after a 
favourable court verdict. There is however a special grcctine for 
Kazembe, which may be used coward other Lun^ chim to 
dattcr them. People sit cross-legged, lean forwards and rub the 
ftce with dust, nying 'Avidye, Mwata \ mvo, Kazembe Mpahtmem, 
aviJye kalombo mwan in cne western Lunda language. Luapula 
chi^ are somctinies called Mwata, properly reserved for 
Kazembe, and I have even heard the Chishinga lubunda being 
addressed as Mwata. 


All the chieft arc obliged to go to the camtal when Kazembe 
or the kingship requires them. They normally travel attended by 
one or two lupasos. This is not a difficult matter: they simply 
board the Lunoa bus and for official visits pay no ftres. It was ex¬ 
pected that after the death ofKazembe XIV the chieft would come 
to oiicr respects and to hear for themselves the circumstances of 
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the death. AU came or sent teptesentatives except the Chishinga 
chief LtTBUNDA. MWiNEMPAKDA, who was residing in the palace, 
regarded this as gross disrespect for the kingdiip. He arranged that 
the succeeding Kazembe snould consider the nutter inside his 
^ce. It was regarded equally as an insult to the kii^ship when 
chief Kambwali (a prince) asked to be allowed to wear the 
special mapango h<»ddrcss which the Icing alone wears. All such 
macten concerning the kingship are heard inside the fence. The 
kingship in this way avoids unwanted publidcy; moreover it is 
said that Kazembe is fxr more lenient in imposing punishment 
than a court would be. 

In honouring the kingship the chiefi also honour the aristocrats 
because they are closely connected with the kingship. Members of 
the royal £uiiily respect the aristocrats, even nowadays when they 
are chie&. It is they who initiate greeting and not the aristo¬ 

crats, although the latter answer in much the same terms. The 
Chishinga chie6 should and do honour che aristocrats in die same 
way. 


Tribute 

Tribute was an important index of allegiance. Tribute today 
however is not what it was. It takes a num^ of dilTerent forms, 
of which the first to be considered is tribute labour. 

Tribute labour, as distinct fiom compulsory paid labour, is used 
for two main ea^: building and repairing the palace fence, and 
preparing certain gardens, hi the old days it was used also for 
dialing the defensive trendies round the successive capitals. It u 
a heavy task to repair che palace fence, which is over a hundred 
yards eadi way. The lines of che fimee are marked by rows of 
large trees, and the interstices arc filled in with brushw^ of the 
kapempe shrub, whence the name of th^alacc grounds: ng'mda ye 
/upewpr. It is repaired evciy few years. InewotKis given to chiefi 
in turn, perhaps two diien being required to find men for a sincle 
occasion. Chiefi make their own arrai^emcnts for finding the 
men, and accompany them in person to the capital. It is customary 
for Kazembe to give beer to mark the end of die task. 

Kazembe nowadays pays men to hoe the gardens of his wives, 
but there is another sort of royal garden, cing’anda, for which 
uibute labour is used. Most yean, he has few of these planted out 
near his capital and in various parts of his own diiefdom. He tells 
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groups d to organize the digging of a (ittfemda garden 

in their dbcricts. From these gardens, anyone may pull the 
cassava leaves to use as relish. The casuva itself is for tlu use of 
starving people in the area in sahkh the garden is situated. 
Kazemhe may alloc portions of the gardens to people he chinks 
require food: for instance an old aristocrat who had no strength 
to hoe his own gardens was allotted a strip of one of tl^ 
gardens near the capicaL In the other chiefdoms, both Lunda and 
Ckishinga, labour for these two tasks is found in the same way 
from within the chiefdom concerned. 

Tribute of goods is of two kinds. Mufmgo is that whidt u asked 
for, and mulambo is that which is taken voluntarily. Everyone from 
time to time has the obligation of contributing mufatgo. It is 
seldom practised in the chiadoms, but in the metrop^can area it 
b the main form of tribute. The king can ask for tribute of 
cassava and tribute offish. Cassava is asked for usually if there b 
some reason which has called bodv visit<» to the capital whom it 
b the kb^’s responsibility to feed. Kazembe may assess the 
amount otlcvy to be brou^t from each village oc he may leave 
the matter to neadmeiL If he considers the tribute of a headman 
insufficienc for the size and age of the village concerned be docs 
not acc^t it but demands fi^ tribute. Headmen shout instruc¬ 
tions round the villages at dawn that each woman is to provide 
a little whole cassava or cassava meal, whichever b required. The 
headman himself goes with the women who cake tribute to the 
palace. After the dnth of Kazembe XIV, when many vbiton were 
present and had to be fed, messengers wrote up the names of 
ocadmen ^o had brought cassava and the numbers of their 
baskets for all to see. Kazembe does not ask for cassava outside hb 
own metx^wbtan chiefdom. 

Kazembe depends upon tribute for telbh to be cooked in the 
royal kitchen, which b hb own personal kitchen for himself and 
hb Lunda guests distinct from the Idtchens of hb wives. He has 
some guns and powder whkh he lends to hunters to hunt game for 
him from time to rime; but fish b the ^nain relish and Kazembe 
himself has no nets and no fishermen working for him It b said 
that in the old days there was ample voluntary tribute of fish. 
Now fish mainly comes in the form of rmfmgo. Members of the 
palace staff are sent out nearly every day; they go to the market oc 
to the LuapuU where it borders the mettopohtan chiefdom and 
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ask fishermen for two or three fish apiece. I have seen £shercnen 
refuse to give fish and incur nothing but the wrath of the mes¬ 
senger; hut refiisal docs in fact make a man liable for a fine in 
court, and the fish are usually given, if reluctantly. 

Another form of compulsory tribute, which takes place in all 
the capitals, is tribute of beer. 'Whenever a resident m a capital 
(but not of other villages! brews beer, she takes a bucket to the 
chief's house or king's pauce. In this way there is always beer at 
hand for the king or dutt to entertain guests with. All these ^rms 
of compulsory tribute continue with the death or absence of king 
or chiei: tribute is to the kingship and die duefiainship and not to 
the person of the king. 

To the observer it seems that fiir mme food enters die palace as 
mujmgo dun as voluntary mulambo tribute. But this may not be 
so. Govemon and Owners of the Land im longer regularly take 
tribute CO Kazembe. The old system has not been replaced by one 
in which the present-day chiefi bring tribute collected fiom their 
subjects to the capital. Lunda complain that the prcscni-^y chiefi 
never bring tribute. Private voluntary tribute is undertaken on a 
smaller scale now. I could not find out whether or not compulsory 
cribute was an innovadon: if so, it may have been introduced to 
counter the lack of voluntary tribute which, one assumes, is con¬ 
nected with the ficts chat people pay ‘tribute’ in tax; chat chiefi 
who might bring it are not encirdy dependent on Kazembe for 
their continuation in ofiicc: and chat fish, formerly the basis of the 
tribute, is now the basis of the money economy of the Luapula. 
Nevertheless, much tribute is taken by night privately and secredy. 

Of the voluntary tribute, that which is taken on the largest 
scale is tribute which comes fiom the later immigrant groups who 
have settled in a body at various placa. These are groops which 
have come to the country in Lunda times, there to sew shelter 
firom enemies, or good country, or a good kingship. These are the 
groups whidi are there only chiou^ the tolerance of Kazembe. 
^c tM Lunda owe these groups no respect: they are not the 
people whom they found in the country liJu the Shila and Bwilile, 
who are still mendoned by the Lunda as being the Ownen of the 
Tan d, These later immigrant groups do not have the esscndal role 
in the land ritual which (as ^ next chapter will show! the in¬ 
digenous groups practise. They are still in the process ot forging 
acKquate with the kingship. Tribute b most fiequendy taJeen 
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by Kawandane. a Mambwe who came with the London Mis- 
stonary Society &om the north at the turn of the century and who 
later became hodman of the missim vill^c of Mbcrcsbi. From 
Hmp to time Drum Clan Chuhinga of the lub-chicf kamsa cake 
tribute of bar; and the Bemba fiom die old village of mwawa- 
uuituPA, althou^ not in the metropolis, also cake tribute. Those 
aristocrats who are village heading can also manage to find 
enough fi>od to nuke up a load of tribute. It U of course impos¬ 
sible to take a reasonable tribute unless one has the command of 
people to prepare it. Of those who had such command, the aristo¬ 
crats have for the most pact lost it; and Owners of the Land now 
find difficulty in persuading fishermen on their lands to provide 
tribute for traiumisnon to the kii^;. Kazembe in 1S150 complained 
to die Bwilile muxamba chat though he was an Owner of the 
Land he was sending no fish, muxamba said that if Kazembe were 
to provide him with 'a man with a fez' (a kapaso) to firigfiteii the 
people into giving it, then he would be able to send some. Of 
those who could now command people to take a handsome pre^ 
ent of tribute, chie£( do not do so, and village headmen do not do 
so because they have to give compulsory tribute on occasion. 
Those isdio do take it on a large scale are descendants of gn>ups 
of recent immigrants to whom Kazembe gave a consiMrable 
stretch of unoccupied land upon which to settle, and who have 
remained together in comparatively homogeneous tribal groups 
and whose oonneedm wim the kingship is not yet fully estab¬ 
lished. 

It is hard to gauge the amount of individual tribute which is 
given, foe this is usually taken by night. Aristocrats, headmen or 
commoners tiuy take tribute in th^ individual capadcics. One 
clue to the amount is given by the fact that Kazembe does not ask 
for mufimgo tribute fiom members of bis own capital. The ex¬ 
planation given is that they are constantly taking tribute to him. 
alcboi^ I have never seen them take any apart fiom beer. But 
people firom outside the capital take individuai tribute also; and 
the same applies to chiefi and subjects of the other capitaJs. The 
ghdng of tribute of this land is closely bound up with two 
mystical fisetors: sorcery and purification. Hunters, who are of 
course the best able to give presents of meat, are said to be gcrtcr- 
ous with it in the form of tribute. Likewise they are generous to 
their village headmen. It is said that if they do not give presents, 
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then headmen and chief will not purify them, or purify them 
badly, should they happen to kill a lion or leopard. It is tear of 
sorcery which nukes people take tribute by night. If it were 
known that a man had frequently so much surplus meat or other 
food chat he was in a position m give generoudy to his diieC this 
would lay him open to sorcery from the jealousy of others; and it 
would alM lay hun open to accusations of sorcery for being such 
a successful hunter, fi^rman, etc. Hence meat is always brou^t 
into a village at night, and hence also birds are plucked be^e 
reaching the village so that others will not be able to know from 
the tell-cale frathen that the hunter u fortunate in hb shooting. 

Money is given as tribute. When a Luapula resident returns 
home from the Copperbelt or elsewhere it is customary for him 
to visit his diief and lay money before him. This b not so com¬ 
mon in the chiefdoms. but raudi money flows into the kingship 
in this way. 

Those who benefit from die tribute are the Luuda. The royal 
wealth consbts, apart from the proceeds of tribute, of a herd of 
cattle and a flock of sheep and goats. The cattle, seldom more chan 
twelve in number, and about fifry sheep and goats, arc herded in 
and around the capiul by a man appointed by Kazembe for the 
purpose. It b only Kazembe and a rew odicr wealthy men who 
own cattle. Ihe royal animals are descendants of t^ute herds 
derived from long ago. Ihose, and what remains of tribute and 
tribute mmiey, are ^voted to the requirements of the king and 
the kingship. Thb b mainly the entertainment of visitors to the 
kingship and of visiting aibtocnts. The regular tribute b divided 
among the king’s wives and the Lunda in the capital: aristocrats 
and princes either cat it at the royal Idcchcn or have it sent out to 
their homes ready cooked; while other more peripheral Lunda 
have it sent out to their homes from time to dene also. All (he 
ocher tribes present help to foed the Lunda. Thb b also what 
KASHiNGB meant when he said that the work of the Lunda was to 
drink beer. The kingship drinks the beer of its subjects. 

All^iaruc direOed elsewhere 

In the establishment of relarionships within the state there seem 
to be two main forces at work. In the first place die power of the 
Lunda both imposes subjccdon and attracts adherents. In the 
second place the subject groups answer the threat of complete 
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subjection by safcguvdiog their own individitality in those 
spheres which are to th^ 

In consonance with this, the LuiMda have, and know they have, 
the p(^tical power; but at the same time they allow great latitude 
in custom, and this is reflected in court decisions, 'nscir habit of 
allowing conquered chie6 a measure of control over their subjects 
is another instance of this. But they go fiirdier and recognue that 
the component sections of the population have their own particu¬ 
lar tasks in reference m the running of the country politically and 
ritually; and hold to the belief that their own ^looa government 
is the better for it. Thus the Bwilile and Shila Ownen of the Land, 
and the later immigrants, have their own respective rituals which 
supplement the riri^ of the kingship directra towards the well- 
b(^ of the county. likewise, in political a&irs, nkuba of the 
Shila is sdll the arbiter of traditional land ownership; and while a 
judgment on such a matter comes flom the mouth of Razembe, 
he is fint advised by kkoba.* Since the Lunda leave tiuse nutten 
to the various other group^ these groups are thereby continuing 
to act as discrete tri^ units; the customs which they severally 
practise re-emphasize their tribal distinctiveness. The £ict 4 ^ annn^l 
ceremcmies co^unlock the fish’ in many of the lagoons shows rhar 
there are Bwilile about. Tribe and custom are indivisible. 

The custom indivisible Lundahood is government. We 
saw already in Chap. II that even althot^ it is not only Shila who 
fish yet flslung is ^ special work of &c ^la tribe; and it will 
mp^ in the next duster that the spe^ work of t^ Bwilile is 
the ritual of the land, afihou^ here again many Shila are involved 
in it. The subject tri^ for mcir p«t recognize that the Lunda arc 
thdr politkaf masters. There is a long, so & is a Lunda. But in the 
very act of recognizing the Lunda as their rulers, the subjea groups 
emp h asi ze theix own individuality and go out of th ri r way to 
stress it. 

As an ezami^e of this I dtc the nutter of the royal drums. 
Mw rf the drunu made for the king or the Lunda are 
by individuals of subject groups who ate well known as craftsmen 
at this work, and who h^ the craft on to their (for 

die ro^ drums diflfer from other drums which many people 
know how to carve). The talking drums at present arc mosdy 


* See dw OK of kakukddvnm in the next (fupccr. 
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nu<)e by a Bemba, the big slit-drunu by a Chishinga and a Shila. 
TIm Bemba who makes the talldng dnuns periodically visits the 
courts of the chie6 for whom he i^cs diem and complains chat 
he is badly paid for the work 'because he is only a Bemba’. But he 
coQtmucs to make them. When Kazcmbe XIV was inscaUed, he 
asked cuitiMUNA, a Shila headman of the Congo swamps, to m aka 
him a slitodnim. The drum arrived about eight years later. The 
excuse for the delay was chat chitimuna haobeen ill; but it was 
discovered that he had also been boasting about his ancestry. Me 
had claimed that although now a Shila he was Luba by origin and 
not Lunda: why then mould he make drums for Kazeo^? He 
finally brought a drum to die capital. The king did not upbraid 
him: be stated simply that he was glad to see the drum because 
CHmMUNA was a Shila, and the Lunda would always give respect 
to the Shila because diey were Owners of the Land, chitimuna 
answered that he was indeed a subject of Kazembe fiom old times 
until now, and that more drums would be forthcoming. In both 
of these cases, the specialises continue to make drums for the king, 
but dsey stress that they arc not Lunda; both mention the tribo 
to whiem they belong. 

It was shown also in Chap. 11 how nxuba took tribute to Chid- 
mukulu, long of the Bemba; and how later immigrants did not 
forget the cmefi fiom whose coimtries they had migrated to the 
Luapula, and I stressed generally the degree of tribal all^iiance 
outride the valley. There are two instances of political movements 
arising fiom similar allegiances: one of them isimportant, the other 
slight. 

The former involves the Chishinga chiefi of the Rat Clan and 
thus, since it is confined to the Rat Clan, may perhaps be r^arded 
as primarily of dan rignificancc. The diree Rat Clan C h ishinga 
chiefi of the Luapula Valley are concent along with certain Rat 
Clan chiefi of Chishinga country to have t^ir own Native 
Authority and to split fiom the Lunda. They do not have the 
symrathy of the Bricisli Adminiscrarion in this endeavour, whidi 
would break up the convaiienc administrative unit of the Luapula 
Valley. Lunda celadcms with Chishinga have always been touchy 
and iradidons suggest that the Chishinga more than other cribo 
have caused troubk in the Lunda. When Lunda officials went to 
the Bonu which is in Chishinga country, on <Mie occasion I heard 
the Chishinga bantering about the Jihmda (the stupid ot pompous 
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Lunda) coming up the hill in their own bus. The lesser movement 
is that of a few Shm who, individually, consider they should have 
greater control in running the country because die Lunda found 
Uiem there. This movement is confined to a few Shila living in 
Kazembe's country and docs not extend to those outside. Hos- 
tihty is directed against Kaaembe &om outside his present country, 
both by the Chidiinga and by the Shila of Mimunga. These are in 
&ct the only two groups in Northern Rhodesia dose enough to 
Kazembe for his influence to be felt. Kazembe is fortunate in 
having the wealduest part of Kawambwa District and this attracts 
inhabitants fiom nei^bouiing chiefdoms. Mununga and the 
rKithinga chicfi Mushyota and Munkanta complain that 
KazemM has stolen many men fi'om them, men vdio in £ict have 
gone to live on the Luapula of their own accord. The cause of this 
is considcied to be sorc e ry of the kind which attracts people from 
one village to another. So those chiefi blame not them^ves or the 
comparative poverty of their own lands, but the sorcery of 
Kazembe. for the paudty of their own populations. Mununga has 
gone as ^ as to deny the Lunda bus access to his country, claim¬ 
ing that it empties his lands and fills Kazembe’s. 

Associations of other kinJt 

Associations apart fiom the kinds already mentioned are mainly 
religious.^ The secret societies about which it is almost impossible 
to get information today—the and the women’s BulinJu — 

have died out. 

Missions fint came to the Luapula in 1899. Roughly the 
northern half of the country it covered by the London Missicmary 
Society based ms Mbereshi, and the southern half by Brethren in 
Christ based on Kawama and Johnston Falls, [n die diirties the 
White Fathers established two stations, one (Lufiibu) in the old 
LM.S. area, and one between Kawama and JeJmston Falls at 
Nsakaluba. Tlie followings of the original missions r emain 
stronger than the followings of the Catholics. But the most 
numerous of all are the Jdiovah’s Witnesses. This movement is 


* I uadetmad that the Noctfa w n Rhodeaa Afiricu Coogren has nude 
ag m fi o Bt adviDces in the sna hot I left bcfocc its eflks be observed. 
The Lunds Nsdoosl Atiociacson was die osily modem p<?tiocsl ot semi* 
poUdcaljBoup there daring my ny (ice above, p. 5a). 

* See Omebdl. *A Pew Nota on Botwa’. 
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run locally by Afncans, the nearest European representative being 
in Lusaka, toe capital of the Territory, There is an insignificant 
following of the A^can Methodist Qiurch and of the Sevendi 
Day A^entists. Open hosdlicy between the Catholics and 
Jehovah’s Witnesses gave rise in 1950 to a brawl on rhi bondr. 
Island on the west bank which was seeded ^y by the arrival of 
armed police from Kasenga. 

Since most followers of the Brethren in Christ are to be found 
towards the sooth. I did not know them well. In the neighbour* 
hood of die capital, the London Missionary Society dominates, 
and its mission station six miles away is the one wwch has the 
stron^t bonds with the Lunda. This society has a diurdi in the 
capit^ It also has the highest grade school in Lunda country, and 
so it happens that the bcst^ucated local people, of the kind who 
are given posts with the Native Authority, are educated here. 
Kazmbe XIV and XV both r^ularly attended services at the 
church in the capital. Those of the aristocrats who go to church 
at all attend this church; hut 1 am of the opinion that they went 
rather in attendance <m Kazembe than for any other reason. 
London Mission Christianity has claims to Wing the state 
rchgion. 

tW Aincan Watch Tower movement reached the Luapula in 
the late 1920s. This movement has often been confused with 
Jehovah’s Wimcsscs, whose magazine is called Hu Watditower. 
The African movement was originally inspired by the doctrines 
of Jdiovah's Witnesses, but lo^ leaders put their own inter¬ 
pretations on the magazine’s symbolic writing, and it was not 
undl 1935 that a European represenudve of die Witnesses vm 
establish^ In Northern Rhodesia and a controlled organization 
built up. Since then, Jehovah’s Witnesses have increased and 
Watch Tower adherents diminished. Quick, writing of the 
Luapula in 1940^ noted only the indigenous movement; by 1950 
that movement had disappeared from the Luapula and the Wit¬ 
nesses had a strong following.* 

Jehovah's Wimesses belong to a highly o^anized movement 

* Quidc, ‘Some Aspects of die African Watch Tovrer Movemeot m Nor- 
tbem Rhodesia*. For the histoey of the two movemena and the lehtMoship 
between tfaean, see Sbeppersoa, *Tlse Polida of Afncaa Church Separatist 
Movemena in Brittsh Ositral Afiica’, and my Jehovah’s Witnesses... in 
Cesicral Africa’. 
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with decentralized control. Doctrine comes &om the head* 
quarten in Brooklyn, through a sole European representative in 
Nocthem Rhodesia. From him, control is delraa^ to Airicam 
in thrif home areas who themsidvcs o^anize meir country into 
various ordOT of districts fcr preaching. Hic movement spread 
quickly, gaining many converts from religions already established, 
until now pemaps naif of those professing Ch^tianicy on 
the Luapula are Jdiovah’s Witnesses. Seven thousand of them 
gatberco fiom the valley and surrounding districts to a convesH 
tion Mriiich took place at Kazembe's capita in 195a* 

They hold (on the Luapula) that it is only Jehovah's ^XTitncsscs 
rliar vvill bc saved. To be saved implies that aner the forthcoming 
Amv^ddon they alone will be eugible for entry to the paradise 
which will exist on earth, which be an idralired version of 
present human existence: the body is there as well as the spirit. 
One can become a Witness only by bdieving in the doctrine and 
giving oneself the time in which to 'pumish'—to spread the 
bsowedge of this domine to others. The proper way t<^ve 
oneself the dme is to esdicw political activity in any form. There 
is no point in organizing a human state when any day Jesus Christ 
will present believers with a state ready organized and which will 
work better than any human contrivance could work. They also 
claim that it is a waste of time to adhere to old customs. Etmcally 
they are somewhat puritanical, but since the best positioiis in the 
comiitg society have been promised to good men who are already 
dead, bdief is now enough to give them what they seek, a place 
in the earthly paradise. 

It might thus seem that Jehovah’s Witnesses, with thdr denial 
of politics, thereby formed a political movement. Certainly there 
are no important Authority posts filled by Witnesses, and Lunda 
see to it that important Lunda positions are not fi lled by them 
because they would neglect Lunu customs. But at the same time 
Witnesses do not seek these posts or positions. This would be 
taking part in politics or dse it would be honouring old customs 
and, if they were to succeed to a name, marrying bigamously. 
Cases arise of disrespect to chiefi by Watchtower members; but 


^ See my udde 'A Wscebtower Assembly in Central Africa*. The estinute 
of‘ahalf'isckrived from a coisus of five villages, of die mcoopolitaa cfakfrloim, 
snd is to be ngarded as a very tough figure. 
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no more dun by memben of other religious sects. It is simply fhar, 
when a 'Witness has a case of this sort, the court takes pains to 
relate the Gut to his membership of the movement. At the burial of 
Razembe XIV, Witnesses took a conspicuous part in preparing 
thi^rave and lowering the body into it. 

Tne members arc very closely knit together. In matters of hos- 
pitalicy common membership of the movement is more fruitful 
now ^n bonds of clanship. Meetinn take place cvm three or 
four days during the week, and ‘publishing’ is carried on fiom 
door to door on other days, whenever a member has spare time. 
Everyone cakes an active part in it. Everyone has forms a> fill in 
about the number of ctmverts he has maoc aTwl books he has sold. 
Everyone receives TTte tVatditower, the weddy magazitsc, dtrough 
the inail. Everytme is made to feel important. Members’ lives are 
dominated by the movement's activities. 

They are of course not cut off from their fellows in everyday 
alEurs, but their religious activities take so long and are so marked 
that membetS'^r die more active of them—form a distinct 
association. Going to meetings they form up with their bicycles at 
one place and cyde in single hie to churem From time to time 
they congregate at assemblies at various parts of die valley. They 
are seen as a group by other residents. They ace cut out from some 
acdvicies because di^ do not drink beer, at least publicly. Hie 
attitude towards them is comparable with what I cowd gather was 
the accicude to the Butwa Society last century. They arc said to be 
proud and alool^ but generous among themselves; and they are 
accused of sexual irregularities, notaUy beotber-eiscer incest and 
wi&>lcnding. The Native Authocicy proclamadon of wifl>-lend- 
ing as a punishable oflaicc is said to nave been directed against the 
Witnesses. This is almost the same as what people today claim that 
non>mcmbcr$ of die Butwa Society said about sodc^, and the 
accusations of sexual irregularities tally ex»c^. None of the other 
religious sodettes is accused in this way. Tne Butwa had many 
dements in common with Jehovah’s Witnesses. Bodi spread ri^t 
over the country, and bodi had their own internal organization 
which set up a system of rank and authodey ix^ich. as m as their 
internal afiairs were concerned, denied the authority of the state 
over them. 

Lunda fear the authority of missions which have European 
missionaries present. Lunda tend to associate all Europeans except 
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traders with the British Administradop. Traders are exempt from 
this because diey do not try to impose any authority. Th^ have 
no axe to gtitid about Lunda custom. Missionaries nave rules of 
behaviour which they try to impose upon Lunula residents, who, 
however, frar that missionaries will inform the British Adminis- 
tradem about matters which displease them, and that punishment 
will follow. On the other hand Luapula residents recognize the 
advantages whidi the missions have given them: diey speak in 
praise ot the bomitals, which are open to all regardless of religious 
afiliadon. They uttd the mission schools, and they recognize chat 
it was missionaries who brought the art of buildup houses of sun- 
dried brick. 

The missions cry to regulate certain aspects of the lives of thrir 
members. Missionaries themselves hold informal courts in which 
cases of church members may be disettssed: but rhU is purely an 
internal arrangement and no one is bound by the decisions of the 
court. They c«en bring cases to the notice of chi^' courts. Some 
missiems alM require their members to pay a small sum perio^c- 
ally. Ihis is r^arded by Africans as compulsoty tribute and it is 
said by many Jehovah’s Witnesses to have been tw reason lor their 
conversion. But the only sanedon which missionaries have for 
enforcing their will is to gect a church member from the church: 
and church members are not bound to refer their cases primarily 
to the missionaries. 

The missions have their ‘courts’ and their ‘tribute’, and the 
luthoricy of the nussionaries is believed to be linked with govem- 
tncntal autbonty; but missions are not an important political 
element in the country. Rather they are a training ground for 
polidcs, for it is only through the missions that educadon to a hi gh 
standard can be received by diose who will become Native 
Authority t^BcuJs later on. 

The Lunda Position 

The Lunda have been seen from two angles: as one of the 
Luapula tribes, and as die holders of the kingship and through it 
the government. As l^mda they are a divisive force, jealous w the 
name of Lunda; but as governors their work is the unificadon of 
the peoples throt^ a structure of administradon at whose h^ 
they stand. 

The Lunda are distinguished from the other tribes by many 
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feamrcs, arisiag in the main from cheir govenuncnul role, but 
also to some extent from their difTerent, western origin. Unlike 
the other tribes, they have a king, a royal house and an aristoaacy 
in the Luapula Valley. They have their own clans, and they 
to office tor the most part patrilincally. The Lunda triw in the 
valley is thus h^y structured and dii^ in this rc^sect horn aHi 
the other tribes there. It has a complex system of relationships 
between the kii^, royal fiimily and aristocrats. These arc brougnt 
into spe^ relations with people of the other tribes; in kinSip 
terms this is ejected by the lasting importance of the baeanuma of 
any king; and by the clash of the Lunda patrilineal de srm t with 
the matrilineal descent of the other tribes, which means for in¬ 
stance chat a ‘stranger’ can have a full brother who has siieereded 
to a Lunda position. The next chapter will show in adffition die 
role of perpetual kinship in the maintenance of bonds between 
Lunda and the Owners of the Land. 

But there are not only kinship relations between Lunda and 
others. As rulers, the Lunda arc in contact with all Icveh oflifi; and 
the control here is increasing as die Native Authorities extend 
thcic activities. But in spite of this die tribes do not vie to ^ 
accepted as Lunda. In their recognition of Lunda supremacy they 
conrinue to say 'we are stranjgers’. Somcro as far as to rehise 
insignia of Lundahood ofTerea to diem. They do not accept the 
desij^tion ‘lainda’ to cover them all as subjects of the long. 

Here, the kii^ship is given as an attribute of the Limda. 
Stnngers have little chance of access to the ranks of the royal 
family and aristocracy. They get status not by achievit^ Lunm- 
hood but rather through the kmg’s recognition of inherit names 
or offices and praise-names, and the particular historical, cere¬ 
monial or rintaa attributes attached to them; and value is set on 
these relationships by the subjects and Lunda ahke. It will be 
shown how groups most recendy setded in the valley stress the 
sl^htest connection with the kingship. Herein lies the importance 
ofW continuous nature of the Lun^ history; for die ceremonial 
and ritual attributes have their justification in it. And this I think 
is also an important pointer to the emphasis upon diversity of 
origin. Sums derives from the behaviour of one’s forbears as well 
as &om one’s own behaviour to the king. The attributes of an 
ancestor which brought him to enjoy the l^g’s favour arc carried 
forward through posidonal succession. Posiuoual succession 
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secures die tame fivour to the hcin. whiU «the same dnu^ 

it u successkxi CO » total locul position, the hem 

the same social attributes as the ancestor who set the rebtionship 
in being. 


CHAPTER Vin 

LAND OWNERSHIP AND RITUAL 


O N che Luapula today the political divisions of the land are 
the diicfdoms. Wit^ them, the chief controls the alloca¬ 
tion of land to villages as well as having political power otct the 
inhabitants of his chiefdom; and the chie^tn is the limit of dve 
area within wfaidi a resident is allowed to cultivate without asking 
special permission. Althou A this is the ease, chiefiiom bomdarics 
arc not of significance for me carrying out of other acttvitics, 
as fishing, hunting, cutting wood, etc. Within the chiefdom little 
conflict arises over land matters. Neither villages, nor Une^ or 
other kinship groups, have special rights in stretches of cultivable 
land A man docs not need to adhere to a kinship group before he 
can find land to cultivate: be needs only to be registered with a 

This formal division of land into dnefdoms nuy be aligned 
with the formal political hicrardiy of king and chiefi on the one 
or Senior Native Authority and Native Authorities on the 
other. But just as, in the or^zation of perso^ TOlitic^ 
^i gn^Afant gfoups emerge outside of the true pohdcal nicrarchy 
from ki^ to commoners, so the Und b also orcanized in a wy 
which b outside of its arrarmcment into formal chiefdoms. Thu 
organization b in the field of^ditional ownership and of ritual. 
FoWrly, hoi ovraciship was of more significance than it b to¬ 
day boA for the polity and the economy of the smaller social 
groups; but today the aqsect of Und ownership whi^ retains ia 
significaLnee b mainly ritual. Together land ownership, ritual and 
hbtories provide a rationale for the way in which so many tnbm 
and cUn groups cohabit peaceably. These three aspects are closely 
linked: it b through the histories that land rriatioiuhips and ritual 
responsibilities ate defined. Through them, too, m«ent-day re- 
Udonships partake o^ and arc justified by, past rcUrionsh^. Pwt 
and present exbi side by side. In regard to rights over land, 
Kazembe may be said to own the whole country of the eaK bank, 
the Owners of the Land retain certain rights over their own 
small areas. In Und ritual, the Ownen oUy their original import¬ 
ant roles, but the ritual b co^diiutcd and sttengmened by the 
r an 
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Idngship. In history, each Und-owning lineage has its tradition 
jusd^ing its settlement on a piece of land, but at the same time 
members of the line^c can see Luapula history in anodier way, in 
terms not of their own snull group, but of the whole valley. I 
want here to relate the son of land rittial practised by the various 
bin^ of group to Other characteristic features mentioned in pr^ 
vious chapters. 

Land Oumership^ 

History says that the Bwililc, when they came severally to the 
Luapula, setued for the most part in land which had b^ pre¬ 
viously unoccupied. They settlra in little groups apart firom each 
other, on islands in the swamp, or in tributary vall^ on the hard 
land. The leaden of these groups were and soil are &r the most 
part the bene ba mpanga, Onmers of the Land. ‘Ownership’ meant 
simply that they uved there, and it seems that their rijghts in land 
were seldom cnallcngcd. The^ remain Owners of the Land by 
right of first occupancy. Witnin their respective pieces of land 
tn^ and dyir followers lived, fished, huntM and, u they were on 
hard land, cultivated. There were no subject peoples, and there 
was no tribute. Prayer to the ancestors of me leader of each group 
was at the same tiine prayer Ibr the firtUity of his piece or land. 
Each such piece of land was a katmgo (| 4 . tutongo). This is a word 
now seldom used except in the phr^ katortoo ka mulanda, calo ea 
mjumu. This phrase contrasts the Idndof land held by aefaief with 
the kind of land held by someone who is not a chief: the kaUmgo, 
a small stretch of country, belongs to the mulanda, the poor man, 
or subject; but the calo, the whole country, belongs to the chief. 
The calo contains many 

The northern half of the valley became the ealo of the Shila 
under nxoba afier his arrival, while the southern part remained 
composed solelyof Mon^. The ealoof NZUBAwas soil nude up of 
the Mongo of w BwUile. Some tutongo were placed under ^ila 
represesuadves, and for a transfer of tms kind there is usually some 
justifying history. This meant that ritual control of the land was 


* Map IV tc6n (p. 

* Tlie word mf on/a u ibe general word tot bush, unoccupied In this 
way amine we mpmge. Owner of dy Land, is contrasted with nrnme urn ealo, 
chieL CsJs in^Ha lutd in its polkkal aspect, with people on it. 
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banded over to the Shik represmudve, Bwililc ancestral ^irits 
had power over the land. Sl^ intetnurried with BwiliJe and in 
this way Shila could look back to Bwilile anceston as their own, 
and could thus prav to them for the fmility of the laiuL In other 
places Shila settled where no Bwililc had been before—as on 
Mofwe Lagoon—and this made them the Owners of the Land 
there through first occupancy, nxuba himself got Chisenga 
swamp island as his ibiroK^ through marriage with the sister of 
the Bwilile twits. 


When the Lunda came and settled, nsuba, who had also been 



im^rtant indigenous 'chief', but not political ruler. Political 
authority was forcibly taken by Kazembe, and nkvba ^ the 
honorific title of Kazembe’s Mwadi, his chief wife, signiu^t in 
that the chief wife is more important ritually thaupolidcally. And 
the hatongo of nkuba came to be known as Kazembe's Storehouse, 
significant also since the Owner's ritual is directed to keeping 
larders full of fish and meat. Kazembe continued to respect the 
rights of the Owners whom he found on arrival, in that th^ 
names continued to be associated with their lands, and that they 
continued to have the ritual responsibility for their lands. At the 
same time Kazembe reserved for himscU the power of seeding 
people wherever he liked on these lands or elsewhere. This then 
was the end of the closepolidcalassodadonofa piece of land with 
a certain line^. Kazembe exercised his power in this respect 
mainly in the establishment of goveroorsbips. In the lands of most 
Owners he placed Lunda aristocrats not only as a protecting bar¬ 
rier rotmd me kingship but also to control to some extent the 
natives, and to get tribute from them. The Owners were rnme the 
less still hemoured as such by Kazembe, and they were given, and 
still are given if they so des^, insignia Luooabo^. 

There were many possible unused settlement sites. The district 
is well watered and there were uninhabited tributary valleys. The 
lands of Owners in the bush were at the best vaguely defined. In 
the swamp it was a different matter, because there the most 
significant parts were the well-defined lagoons. Thus Kazembe 
hro plenty of vacant land to give to prominent men. In this way 
unoccuptM land found occupants who then became ritually ro* 
sponsible for the land, in spite of the fact that they got it at a fairly 
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recent <bte. 'Hiese people however are not known as Owners and 
do not have the same respect from the Lunda as Bwilile and Shila. 
Generally the political control of the land passed from the Owners 
to the Lunda governors. Later when the aristocratic governors on 
the east bank lost rhwr poadons, die political control went to 
fbirfe created in the royal frmily. Of the seven chiefdoms, the 
chieh of three are memlm of the royal funily. the chief of one is 
an aristocrat, and the remaining three chiefr are Rat Clan Chi> 
shinga, roi^ily in t heif tradidonal areas. 

It appears that the indigenous form of land ownership is better 
preserved on the west Kank, where some of the Owners have be¬ 
come recognized by die Belgian Administradon as the modem 
political ehTffr, The Congo bank chiefr who are also Ownen arc 
NKUBA (although his terntory has changed), twits (polidcally a 
sub-diief under nkvba), nkamso, rAM?OMSWB, chikukcu and 
c wsAMAMaA . Other Omien within the territories of diese politi¬ 
cal chiefr also exercise their tradidonal prerogadves more fully. 
It is not dut Owners of the Land no longer exist for the east banx: 
rather their aedvides are not so nodceahle. 

In the litenture of early travellcn we find two references to 
larul ownership. The first is in Livii^one. Writing of the capital 
(on MofWe L^oon) he says: 'An old man named Perembe is the 
owner of the bnd on which Cazembe has built. They always keep 
up the traditional ownership.... If anyone wished to culdvate 
he would apply to these aboriginal chiefr for it .’' I heard no 
reference by Lu^ to this obligadon to apply to die Ownen of 
the ^^"<1 baore culdvadng; but the quotation is interesting, for 
Perembe can be equated with the Mpdembe who appears in the 
seneak)^ today of the Shila, katsu, upon whose la^ Kazembe 
fine set£d. 

The other reference is in Campbell: 'In the Lunda country I have 
seen wax declared on a district b^use a man infringed the law of 
forest ri^ts, and dug honey out of a tree growing in the country 
of anomer diie£' * Perhaps one may assume chief’ to mean 
Owner of the Land. This agrees with statements from Ownen in 
the Crnigo who soil exercise their rights, that they should be 


* LmBBMW, Ltsi /Mnwh. in December 1S67. 

* CunpbeS. In tk Hwt ef BtnialmJ , p. 5!. This perhaps lefrn (0 the year 

ilpp. 
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asked by straiten for permission to fish, hunt, or seek honey in 
chdr Iwds. Other aedviaes, such as the cutting of hardwood 
trees for canoc-building, and the cutting of bamboo or papyrus 
for various tasks, were open to all comers. 

Apart from ritual, the Ownen of the Land on the cast bank 
have little work to do. If a new Lunda chief is appointed, it lies 
upon the local Owner to find him seeds to start lus cultivation. 
Tne Owner is sdll supposed to cake tribute, but in &ct for the 
reasons given earlier he sddom docs so. The privilege of collecting 
tribute remains, but it is not exercised. It is sdll a latent right. 
About 1945 there was an argument concerning the r^ts of col¬ 
lecting tribute fiom fishermen over an area towards the mouth of 
the Luapula on the Rhodesian side which is now in the chiefdom 
of Kambwali. kabundbbctr>b. the traditional Owner, who 
is now a section headman in chief Kambwali’s capital, and 
Muyembe, the Lunda sub-chief of Chisenga bland within the 
metropolitan chiefilom of Kazembe, were arguing the matter. 
The former was collecting tribute to give to K^bwali to be sent 
on to Kazembe, and Muyembe chaUenged the right. Kazembe 
himself did not ju^c the ailair since it concerned Owner¬ 
ship. He ceferrea it to nkuba whoJ udged diat the land in question 
was in hci a part of the katongo of^KABUNDUUNDB and thus it was 
his right to collect tribute it. It is interesting dut on Chi¬ 
senga bland itself the right now belongs to Muyembe altfaou^ 
the island has been tm^ his line of sub-chiefi for only about 
twenty yean. The cradidonal Owner was nxuba who fled in 190S 
leaving the land empty. When it was filled, it was by kasrulwb, 
a ‘brother’ of nkuba; but a Lunda governor was put in at the same 
dmc who had the work of organizing the tribute. 

In the Congo many of the present chiefi are Owners, while 
Owners in the territories of ocher political chiefi sdU have their 
interests guarded. One of the chieb who is at the same time an 
Owner told me that he sdll requires chat strangen waudng to 
hunt, fish or collect honey on his territory should get his permis¬ 
sion. The Bwilile twite, now a sub-chief under nkuba. collects 
tribute firom hb chiefdom. xainou, a Lunda sulxhief under the 
Yeke kashobwb, collects tribute, by agreement with the Belgians, 
from fishermen in his sub-chiefdom although he never was 
Owner. At the same dmc makandws, the Bwilile Owner of 
the Land over which kaccdu has been made sub-chief, is still 
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responsible foe the fishing ritual, and the determination ofthe fishing 
seasons in this district. ^ role of Owner of the Land took a new 
form in the drought of 1949. In the dry season the channels to the 
extensive lagoons a mile back from the Luapula dried up. These 
lagoons were in excellent fishing ctmdidon since they too were 
drying up and the fish were easUy caught. On his own tnidativc 
he orgamred the digging of a d^ navigable channel from the 
Luapula to these waters to save drawing canoes over land. He got 
labour for this work by going rouna the fishing camps on his land 
and telling the visiting &hernien they would have to help. There 
was immediate obedience, and no reward otha than the advan¬ 
tage to the fishermen themselves. 

The importance of kkusa, even although he now no longer 
lives in Kazembe’s country, is clearly seen fiom the case of 
KABUNDBBUNDB above. The Shila and Bwililc Owners are still 


under him in land nutters, and Kazembe may at any time ask him 
to give his judgment on any matter concerning Owners or 
Ownership. He is the authority mi land and land ritual, and as 
such is vi^ to Lunda good govemmenL 
Today the land belongs to Kazembe, and the incidents of his 
rights in the land are as follows: he conuols the settlement of 
people on the land; he can extract tribute fiom people who 
live on the land; strangers who want to nndertqVr fishing 
and hunting activities must first obtain licence fiom his Native 
Authority. He now controls the whole land instead of the areas 
immediately surrounding die Lunda centres, as in the old days. 
This fact, allied with the fict that tribute to Owners of the Land 
has changed to tribute in the form of taxes and licence fixs paid to 
the Native Authority, has produced a new feature: namJy that 
arguments over hunting, fishing and hrniey rights do not arise 
between tulonw, but between the country of Kazembe and the 
countries of oiiefs outside the Lunda Native Authority. In the 
first chapter I pointed out that formerly fishing and htmting 
acDvicics usually took place within the neighbourhood of a man s 
vdlage: it was not necessary for him to go fir afield, and when he 
did so he was liable to demands for trib^ fiom other Owners of 
the Land. Even now on the Congo bank where there is no senior 
chief tribute to the Owners of the Land is sometimes exacted. 


MAKANDWB says that in his youth there were annual bu&lo drives 
in the swamps. The bu&lo, if they were killed after crossing the 
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boundiry into the land of a neighbouring Owner, would have n> 
be shared equally among the two Owners. But now any resident 
can fish or hunt anywh^ in Kazembe’s country. Tribute mi^ 
or might not be exacted; the fisherman or hunter might or mi^t 
not take tribute to the chief in whose country he is operating- 
in both cases probably not. The only imperative is that be should 
have the necessary Ucences from the Lunda Native Authority. 
This goes also for people who are not residents of the Liupula: if 
th^ pay licence fees to the Lunda Native Authority they are fixe 
to hunt or fish in Lunda country. 

It is (Ml this level that argument over land rights arises today. 
Generally the boundaries are clear. The Luap^ on the west, 
the Mwatishi scream on the north, aivd the Kasengu scream in the 
south are distinctive. The escarpment on die east is not always so 
clear. At one point, east of Kazembe, the escarpment splits in two 
and between the two pordorn lies a fertile plain vmere game 
abounds. Here Chishiuga come hunting firom the east. Kazembe 
would like to keep th^ out and prevent them from building 
hunting camps but the place is somewhat inaccessiUe from the 
west. Again, it is quite common for hunten to cross firom the 
OMigo and hunt l^we in Kazembe’s swamps. It is impossible 
to patrol the whole district but these hunters are frequently 
caught. One or two kapasos (who go of course ururmed) have 
been attacked by Congo hunters whom they have found in the 
land. 


Land Ritual 

When KASHCLWE was sent to re-esublish villages on Chisenga 
Island after nxvba had gone to the Congo, be was bidden to go 
and ‘put thejpoc on the me there (kuteke nongo mu (ah). The word 
kuteka, to puce on the fire, means also to rulc,^ and the word 
buteko (sec above, p. 157) is from the same stem. Tosay thataman 
has put the pot on the &e, means commonly that be has become 
a headman or a chief. Kuuko mushi, moreover, which means 
primarily to rule a village, has implicitly ritual overtones; for to 
M a good headman, a man has to be ritually effident as well as to 
be a good arbitrator. If people are to remain in his village they 
require it to be prosperous and healthy, and this state is brought 


* Although here again thetc may be a tonal di&rencc. See p. 74, n. a. 
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about more by the headman s medicines than by other Actors. But 
for the most part the headman’s medicines refer to the wcU-being 
of his own vilk^ and only in a lew cases docs it have wider 
effixes. As it b with villages, so it b with larger pieces of land , 
Each kaiottgo and each has its ritual. Kuttke talo means to 
govern a piece of land both politically and ritually. Originally on 
Ute Luapula, since there were only tutongo, thae was no ailo 
rituaL Nowadays katon^ and ealo ritual cxbts side by side. The 
ritual, or what is left or it, of Owners of the Land b co-ordinated 
by Razembe, the owner of the whole country. Thb ritual can be 
divided into two broad categories, prayer ana purification. I di»al 
with prayer first. Throt^iout I w^ to stress the difierent roles in 
the ritual which are pla^ by Bwilile and Shila, by Lunda and by 
later immigrants. 

The Owners of the Land were responsible for the fertility of 
fish and game in cheb lands severalty. Everywhere there were 
annual ceremouies of prayer to the ancestors of tl****^ people, 
taking place usually at the opening of the best seasons mr the 
various actmties. For game, t^ was about March in the swamps, 
for in thb month the plain b inundated, and driven animaU soon 
rire of running or swimming through the water while hunten 
follow by canoe. But the most important ceremony of thb type 
that b recalled, and die only one still practised, b ‘unlocking tm 
fish’ {ukujun^e sabi). 

Owners of swamp have many lagoons in tbcb lands: the swamp 
b dotted with fiu more lagoons oun it appears from the map. 
In the old days l^oon fishing was the safest form of fwhing aim 
yielded the b» earing fish, though it does not yield the quantity 
demanded by the fish trade nowa^ys. There b still much lagoon 
fishing; older men almost invarbUy go to lagoons and not to the 
river or the lake. Other Ownen of the Land had fishing waters on 
Lake Mweru. The Luapula never ’belonged’ to anybody: people 
say it 'belongs only to God’. In all the waters except tbe Luapula 
arid the open waters of Lake Mweru dose seasons were imposed 
for a certain type of fishing {Itutumpu U d r umming the water). 
While all Ownen of the I^d prayed to theb anceston for the 
prospency of the fish, those whose waters were on lagoons, or 
ocher pU^ with dose seasons, associated the annual prayer with 
the beginnit^ of the kutumpula season. Baskets could be used all 
year round, but drumming the water was said to disturb the fish 
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and spoil the good season when lagoon waten were low. The 
ceremony usuaUy took place in August, but the month varied&om 
plan to place, nkambo unlocked the Ludpuka plain, which b 
waterless in the dry season, when the first waten catnc in from the 
Luapula in February, brir^ii^ with them a great run of spawning 
'Luapula Salmon’. Unfortunately I have not seen the ceremony. 
I had planned to see mulumbwa unlock Pembe lagoon near 
Kazcmoc, but he &11 ill and the ceremony was postponed. The 
ceremony varied fiom place to place, but it consisted commonly 
of a great fish battue; certain types of fish, still alive, were tied 
round women’s bacb, and they danced with them up to the 
ancestral graves. 

Nowadays these tutanw form pact of a cola’, and Kazembe (or 
his chiefs) asks to be informed of the time when the unlocking 
will cake place so chat he will be sure chat the Owner sends him 
tribute fiom the ceremony, and so that he can send his own repre' 
sentactvc, usually an assessor of kapaso, to see what is happening. 
When MULUXiBWA failed in ipjo to send tribute, be escaped a fine 
only because he had been ill. I think that the Shila of the lower end 
of tne swamp, when they formerly unlocked the fish, would cake 
their catch to their chief nkuba who would dien send on tribute 
of it to Kazembe. They do not do so now. 

Even although the actual ceremony of asking ancestors for 
fertility of fish is now not everywhere staged, fishermen still mint 
regard the wishes of the Owner of the Land in the matter of fish¬ 
ing seasons. In waten which ace greatly used for commercial fish¬ 
ing the Owuers (like makandwb for Kampemba and Mitucu 
L^oons on the Cc^o side) have stopped the aose seasons because 
they found that fishermen would no lougcr listen to them: but on 
waters like Pembe and Mofwe Lagoons where most of the fish is 
for home consumption these regiuations still stand. 

This ancestral ritual of the Owners of the Land is generally 
spoken of as having been the most important ritual of the old da^. 
When the Lunda pnyet to dem Kazembes was also made, 
not regularly but in case or drought or special hardship. In addi¬ 
tion, I was told, on such occasions Kazembe would call the 
Owners of the Land to his capital, hold a muientimo gathering, and 
tcU tlwm chat since the country was in a bad way it was fitfiog that 
they should all go to their homes and pray to their ancestors on a 
Cfrfatp day. Kammbe would also ord^ other sorts of ritual to be 
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canietl out ecncrally, for the good of the country: He would, for 
example, t^ all village headmen to have their vilh^cs swept out 
and Ug^t new fires (as in the ritual of headman successiem). This 
was really a form of purification and its exact purpose was never 
made dear to me. 

Although Kazemhe sent aristocrats as govemon to most parts 
of the country I do not think they were in any way responsibk for 
fertility. They left this to the Chraers. The aristocrat koni prayed 
to his ancestors for the sake of the land he lived on, hut here there 
was no Owner. In the chiefdom of Kambwali it is said that 
twenty years aw Lunda prayed at the grave of an old Kambwali, 
but bdbrchatMTiCABUNPBBUNDB, the of much of Kambwli 

chiefdom, blessed these Lunda with white powder; but this is the 
only such prayer of vdiich I heard. 

Formerly there were sowing and first-fruit ceremonies. Both 
have died out, except in some Bcmba villages in Kanyembo chief¬ 
dom. I could learn litik about the indigenous ceremonies. The 
sowing ceremonies may have been cn’pnized originally by 
Mon^. but latterly they were done by villages. The Bemba cere¬ 
monies today take jplacc near the graves of uwawamukupa, the 
Bemba headman of that part of the country at the beginiiing of 
this century, and his successors. Of the first-fruit ceremonies, I 
could discover only that in the capital this was a matter of remark- 
aUe ii^rtance. There was a great gathering for it. Beer was made 
of the first masaka (so^ura) of the season. TTiis makes a very hot 
and poietu beer, and it is not commonly brewed. Lunda char¬ 
acterize this beer as uhukali —ac^er. The first person to caste it was 
lUzembc himself, and then followed htonhattshi—mai who had 
killed othen in war, or had kilW lions. 

Other land ritual of wide scope concerned three important 
bdnM sometimes caUed k^asesema (prophets) and sometimes 
35"* (nature-spirits): these terms are mote fully dim me d 
lately These three still exist: they arc Nsonga, Mwepya and 
^^*“^*'^*-* Of these the first is the most important. It is a spirit 
whrA has a hereditary priest of the same name, who is a vimge 
headman.* The spirit alndcs in a cave in the Kundclungu hilU^ 


* For Makutnba. see p. 154. 

Ulodmu TO c«e flf dM chkfi who sMjght refiiec w«h 

at Che cad oftbe Im oatary. Seemiey, Dm OaijIwia/CeiSra/ p. 174. 
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western fringe o£ the valley. Mwepya is the same, both spirit and 
person. The spirit is said to inhabit a cave on the north side of 
Kilwa Island. Mwepya the person and priest is a hereditary head* 
woman and Owner of the Land in t^ diiefdom of the Shila, 
Mununga of the Kalungwisi. Makumba is the ‘tribal God' of the 
Aushi. These spirits were able both to send tnisfortmies and to 
forecast coming misfortunes. Today it is NstHiga that sends 
locusts, and Makumba that sends earth tremors a^ the vapour 
trails of high-dying aircraft. Kazembe r^ularly sent missions on 
the three days’ march to Nson^ bearing gifts, to enquire if mis¬ 
fortunes were on the way, and if so v^t to do to avert them. 
Nsonga would impose some taboos: a taboo, for instance, on dry¬ 
ing cassava on housc-roo& was directed against thunderbolts. 
Contact was kept up with Makumba, but not so regularly as with 
Nsonga. It is reutedthat when Kazembe XII was on his way to see 
the Prince of Wales in 1925 he stopped at Makumba to receive 
blessing for the visit. 

Latterly an object, also described as n^wiu, was found near 
Kazembe. The story is told how about 1900 women found in the 
River Ng’ona which passes by the capital a peculiar stosie which 
‘would not sink’. Later they found two (^en similar. They 
showed the first to Kazembe X, who dreamed that it was the 
s(mt of Nakabutub, the Shila chieftainets-~the first Shila dut the 
Limda had met in company with her brother xatele. The lesser 
stones became ber husband and her son. The stones were taken 
to the palace where a small hut was built for them beside the 
house of the MwaM. This is a Lunda hut of typical design with 
walls ofpayprus matting. The stones remain hidden, tended by the 
Mwadi, except on an outbreak of influenza. They are then brought 
out and citizens ofler beads and meal to get rid of the epidemic. 
This is their only function and I could get no statement on the 
geographical extent of their cfTcaiveness. It is in this hut called 
Nakabutula that the ritual bow of chieftainship is now kept^ 

Winds on the Luapula are named mainly after diicfi or tribes 
fi^m whose directions they come. Chisamamba* u the S.S.W. 

* Dr. J. D. dark tells me tliey are 'boced stcsia'. The lugest is about 6 
inches across, widt a bored bole about inchei in diameter. They are kept 
on a trestle, wrapped in cloth, covered in meal and beads, and resting on a 
number of setni-curculat budipig tusks. 

* Chisamamba, Owner of the Land south of Kasaga. 
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breeze, uid Kcna Oiishinga‘ is the easterly breeze. In the northern 
half of the valley, the S.S.E sale wluch brings tremendous rain¬ 
storms at the be^nir^ of the rains is Chinawezi. named after 
Nawcai, the brotm olKazcmbe II whom the Lunda In'M^d . His 
grave is on the Kapweshi stream, and is important. It has a her¬ 
editary gravekeeper. If the wind blows relentlessly, the talVin g 
drums are beaten and a deputation goes to pray at the grave, in the 
same way as at the royal mves. Tlw Owner of the Land is kapau 
who has long lived in me capital. When he had left the place 
vacant kassbuia of the Leopard Clan formed a village there, but 
he too left and the pl^ once more is vacajit. Now the Leopard 
Clan lead the depuudon. 

Last in the list of ritual elements of the land involving prayer 
come the ngulu nature-spirits, and the types of spirit-possession 
connc«cd with them —mjumu sha mipa^i (lit. 'chie6 of the 
spirits’) and the kakasetema (prophets). Other types of spirit- 
possession are undergone by some magicians, and by ciumhn 
dancers, but these do not concern land ritual and I mention them 
only in passing. We have seen that Owners of the Land are 
ritually importam for die fuiottgo in prayer through their ancestors: 
the Lunda arc rituaUy important for the whole cab in prayer 
through the kingship. The matter of n£ulu and the possessed per¬ 
sons connected with them is not so formally organized. But the 
nguhi system still exists and it is through this system that the later 
immigrants, who arc not Ownen of the Land and have no specific 
connectiom with royalty, play their part in the land ritual. 

Ngulu arc natural objects considered to be die abodes of naiure- 
spinti.* Although a ngulu may be a waterfoU, not aU waterfalls arc 
nguk. Hollow trees, stone^ ponds and other things may be re¬ 
gard^ as ogulu. The nguk and the spirits have names wnich arc 
mras names: likc Musonda, Mukupe, etc. Most of the spirits are 
resident in the objects which arc called by their names but some 
iMve thw and wander about. In the Luapula Valley are found 
ab«^ of a number of spirits but there arc far more on the plateau 
m the cast. People stress however that nguk are few in the Luapula 
Valley, and that possession by spirits is not a custom whidi is 


I Dimiaatiw of Mwina Chahinga, a Oiuhmn tribonun, 

Ntuk OMaw bo^ natwe-spirk and iu abode. I shaU use •spirit', and resetre 
flgHw to mean abode. 
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known to Bwililc, Shila or Lunda, the tribes considered 'natives’ 
by the later immigrants. It is the eastern tribes of the plateau that 
bwme posses^ by these spirits. Although the spirits axe given 
men’s names, it is not hela that they are in &cc the spirits of 
deceased penons. They are spirits which have their own being. 
Informants say that God Aesa) nude the nguh spirits at the «atw! 
time as he made men, and he made them so that men could live 
better on earth. Others described the spirits as the 'real' Owners of 
the Land, in that they were on the land before the Bwilile. 

These sprits are stationary or mobile although all have their 
abodes. Most of the spirits o£ the Luapula seem to be stationary, 
and do not cuter men. This is another way of saying that fiwihlc, 
Shila, and Lunda, the earliest inhabitants of tM valley, do not 
know the custom of being possessed by spirits. On the other hand, 
men and women who b^me po»c»ed by nguhi spirits are 
entered by spirits that habimally wander away from their natural 
abodes, and all these mobile spirits come from the plateau country 
in the cast. A spirit comes to enter men and women who belong 
to the tribe in whose land its nguhi is situated. Some say that when 
a person who has been possessed by nguht mirit dies then the po»* 
session would pass to a junior mcm^ ofnis frmily; generally I 
have noticed that the association is rather a tribal one. 

The spirits can be cat^tized in another way. They are cither 
'chiefr of spirits’ {mjumu ska mipashi) or 'prophets’ {ockasestma). 
These diifer in the manner in whidi they possess people. Those 
possessed as 'prophets’ prophesy and find medidnes emy: those 
possessed as 'chim of spirits’ dance in addition. 

Spirit possession starts through illness, real or feigned. A sick 
person may be thought to have become spiric>po»essed. If to, 
drums are ^ten and the names of possible spirits are shouted om 
by someone who had pteviously been possessed, until the sick 
person starts dancing. This he d^ when the miric within him 
recognizes its name mng called. If he is found to m possessed, the 
oldest of the neighbouring spirit vduclcs tells him the taboos, and 
teaches him various dances if the sick man is of the 'chiefr of 
spirits'. The possession lasts fr>r a day or two then disappears. To be 
possessed is kuwilwa, literally 'to be frUen upon’. A person for the 
ri me being possessed is dpawa and the ^iric when possessing a man 
refen to the man himself as its 'wife'. During my stay in the vil¬ 
lage of KASBBUIA the spirit Musawo from Lungu country came to 
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enter a Lu^ member of the viJIage. Near the same village was 
the Hgulu ofa stationary spirit. The visiting spirit organized prayer 
for rain in this village at the ngulu of the stationary spirit during 
the drought of 1949; and the ceremony had the wide approval of 
vil^en of the neighbourhood which it was supposed to benefit. 

The stationary spirits of the Luapula Valley are known to the 
Owners of the They have always been there and have 
always been prayed to. but oemg sudonary they did not and do 
not leave the natural objects th^ arc assodatea with in or^ to 
possess men. Nowadays mobile spiriu fi:om elsewhere exhort 
Luapula residents to make offerings to the sudonary spirits of tlie 
Luapula. Spirits appear to affect nature only over a fairly narrow 
stretch o( country near the abodes:* and $0 if at any time there is 
no settlement near to a pardcular ngubt it is temporarily neglected. 
But when the land is resettled, a represenudve of tne previous 
settlers is asked about the spirits of the region. fThcre is always 
somebody who knows: ku cibolya takubulwa mukaya-~i deserted 
village is never without its lutivc.) Latterly Kazembe has learned 
of most of the ngulu in his counts, and if a man builds a village in 
the neighbourhood of an untended nwht Kazembe mentions the 
&ct that the ^irit is there and mwes the its priest 

{shimapepo). Thus headman KASBiOLA was appointed priest to the 
spirit Mukupe when his vill^e moved to its present site. 

Nguk spirits arc concerned with die good of the country. All 
spirit^ sntionaty or mobile, arc in connet with e^ other and 
a spirit talks as if it is fulfilling a mission decided upon in confer¬ 
ence with its fellows. Spints arc concerned particularly with their 
o^ Imd and the people on it; and althou^ Musawo is a Lungu 
s^t it Mvcls to the Lmpula because there arc Lungu people 
there. Spirits follow their countrymen around. All spirits require 
that puyer be made to them. The spirits whose abo^ are in the 
Luapula Valley do not move about and I have not heard of people 
being possessed by them. Thus it is that foreign spiriu possess 
Luapula modIc and ^ them to pray to Luapula suti<Miary spiriu 
at their abodes. Spinu are distutoed because nowadays prayer to 
them scl^m takes place. They ate equally concerned at the 
neglect of other customs aflecting the g«5od of the country. 

On one occasion when the spirit Musawo entered the Lungu 


* Coosooaiu wiA the l o calia c d i n ddca cc of most taixMtoniu. 





(*) Canyii^ a lion ilciu w Ktnyctubo'i capieal lot puriGotioii. 
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man in KASEstnj^’s vill;^ it announced it had come to talk of the 
things of the laiul, and summoned the Ltmda headman. The head - 
man knelt and clapped to the spirit in its human v^iicie as if it 
were a chief In a long speech the spirit told the that the 

reason for the current mooght was the neglect of old customs. 
The headman no longer prayed to Mukupc as he diould do. The 
spirit said the fault r^ylay at the door of Kazembe who should 
order these nutten in times of difSctilty. The rcstdt was chat the 
following day the headman built a spirit hut at the abode of 
Mukupc. This is a large tree beside the waterspring of the village: 
it is hollow, and each year in May two large sn^es make th^ir 
abode there. They are qmte tame: they do not fear the women 
who draw water, and the women do not fear them, although 
usually snakes send people scampering. I saw these nukes in two 
difierenc years. The headman tore up a white clo^ and strung it 
from the roof of the spirit hut. He sprinkled the Boor with casava 
meal. He provided a vdiite cock, which was cooked and shared 
between boys and girls of the three nearby villages, and he smeared 
the uprights of the hut with the cock's blood. He then prayed to 
Mukupc and to all the spirits of important men who tun been 
associated with this pan of the lantk from Bwililc and Shila to 
more recent headmen. He mentioned also the spirits of the dead 
NXT7BAS and the Kazembes. News of this prayer spread to the 
capital and Lunda praised the headman for nelping forward the 
gt^ of the country. A few weeks later the spirit Musawo entered 
the Lungu man once more and ordered that the village hearths 
should be swept out. 

In this way tne later immigrants partake in the ritual of the land. 
The way tb^ do this is consonant with the ficc that they least of 
all are assodaced with particular pieces of land or with the land as 
a whole. They live scattered about in various villages and the roles 
which they tue are individual. While immigrants say that it b 
they whom the spirits come to help, other residents of toe Luapula 
reco^ze that the ritual set in motion by these visits b bcncndal 

Land Purijuatian 

The matter of land purification b the aspect of laisd ritual which 
b today regarded as the most important and which b the most 
rigorously peaetbed. For every now and again animals are killed 
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which ace believed to bring danger to ihecoimtry if puri^donh 
neglected. purificadon is closely connected with chieftain¬ 
ship of various kinds. , . /. 

Kaiemhe himself observed some taboos.* He never ate any of 
the larger animals, of which elephant, Iiippo and ^d wctc the 
most important. Nor would he eat beef although formerly be 
alone M cattle. It is said he did not eat these animals ‘because they 
ate his fcllow-chieft’: they were ‘chieft of the busli*. Luuda say 
this was out of respect. No other person failed to eat of these 
animals when the opportunity arose, 1 believe that Kazembe XIV 
maintained the ttboo on eating beef and elephant but drop^ 
the others. Th^ taboos were personal, and thm breach caused no 
widespread harm. . 

The which are hdd to cause dan^ to the land if tbw 

are not purified on death arc lion, leopard and striped weasel,® 
and Kaaembe shares the ttboos of his people against eating them. 
These animals are always purified today. What causes contusion is 
the fatt that decant, hippo and eland are said in the past to have 
been purifW by the same process. This now docs not occur, al- 
thou^ the hunter who kills them may purify himself. 

Formerly, enemies’ heads lud to be purified. A man who had 
in warfitfc was given the same name— as a man 
who had killed a lion, and for ritual purposes was tccatal in a 
nunncT. Kazembe gave some aristocrau the ti^t of 
purifying enemies’ lieads, but it was always he himself who was 
the proper person to do so.® If the heads were not purified pro^ 
ctly dm^ would ensue both to the country, which woi^ M 
iidtftcd with enemies, and to the king himself. Kazembe I is said 


® Mo« of Kaaembe’s taboo* uwd to be ‘kept’ for him by police sctvmQ 
whom he e.g. ooe pdbee servant would keep hi* taboo againtt 

ttw &b; but the taboos mentiooed here were kept by the 

Kazembe would also keep taboos which magjciaiu imposed upon him 
for the sake of successful warfare. 

® striped weasd (PwdJc^b eiUiiKhe}. a small f^ioui uamai wb^ 

bva largdy oo guinea-fowl. Its skin is used as a etresnocual Imddress by 
MWDmtfANDA, and ate the may wear it: die latter herself u coneen^ 
in land tinnl. while stwwsMTAWDA was granted the ri^ to purify enenuea 
beads. The local name is kttmd. 

* There a an cxeclk&t description of purifying heads and receiving a mum- 
iriRsfri bade from war at Raxembe’s court in Gamitto, O Muefa Cerr^, 
pp. 196 f. I shall deal with this and other rituals in my volume oo the kingship. 
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to have dieti through purifying the he»i of chief Mufiii^ in the 
wrong manner. 

The whole country is organized for the porificktion necessary 
on the death of a lion. For the ‘lesser lions' (as leopards and striped 
weasels arc called) the hunter must be purified and the animal's 
skin only ific is to be broi^c to a vilh^. On the death of a lion 
the hunter neither speaks nor eats until lu has informed the head> 
nun. He does this by approaching the village with his fists 
clenched on a level with w shouldos, indicaong claws. He is 
purified by means of the village calabash; otherwise he would go 
nud. Prom this point, the afEur is the concern of chic6 and 
Owners of the Land. 

I think that even before Lunda times lions were purified by the 
Ownen of the Land in which they were kiUed. 'Ih^ afiected only 
the kaumgo. £ach Owner had a sughtly diHerent mmod of pur> 
fication. With the coming of the Lunda, lion-skins received a 
value they did not have b^rc. They were the mats var exatlena 
for the feet of the king. No other person could use a lion-skin for 
any ptirposc. Before & king could use one, it had to be purified 
again by a representative oftbe kingship ' in case the Owner of 
the Laitd had done it badly’. Thus nowadays lions are purified 
first by an Owner of the Land and then by a representative of (he 
kingship. But if a lion dies in the vicinity of the capital the puri¬ 
fication is done only by Kazembe or, recently, by his dcle^tc. 
Moreover the Ucm now afiects not only the katongo in which it 
died but also the cole of the chief and, if it is taken to Kazembe, 
it will affect the whole co/e. Likewise it affixts the sanity not only 
oftbe hunter and the Owner oftbe Land, but also of the chief in 
whose calo it died, and of the king if it is taken to him. 

Kazembe recognizes who are the proper Ownen of the Land to 
purify lions. This is the sign of rank ocst known to Owxsers of (he 
Land, and the work is redded as a real honour. It is a warranty of 
Ownership of long standing, kapeka, the Owner of Luke Inlet in 
lubunda’s chiefdom, once told me that the only chiefly honour 
re maining to him now was ‘the lion’. Those recognized by 
Kazembe in this way arc malbbb, lubvnda, kapbna, xapala, 
LWAMFWB, SBSA and MULUMBWA to the south of the capital. In 
Kanyembo’s chiefdom there are no Owners resident, and the 
worK has been given to the head gravekee^ MUSAttso; but 
Lunda recognize that this is not as it should W. In Kambwali’s 
Q 
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diicfdom the work was first mukangh’s and later fciuiwa’s, but 
nowadays, after the skin has been medicated by the ritual 
controller of Kambwali’s capital, it is done by chief Kambwah 
himself 

Lunda chiefi say they safeguard themselves first by luving the 
skin purified by an Owner of the Land because the Owner is not 
really a chief. Until it has been purified it is ‘raw’ {uiiiAn and in 
this state it is unsafe for a chief. Once it has been purified it is 
‘burnt’ (tvMya) and moderately safe. 

To purify a lion is to ‘step on it’ (hmvante nkalamo) and this 
involves both the officiant and his wife. It also involves a pot which 
is, in some cases, the same as the village pot, but in other c^ a 
pot called nongo ya nkalamo (the pot of the lion). This de¬ 
pends on the magician who provides the medicines, fii purifica¬ 
tion, the flesh andbones are burnt, while skin and sometimes teeth 
and eyes arc kept. The skin is carried first to the Owner of the 
Land. He sleeps with his wife and in the morning they wash in 
their pot of the lion. The skin is placed hair down on the ground. 
The Owner stands with his feet on the head, his wife with her feet 
on the tai and then they reverse their positiom. The skin is thm 
taken to the chief of the calo, who docs tfc same with his chief wife 
and finally it goes to Kazembe, who docs the same with his Mwadi 
(latterly Kazem^ XIV delegated this work to the man who was 
an Owner of the Land near the capital, and is a member of his 
mother's clan). The whole matter is carried out with gravity; and 
when the sldn is being carried it is accompanied by men wth 
spears and other weapons who dance around it while it is resting 
on the ground. 

The danger to the country of an unpurified lion is chat lions 
will infest me country. Plagues of lions are vaguely referred to the 
infliirfn-»» of mcu. Lious wcrc numerous around the southern okI 
of Kanyembo’s chiefilom in 1951, and chief Kanyembo related 
this CO the presence of the Bemha in that district. Lions are some¬ 
times regarded as familiars, but I have only once heard of action 
being uS:en i^ainst sorcerers held responsible, and this was an 
instance of rivalry £ot die kingship. 

Lions ate a menace on the Luapula and other measures arc taken 
against them. If a lion is causing trouble a chief calls his people 
together with what weapons they can lay their hands on, and a 
lion drive follows. Two lions have been killed thus in recent years. 
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men and women sinrouDdin^ die beasu in a noisy drde in die 
swamps. Likewise chie& &el it their responsibility to !>rrion 
against oocodilcs. These do not have w mystical attributes of 
lions and are regarded as a nuisance, while lions are r<^ded with 
some awe. Action takes die form of a private d^ between the 
chief of the land concerned and a magician. Chief Kanyembo 
bought the services of a magician 6:0m the Congo to rid MofWe 
Lagoonof crocodiles. Thus, ^though chie& take me same pracrical 
steps to rid the country of crocodile and lions, in the case of lions 
other activities are set in motion by dieic death in which tradi> 
tional ritual and rank play their part. 

The various forms <n ritual responsibility, particularly the ritual 
of fish ferdlity and of purification, are regarded still as being of 
great im^rcance and as being real signs of status. But whereas 
people change their villages on account of the operation of the 
tieadman’s medicine, I do not think that the success or lack of 
success of fertility and purification rituals have similar effects on 
population movements between one katenn or ado and another. 
But the important positions in these rituals are linked with latKl 
ownership on the one hand and poHdcal rank on the other, and 
purification of a lion by the wrong man can involve him in a case 
Defbre Kazembe. Seen against the whole social bacl^round they 
further emphasise the high d^ree to which the various elements 
of the society cling to aucmiomy and identity within the 
spheres that are permitted to them. 



CHAPTER DC 

HISTORY IN A COMPLEX SOCIETY 


Th< Rok of History 

I HAVE niggesced already with respect to the Lunda history 
that a part of its hgnificance lies in the relationships which it 
helps to perpetuate with inherited names and the ^oups around 
them. At the same time it was pointed out that this perpetuation 
involved mainfaining thc orupiul status of tbc name and the 
rroup pis-^is the kingship; mat is to say, not only does a title- 
holder continue, for instance, to carry out ritual on a particular 
piece of land for the king; but additionally, by the very fact that 
^ does so. he is therefore Bwillle, and u of a particular clan, and 
is ats o c i a t^ in land ownership with a particular place, and is of 
old standing in the valley; and therefore b respected by the Lunda 
for any or all of these reasons. 

But Lunda history b only otse of a number different kinds of 
histo^ whidi b narrated on the Xaiapula, and these kinds of hiv 
tory form the subject of thb concluding chapter. It b tmnecessary 
to furnish an excuse for drawing together thb study of present- 
day Luapula society by some accotmt of its past. The past b very 
much alive, and lives, especially with the ^intermedute’ groum, 
iusixfyiog their relations both among themselves and with the 
kingship. Tbc comporsent groups arc of diverse ancestry and con¬ 
tinue to act as if th^ were. Th^ retain tbeb own tribm designa¬ 
tions and customs; but what explicates then individuality b what 
they say of their past. 

The energetic economic life b perhaps a strai^ settine for the 
continued interest in past a&irs--a&in of a period when land 
ownership aisd ritual were held to be of paramount importance 
foe survi^ But, as we have seen, even those who use the Copper- 
bdt as a base for thgir actividet continue to maintain theb interest 
in ail those features we have discussed. The narration of hbtory b 
perhaps the commonest pastime of Luapula peoples. Thb b diffi¬ 
cult to measure; 1 can only record my impression dut in the king's 
court, in chiefdoms and in villages hbtory was discussed more 
than any other subject, in forms ranging from the formality of 
a}o ' 
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that of an Ownet of the Land, to the drunken boasdng of an¬ 
cestry ^ commoners over beer. Not only did people b^t. but 
others took an interest in v 4 ut they said. The people are of a 
widely diftcring ancestry, and through their mentiomog of an- 
cators or of historical events connected with them they make an 
immediate appeal to their own individuality. I found this was 
regarded as a pursuit which nve utmost sad^kction. 

But they m^t boast of pLcc or prowess instead. They choose 
history, so we look to the form of the society to discover why 
this should be so. Halbwachs has discussed history as an excellent 
example of a ‘social &ct*, and has argued that without a continu¬ 
ing group there is no history.* Fottes inverts Malinowsb’s view of 
the myth as a pragmatic cnartcr to claim that ‘the political and 
social structure, inauding the principal political values of a people, 
directly shapes the notions of time and of histon that preWil 
among them’.* It mi^t thus be expected that dinerently struc¬ 
tured groups will have difierent kinds of history, including dif^ 
ferent implicit attitudes to the passage of time. 

While the Luapula peoples in some respects form a communicy 
under Kazembe, they arc, as wc have seen, organized also into 
many kinds of groups of varying struetutes. We dius exp e ct dif¬ 
ferent kinds of mstory according to the variations in the dominant 
values of the component groups, in addition to a history shared 
by all. These histories are to be found. They exist not remote from 
r^ty; but their constant repetition evokes repeatedly the values 
implicit in them. And since the groups concerned are mostly kin 
groups, histories also refer to the ancestry of individuals, and the 
remembered genealogies vary concomitantly with the kinds of 
history. Hiclc content can be seen to vary with the political rc> 
lations in which the groups are involved, from the Mef, sharp 
episodes crystallizing me settlement of ritual land relationships, to 
tM long-drawn-out continuum of the history of die kingship. 

Taken together, the histones provide a rationale for the faa 


* Halbwaefa, * KUmoue et Sodft^. p. 78, deaeziba *la m^noue coUeedve' 
11 *UQ oourant <k penile cootmue qoi n't rien 6c raztiheid, pmiqa'dle ne 
fctiest dn pasi< qoe ce qus ea ett eocore vivant ou capable de vim dam !a 
comckace du groope qui reatretkot. Par d£finttioa w ae ddpaae pas let 
liaiites de ee groope. Lorsqo'iaie pdriode cease <fBUdresser la pdrtode qut toil, 
ce n’estpas onlateiegroupe... .Uyaat^aliddeaxgros^qaiieniccMeDt.’ 

* Fortes, Titt Dyncmia cf Clensilup emerg the rrsUnw, p. xi. 
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that many diverse groups live together in one valley and one king¬ 
dom. 1116 histories are imbued with perpetual kin^p and in tlus 
way the important relattomhips of the past retain their form and 
simuficance today. Ihe histories perpetuate not only diese kinship 
imdonships but also the crudal episodes which gave rise to them. 
The past lives in the present and people see the past and justiiy 
the present situatitm by it; for they see about them today person¬ 
alities and situadom-of the past. 

The pdidcal aspect of perpetual kindiip was briefly mendoned 
earlier. This form of kbskip was describeo only as it worb wit^ 
the dan. In the histories, cenain marriages are given which 
through time have come to have a political signiucance: 
have taken place both amongthe carlia groups ara between them 
and the lauma. They have also taken puce later between immi¬ 
grant grouDS and Lunda, but smee these groups are not associated 
with land mey lack the significance whiu earlier marriages have. 
We learn that nxuba married sisters of the Bwililc twits and of 
the Bwililc kalapws. These marriage reladonshlps are perpetu¬ 
ated and widened. Because of the marriages, Bwilue can say they 
arc the ‘sons’ of the ShiU. Again, about a hundred years ago 
KALANDALA, the Lunda aristocrat, married a sister of nkuba, in 
whose land he was governor. Their child (sister's son to nkiua) 
had a Lunda name, Lukwesa, and he later took the place of nkuba. 
Thus NKUBA remains the ‘son’ of ralandala, and through this 
important marriage, as well as other similar marriages, the Shila 
arc the 'sons’ of the Lunda. Shib explain it is above all because of 
this marriage that they sometimes call themsdves Shila-Lunda. 
In similar fashion the aristocrat kaiao through marriage with the 
family of the Bwilile twits had a son. who himself became twits 
and later became kaulo. Many political links have been nude 
between Kazembe and other groups by the ntombo system, where¬ 
by women were given to i^zembe as wives. In the opposite 
direction Kazembe would reward Owners of the Land with 
women if they were generous with their tribute. Among them¬ 
selves, Owners of the Land are linked in this way. MAimit and hit 
people are die 'sons' of ckisamamba and his people because a 
remote maiebb was in bet the son of a cutSAMAMBA. 

The term for history is ilyashi, a word which in some contexts 
means much the tame as muLmdu, a lawsuit, or more generally a 
subject of discussioD. Ilyashi on the Luapula does not have the 
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of 'gossip*, or ‘mere talk*, which it has among the 
Bemha.* On ^ Luapula it is always referred to a group. There is 
no sudi thing as ‘hikory’; but there is the ‘histoty of tribe or 
lineage such-uid>$uch*. The history which a particuur person re¬ 
lates depends upon his place in the social structure. Ordinary pet^ 
pie relate only the events which they have learnt for themselves 
by observation or feom the memory of their parents. Those who 
are badkotwe of lineages relate lineage history; the head of a sub> 
clan relaces sub<lan history. Although other members of the 
various sections know these nistorics (and indeed it is the elders of 
the section which ccadi the new cikolwt the history of the groupl, 
yet the eikolwe himself is the proper person to relate his groups 
nistory, and in this context he is known as mwiru wt lytuni —uk 
owner of the history. I experienced difficult in obtaining histories 
in the absence of the proper person to relate them. 

The ‘owner* of the his^ry is, in a way, its hero. Such owner* 
ship is much more stron^y emphasized with Owners of the Land 
than with others. What he relates is the history of the grow which 
is named after him. He relates events only of the period during 
which the group has been in existatce. If he is dkolwco£^ lineage, 
be may mention the home (ntu/o) of the clan and the name of uic 
clan cikoltve, but that is alL Otherwise history for him starts at the 
tim.» when his own lineage broke off from the rest of his clan. 
In other words history starts for him at the time of the emergence 
of his own name. In the Leopard Clan, siakungu, the senior 
dkoiwo present, alone mentions the clw honse in the west, 
Ng’embwakundvn. nkambo. whose lineage broke oiT from 
siAKVNGU, mentious only the reason for the break^ff on the 
journey east, and the place where it occurred; while kasebvla's 
history is unifbrmulate^ but again mention is made of makuncu, 
from whom he came. fThe document quoted in chapter III was a 
compilation made by a clerk in Kaso^: it is not history as 
typically related.) 

On the Luapula the lineage is the largest effixtivc kinship unit. 
Lunda history apart, lineage histories are the only ones vdiicm have 
become set and rigid and tocmalized. Every line^ has its history. 
For the older groups th^ histories have much in common. They 


* White Paihen. IXoimry. p. 7M. tBKler I am greatly 

iadebted to tfaii cxceQot wock. 
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also shire the duractermic that the events re«>unccd in them 
fonn a Dccessary whole in themselves. They are strings of events, 
and each event must be recounted in its proper place every time 
the history is related. The older histories are similar to one another 
in that tb^ stop when a certain point has been reached. This point 
is the final settlement of the land situation in terms of ritual 
Ownership of the Land. Although the political situation may have 
changed since then, for instatwe by the coming of Kazembe or of 
the Europeans, this b not related in the histories. An older history 
is thus a string of events leading up to the story—usually a remark^ 
able and sotnedmes clearly mythical one—of how the ritual 
Ownership of a particular piece of land came to be as it is. The 
justification of the status quo is always in terms of histones. 

I give now the history as related to me bv kapena. the Owner 
since Bwilile times of Luke Inlet. He is of tne Honeyguide flan , 
and the eikolwe of his dan is Lukoshi. kapena’s distria lies im- 
mediatdy to the south of the southern boundary of nkuba's old 
domaiiu of Shila times, kapbha related his history as foUowrs: 

*We came from the Lualaba, with Lukoshi. Wc came to the 
country of Mwanshya, but only rested there. I killed a puku 
(antelope). Now there was no salt in Mwanshya country, and 
salt started to gather round the place where I killed the animal 
We gave some of the meat to Mwanshya. He asked where the 
salt md come from and he was told. So he sent people who killed 
me. My mother was angry and went to fetch medicine to send 
thunderbolts. She destroyed Mwanshya’s village with them. 
Lukoshi then told me* to go forward and that he would stay 
and rule Mwanshya’s country. So wc came away. We met 
MAKUNCV and came with him to the Luapula. lubunda who was 
across the river [i.e. on the east bank] h^d about my strength. 
He came to see us and he married my mother. They went away 
and I remained, lubvnda then told my mother that he hoped I 
should not come and try to conquer him. My mother came to 
us and told us chat lubunda wanted to fight. I went to lubunda 

* xanNA oied die first petm lingular to docribe each tuoconve bolder of 
the Bimc. A re m arkab l y omilar salt Kocy was ooDected by Grfviiie at Mwaa- 
tbya; cf. 'Salines et Saltnien du Hant-Kaanga'. Later the lak disnia was 
returned to dnef Mwamhya. Mwanshya lies to the east of the salt district 
of the Loalabt mcatiooed in the chapter Lwida history, kaibna figures in 
plate XII(b), Dearest the camera. 
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and he said he was not anffry, he just wanted us to ^t for him 
I asked LUBU^A where I ^old fight, and he replied: "/Jong by 
the hills here" [indicating the escaiomcnt toward la ki. Mweru]. 
I fou^t some people to ^ east ano to<dt the heads to lubunda. 
LUBCKDA then told me to fallow down the Luapula. 

‘I came down to this part [Luke] and found two Bwilile. I killed 

them and took the heads to lvbunda.* Then he said "Go to 
Mweru". At Mwala wa Mokenge [a stony tract which mar )f/.H 
nkuba’s southentboundaryj we met kapau. the Shila of nxuba. 
We fought for six days and then kapala fled. When he found it 
was not LiTBUNDA but KAPBKA whom he was fighting, he brought 
a he-goat. I held the head and kapau held the tail, and 1 cut off 
the httd. KAPALA thus surrendered. 

*Then one of my men took a report to lubdkda that I had been 
purifying die heads of slain enemies. This angered lubunda 
because ne was the Owner of the Land, so he killed my mother 
and skinned her. On our way back to lubunda we met a man 
who told us that my mother was dead. I asked whether she had 
died of a lion or ot lightning* and he replied that LUBUNda had 
killed her. I arrived and told LUBtncDA that 1 had sufiered much in 
fighting on his behalf and now he was my enemy like nkvba. I 
troubled LUBUNDA much and demanded his mother, lubunda can 
off. but he conferred with his elders and they decided to offer me 
some ivt^. I refused, and said I only wanted to kill lubunda’s 
mother. Toe elden conferred again and said that lubunda should 
offer me some country. So I agreed to share the country and to 
forget about lubunda’s mother. So he gave me the country 
where I am today. I made a boundary wim nkuba to the north. 
He threw a spear into one side of a tree and I threw a spear into 
the other. Tl^ I heard drums across the river. I asked who was 
there and was told it was kabinc’andd. I went across. There were 
people waiting, and I asked them if they had come to fi^t. They 
replied that had come to welcome me and show me the way 
thiough the SUM. I married a sister of kabinc'andv. Since then, 
nochir^ has happened’.' 

* Tlie Bwilile names mmt i ooc J no longer exbt: Qalyobwe tni Musunbye. 

* As a fault of sorcery directed wtinit ber. 

* The last phrase it ne »Mi6e and now wc are just nsaDg, doing 

soibiog. 
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This history is typical of the Bwilile and ShiU. It gives the 
reason for leaving the larger group, of Lukoshi in this case. It 
gives reladonships with the people bordering the present area. 
And it gives the story justifying the cikoltve's position as Owner 
of the Land. And the history ends at this point. There is often an 
improbable or even mythiiM twist to tlus final most important 
story. The story of the skinning of kapsna’s mother appears to be 
improbable when it is taken into account that there are three 
other histories with a similar skinning episode leading to the firul 
settlement of the land issue. One instance was given already in 
the story of nkusa (above, p. 40). But the subsequent political 
changes, following on the conquest of the valley by the Lunda, 
go unrecorded in this particular history. 

To the south of lUBVTtDA lies the katongo of mause. The land 
situation between matmb and lubunda is justified by a mythical 
story. To decide who was the Owner of the Land a m^idan told 
these two each to dig a pit. They did so; and the following morn¬ 
ing there was nothing in lubvnda’s pit: but in maubs’s was one 
each of every animal in the world, surmounted by a bull elephant. 
This is why maubb is Owner of the Land he is on today.* 

Today every katmgo has an Owner of this kind, and the Owner¬ 
ship is justified by a similar history. The justification is made not 
only with reference to othen who might have claims to being 
Ov^rs of the Ijnd but, more important, it is made towar<£ 
Kaaembe. For nowadays it is Kazembe who must approve the 
situation of ritual Ownership. It was to his benefit to Imow who 
the proper person was to unlock the fish and care for the fertility 
of the tutengo in his (ah. Moreover he has to know the proper 
persons to rccogiuze by sending Lunda to govern them, by con- 
terring Lundahood on them and to ‘mention* as Owners in the 
day-to-day talk of the aristocrats. 

The histories of those who came after the arrival of the Lunda 
are of a difierent kind. There are those who came individually 
and still talk of their own people in the tribal areas outside the 
Luapula. But where it is a matter of groups coming to the Luapula 
in Lunda times, the contents of their histories are mfierent bff aute 
their leaders did not become Owners of the Land. In placeof the 


* HisUrj m Ae Luapiik, pp. ijHao; and for ochict examples of Ustorss of 
Ownen of dse Land, pp. ti, la, ao. 
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rtory leading up to the settlement of the land situation, thetc is an 
elaboration of the reason for coming to the Luapula at all, and of 
the relationships which the group has had with the Lunda or the 
kingship. Failing ritual connections with the land, the only rKing 
which c»*^ve special satus is connection of some sort with £ 
kingship. Thus the Lungu headman MfWayenda, who came some 
fifty years ago, lays emphasis on the 6ct that he (hu predecessor) 
married Kazcml^ XIs daughter: thus he is king's 

daughter’s consort. SArasA, the Chishtnga sub-chief of ab^t 
fifty years’ standing in the Mununshi Vall^, stresses the ^ chat 
he (his predecessotl was a great warrior and fought successfully 
fi>r Kaaembe. The leader ot the Rain Clan group which 
the bacanuma of Kazembe XI emjhasises this foct and also that 
Kazembe cold them to build on the site ^the capital of Kazembe 
IV. Othen simply go out of their way to mention their subjea- 
hood under the Loi^. One headman started his story thxu: ’In 
the war of Kaftvimbi [war against the Arabs] many m us fied to 
Chishinga country. 1 was bom there at Mushyou’s. Many of 
my fan^ died in the war. We came from Lubemba with 
Kazembe Kanyembo [Kazembe X] because foe country hm 
was good. You see, time are few real Lunda hm: people just 
follow along in great numbers because of foe respect they get from 
Kazembe. We came fint to the deserted village at Mbertshi....’ 
and he continued to list foe village sites he had had. 

The formal lineage histories of the older groups and foe more 
discursive, unformalized histories of the newer, have this in 
common, chat it is by speeches such as these tl^c the leaders 
charaaerize their groups to outsiden. The question 'who are you?’ 
is answered, not in terms of present activicies, dispositions and 
relationships, but with reference to origins and past^tory. This 
is what is relevant. Thus, while these later immigrants stress rh<»>r 
connections with the Lunda, they are still equ^y interested in 
retaining their identity and individuality. They ao not become 
assimilated with the Lunda. The dan group rcuin the tribal 
custom of foe area they came from, ana stilf call themselves by 
their old tribal names. And althou^ they might be given dotn 
they could not gain entry into Lunda ranJes because they are not 
old as the Lunda must be Continually they imply their inferior¬ 
ity to foe Lunda politically and state they came to seek good 
rule. Likewise they stress tnat they ace strangers, leni, as against 
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the Shik and Lunda whom they (wrongly) regard as natives, 
bak^a. 

Toe histories, pardctilarly those involving land issues, arc 
brought dive by many devices. Hie main operatins factor here 
is perpetual kinship. Perpetual kinship perpetuates al^ the situa¬ 
tions which set the kinsmp into being. Historical time as well as 
genealogical time is telescoMd. This is allied to a remarkable sense 
of place in history. These ^ts help make the people sec history 
around them. 

When KANNA was telling his history he did so in the first per¬ 
son. Thb is almost the invariable practice in histories of this land. 
Listeners hear them as if the speaker himself had done everything 
whidi he rebtes in the common name held by himself and his 
ancaton. The second kafena mentioned became step-son to 
LUBUNDA. This means that every succcedinff kafena ^ been 
known as lubunda's 'son*, kafena refers to me present lubunda 
as his ‘father’, a relarionship of which all his people are aware. The 
story of the transfer of land from lubunda to xapbna hinges on 
the tact that lvbvnda had married kafena 's mother. The land of 
which he is now Owner was a payment for the fitet that lubunda 
killed kafbna’s mother. When me story is related it is as if the 
present lubunda had married kafbna’s mother and the events had 
occured to the living incumbents of the names. The history is 
vividly set before listoiers. I recall hearing the history of a Shila of 
Nkondo Lagoon on the Congo bank. This is the only place where 
the ritual Ownership is in active dispute. A Bwilile lives there also, 
and their stories conflict. The coomet is resolved in practice, for 
both of them unlock the flsh in the same piece of water on the 
same day. The Shila was relating his history and the Bwilile was 
alto present. When the name of the old Bwilile figured in the 
history, he simply pointed to the present incumbent of the name. 
The point came where the stories diverged. They started to shout 
at one another, each spealdi^ in the flnt person, and to listenen 
it was as if the events lud occurred only yesterday. 

In these histories no idea is given of tne periM to which an 
event refers. Each history has its own time miueu. which is not set 
in relation to the rime milieu of any wider history. A history is a 
string of events and there is no indication what length of time 
elapsi^ between any two events. An investintor can estimate the 
period often enougn by comparison with omer events which may 
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occur in the history or in ocher histories: for mstantrr in KAraNA’t 
history above, one infen that katena came contemporaneo^ 
with MAKWCU but that lubunda was in the valley Wore him, 
and that this was all before Lunda times. But equally there may be 
no clue of this land. On the other hand emfJiasis is )^ d upon the 


place where every significant event occurred. TTic Shila lived at 
Chisenga; Nachiniti crossed to Shabo and found the Lunda at 
Chilan^; they lulled nkuba at Chalalanku^ and so on. Also, 
places are named after historical events. Chalalankulu. meaning 
Ac place where nkuba lay and hid, is one. Chipitabaluba Channd 
is tlw way by which 'the Luba passed' on Aeir way to the 
capiul. Apart from places wAich are actually named after events, 
there is ready association of place wiA events, and a favourite 
topic of travellers is to recall hmorical events wfoch took place at 
the landmarks they pass. An anAill in the bush is remembered as 
the jplaoe from whitm the Shila xatcls looked out for the approach 
of the Lunda. A place on the Luapula is recalled as the spot where 


Twm crossed the river to reach his land. The seven bills of Kilwa 
Island are named after the pygmy eldcn whom zatonto burned. 
At MALBBB, a tree-stump remaim to remind people that, after 
digging Ae pits, he and lubunda eaA plautea trees, lubunda's 


Agging Ae pits, he and lubunda eaA planted trees, lubunda's 
A^oi pow, but Ac stump is that of malbbb’s, wUA be planted 
upstde-oown and siAiA flourished: and so on. Often wnen r^ 
lacing histories the narrator points in the direction in vduch events 
took place. 

The type of time structure in Ae various histories is implicit in 
the gcn^ogics whiA correspond to them. I have Aown this 
m a previous publication.* The telescoped genealogies of Ae older 
lineages still include points of reference to Ae period of lineage 
fission and settlement on Ac Luapub, but the people Ave 
today »pear from the genealogies to oe their immediate descend¬ 
ants. This is made possible by the set of institutions discussed in 
chapter IV. But Ae genealogies of Ac newer lineages are not yet 
long enou^ for telescoping to be necessary, and Ae only period 
of importance it the time when they split ofl* ftom their nomes 
in other tribal areas, and this point is represented as Ae point 


* ’History ind Gmealogia in a Conqoett State.* 
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at which the genealogy starts. It is interesting to contrast the 
genealogy of the kinship with those of the ohler lineages 
especially, for in the former we have a «oup perhaps oompar- 
able in age with some of the lineages of Owners ot the Land. 
With nine generations the genealogy of the kingship is the 
longest from the Luapula.* Here again the relationship with 
political structure is dear: the Lunda history is a continuum 
of ever-growing, purely political relationships which must be 
recorded for the kingship to know how it stands, not with one 
or two other groups, as in the case of the Owners, but with all 
the groups with which it comes into political contact. Also, as 
I pointed out, it is a unique iiutitudon which cannot see what 
current practice is by looking about it: this can only be found by 
looking into io own past. But in spite of its set^ the Lunda 
history does not represent a history of the peopling of the valley; 
it retains only those events which are of most direct relevance to 
the kingship itself. 

But such a history does exist. From die welter of lineage histor¬ 
ies certain facts and episodes have gained wide circulation, and in 
this way there has arisen a vague general knowledge of the past of 
the Luapula Valley as such. But there is nothing fixed about the 
way in which such a history is related. Didaent secs of fiicts, some 
overlapping and others not, are known to different people, but 
certain epi^cs arc generally known. Everyone for instance knows 
the story of the coming of nkuba from Bcmba country, and like¬ 
wise everyone knows how the land was transferred from the Shib 
CO the Lunda. This is a part of every child’s education. It is in terms 
of these historical bets of wide distribution chat the larger groups 
with which the people identify themselves, as well as the narrower 
lineages, arc defmed as to chaiactcr, and that rebtionships between 
them arc rM^gnized. In the case of the Bwilile, they have no 
^Kcial alliance to any entity known as Bwilile, and they say 
normally they belong to such and such a lineage. But they recog¬ 
nize dut they have something in common which marks them 
off from bter immigrants. They say: ‘Wc do not know chiefr’ 
(alcbou^ in actual fact they ‘know’ chiefr). Everyoru: knows that 
the Bwuile in this seme 'know no chiefr’. 'They know this is their 


1 Diagram VI (p. iCa) is only to show the rdadooahips of the kiags, 
eatUa and later gaieracioiu oemg ocnatted. 
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attribute because it is constantly being stressed in the stories about 
ivory, as indeed in the name Bwiiile itselii vdiich im p)^ that they 
ace everything by themselves without giving away tribute. It is a 
standing joke how, when the Shila offered to give Bwiiile tribute 
of ivory, they replied: *If you give us elephant, why then give us 
the meat: we do not eat ivory.’ This stresses not only ^ the 
Bwiiile were duefless groups, but it also states the r^donship 
between Shila and Bwiule. 

Likewise die Shila-Lunda relationship is summed up in the 
story of the killing of nkuba. If one asb who the Shila are and 
who the Lunda are, or how Shila and Lunda live together, the 
answer is in terms of this history. It stresses the Shila connection 
with the swanw, the land and the water. It explains that the Shila 
were there before the Lunda, and tells how nkuba came to be 
'wife' to Kazembe and bow he was put on Cbisenga Island to look 
after the 'Kazembe’s Storehouse’. The story also shows the 
political nature of Lunda activicies. 

Thus, although European ideas of time ace absent from the 
histories, it seems chat the inter-groups rcladonships, expressed as 
they always are in historical terms, have a temporal character. It is 
precisely the inter-group relationships, with particular reference 
to land ownership, whi^ seem the most important &cts in the 
histories. The Shila have the land and its ritual and so they were 
first there. Lunda political supremacy is stated in the story of the 
killing of NKUBA with its symbolic emjdiasis on the previous 
ownc^p of the land. The s^erance on which later imm^ants 
came is expressed in their reasons for settling on the Luapula, 
whether they were invited by Kazembe or sou^t the sanctuary 
of his Idngship. 

Concluding Remarks 

This account of Luapula society has been limited to the analysis 
of institutions which promote or maintain various lands of endur¬ 
ing groups within it. In view of the clear distmedons which the 
peo^ themselves made between die ethnic components of the 
populadon, the quesdon arose v^y these distinctions were drawn 
with such emphasis. 

But examinadon showed that it was not only tribal des^nadon 
which served as distinguishing maiks between groiqss. The con>- 
plex structure of die society was evident, and this complexity was 
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traced through various groups based on descent, locality and other 
criteria. These groups are ananged in such a wav that loyalties ^ 
allegiances cut across one anotner. Amongst these groups, tribes 
remain distinct and retain external loyalties, but some, of com¬ 
parable antiquity in the valley, arc drawn together by common 
mtcfcsu. Matiiiineal dweent distinguisl^ one clan ftom another, 
but each is partnered by othen in joking relationships, Line^ 
arc the foci point of individual intcren as regards such valued 
tnsdtucions as succession to ofitce, inheritance and ext^arny, but 
kini^p extends outward from them to clans and tootberlincages 
through links of perpetual kinship. Villages arc tied to lineages, but 
consist of memoers of many tribes and clans who have thus 
numerous external interests; vilL^cs are also held to be related 
through the various relationsliips of headmen among themselves. 

These groups ate political in so far as they contribute to the 
tMulation of tnc behaviour of members of one group to members 
of another. The relations existing between them complement the 
body of political relations established and maintained through the 
political action of the Idnj^p and Senior Native Authority. 

The role of ‘cross-cuttir^ ties’ has been well demonstrated in 
accounts of sutcless societies,* where the overlapping of allegi¬ 
ances plays what is probably the major part in the maintenance of 
yvial control But here soda! control is the explicit task of one of 
the component groups, the Lunda, with whom now the Senior 
Native Authority is identified. Tlie overlapping of loyalties is per¬ 
haps a necessary adjunct to the more formal political relatioru 
ftTaMis M by the state in a country in which individual and group 
mobility has always been considerable. Individuals and gtou^ 
frequently settle and dwell among strangers, but the degree ^ 
scrangenes when members of di^rent clans, and of dif- 

frrenc lineages even, find a common tribal origin, or when villages 
newly established as neighbours discover bonds of perpetual or 
vilby lonship, however remote. Similarly the maintenance of 
r^ttons between lineages of one dan through joking partner¬ 
ships. and ^ diff rrrtit fJarn throi^h the perpetual kinship of their 
Ica^n, all widen the range of familiar contact. 

But this begs the question of the distinctiveness of Luapula 


sCoImb. *Sodal Control and Vattoance atnoog die Plateau Tonga of 
Nonhem Rludetu'. and Ctuclcnun. Gutm md Conjlia in Afrita, chapter L 
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groups. Efiecdve cross-cutting of des and effective alliances de- 
mano in the first place cHecri ve allraiance to mups of difiaent 
lunds. greater part of this booled been ^oted to describ¬ 
ing the groups, their fimetions, and the loyalties they activate. It 
is clear out ror many of these groups the people claim a greater 
degree of distinctiveness than we social r^ty would warrant 
This may be expr e ssed in a slightly difierent way: these groups 
exist and are describable: as regards tribal distinctiveness especi¬ 
ally the boundaries are not so c£ar as they once were; but histories 
and the myth whidi links custom and tribe exafficrate them. 

I have Kroii ght out the notiMis of custom and ^ory because in 
the distinctiveness of pans of the society is most clearly 
maintained. 'Ibrough the narration of history aiM in the assertion 
that tribe and custom arc indivisihle, the value is being continually 
stat^ that Luapula society is composed of groups each with its 
own distinctive diaracter; that each has io special part to play in 
the ritual, political or economic oiganization of the sode^; that 
each is rdated in its own idiosyncratic way to the Idngship. Groups 
ramo ^om all direcQons at many peri^ to form the pre^t 
Lmpula society. On arrival they were set in relation to the ku^ 
ship, and got werefiom their social positions in the rouniry. The 
perpetxution of these social positions thro^ histories gives each 
individual the opportunicy to claim his ni^ in the sod^; ^ 
the kingship encourages tiK continued bdief in these strict divi¬ 
sions for its own advantage. For as long as status is gained throu^ 
recognition by the king^ip—as long as a man is somebody by 
virtue of his Known relationslup to the Idng—^ long will the 
kingship retain an interest in the wtories, the rotes and the customs 
which dificfendate one group from another. 
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X. 43. ISS £. t6i, 165. <68. SSI. S37 
3U. 159,164 £. 167. S37 
Xn. 161, SSI 

xm. i6x. 1S5,167 

XIV. 1, S4, tlA, 149 £. >63. 165 £, 
it7.196. 198, S03. SOS. J07, S3«, 
ssi 

XV. 173. SOS 

XVI. 28.167 a. 

See sI«o King, Kxngitlp 
Ksaembe, espial o£ 15, si. s6 £, ss, 
ISS. 147.156 £ 

Rssenbe'i Scoedtoow, 41, St3, ISO, 
149. S41 

Kddbi. iM Kssenbe IV 
Kilws Itlsnd, 5. 9. n. 34 £. 155. iloy 
SSI. S39 

King, »U ifiwxnts. t<9 £, 187 £ 
mtd BcioA AdminiicmMn. s8, 
155 £. 184 £. >91 £ 

dnrfooortt. I81 £. 189 
md fiAmg ligbtt, 10 £ 

BiTCfCiQire by, 174 £ 

kan^p tdsiHfuiiip* o£ 156 £. S3S. 
*37 

Isnd. S16 £ 


tni bttt isunigtsMs, 336 £ 
is Lands hknieby. 137 £ 
md nochcr't kin, 163 £ 
md titan Awbomia. 184 £. 

191 £ 

Old Ownen of dK Lsod. Sll £ 
Mdprintt^ 166 £ 
sod ncing. S3 £ 

Seo tbo KateoiDs 
KsDg Geotge VL 191 £ 

Kteohip. 147 £ 

sataiaijeitrre fiatcneai o£ 8j, 148. 

150 

pTNededkydsntymn, 30 
md hlMOfy. 148 £ 

81 inaxy. 151 £. sij £ 

« vtiqus ionoKioo, 151 
Koli, 70^ i«3,170,173 
Kent. sriMocrsi. 170, sso 
Kott Cliii, 159. i6t, 170 
Kunddemgu MooBtsiiu, 1, 3, 54, ssi 


Lsbotar Migntus, 37 £, 76 
Lsbcectjus, £. ido n. 

LslsTnbe, 6s a. 

LsBibs Tribe, 48 n.. 63 n., 154 
I-xmI, Ntthrs Tiur, 5,191 
Lcop^ Qso, 48, 59, 63 £. 73 £. 

76 £, 104,106 £. sss, 333 
Levii^96£ 

of d u ctat, 99,139 
Linei«(>), 83 £ 
md cwtem. 57 
desifa tnd wemBon in. 90 £ 

Md hiitofy, aj3 £ 

RMfling, 7a £ 

fclsdeiuhipi o£ widun dsn, 80 £ 
type snd diaribuciaa oC 81 £ 

M viDige, ISS £. 139 £ 

Lmo. 4. 59 £. 89.137.330. 336 £ 
lioo Cin. 63,73 

Li vin gstooc . D.. 43 &. 76,109,214 
Loom Qa, 35 n.. 37 
Lomoews 55. 57.63 o.. 154 
Lo^oo MtoioQsry Sodexy, 5,43, soo^ 
304 £ 

See sbo Mbembi Mmmo 
t*isli>w River, I, 39 o., 41, 63, 15s. 

154.158.161.17a, 174 
Losagws Rivet, x. 63 
TMj p Mt* , TOi b«nk of cooqnred wiifa 
es« bnk, 3. 5.9 £. SI. s? £ 
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dlieWoBM «n, 44 8a. ai4 C 

Land* telatKXU with, 44 £.( 75.177 
Owncn of the Laod on. 8 a. au fll 
Lutfiula Lepro«7 SettknunC. s 
Luapula Swoon. 7. >19 
lubt catefory of tribes, $4 
Luba Tn^ 59 £, 151 . >39 
Lubiods, Owner of die Land, 177 
Lubunda. Chief and Owner of dw Land 
41 Chhhincs Cbk£ 46,51 n., 53 £, 
177. i8« 

and Mwm Yainvo, 37. 39, ?( 

I 5 > 

41 Owner of clw land, aa?. a34 fll 
Lidabu Masnon, aa, ao4 
Lufnbu Rivet, 3. (55 
Udet. headman, lao 

It, i^D. 

See aim lUmbwali ehiefikxn 
Luie In^ 3. aa 7 . a 34 
Lukwea. Ciicf 167,178 

and eapiai, 3, ad £, 5a, 
ltd 

Inkweca flunga, we Kaiembe III 
Lulcwcta Mpaogs, we Kasembe IX 
Lunda, of luampa. da n. 

Lunda, of KasemM, 147 fll, aol fll 
army of, i>o £ 

imder Chidnn^ daefi. 194 £ 
Weducatioa,ild£ 
haNoey o£ 39 fll, 149 fll 
and Ustoty, (47 £, ao9 
inverdture, 174 £ 
organiadon oC i5d£ 
at rakn, 55 . > 48 . 181 £. 195 . 

>44 

m n^ecn of Kaaembe. 51 £ 174 £ 
See ate Armoctati. Dwihk, King, 
fCmgdKD, Shila 
Lunda, Soutnimi. aee Ndcmbu 
Ltincfa, Wetiem, 39, 151 £ 

See ate Mwan Ytmvo 
Lunda Nabonal Anodadon, 5a, i8t, 
ao4a. 

Lunda times defined. 39 

Lunde, Royal Grsvet, 34,154, ida 

Lungu Tribe, 43 .4d. 49 . 5 i. 53 . 55 £. 

59. da IL, d 3 a.. 75 . > 54 .187.143 £ 
LutamM, act Cwtom 
f i y w a . 75. 84.143 
Lodpuka River and Plain. 3, 7. aip 


Lwamlwe, Owner of the Land, 177, 
a »7 

McCuUodi. M, 39 n., 151 n. 
MacmichaeL H. A., iii 
Magiciani, l8a £. aap 
h^men as, 143 
to Kaaembe, 165, 174 
and land purification. aa8 
and sueceatioo, 94. 98 n„ 104 
and village pt^icabon, 59 
See ate VUlage ritual, medidnet 
Afaltatesembu, 181 
Makamba, Owner of the Land, ilo 
Makandwe, Owner of the Land, 315 £, 
419 

Makumba, prophet, 154, 3M f. 
Makungu, 73 L. 78 £, 103 £. 106 £. 

433.434 

Alalafka, 8d 

Mafebc, Owner of the Land, 35 n., 
333, 33d. 339 
Malinowiki, B., 331 
Makxngu Tribe, 41 
Maxnbm IVibe, 43, aoo 
Market, 15. 88 
Marritge. 55,134 £ 

•vilMn clan, 77 £ 

Cro at eeuaiii. 77 £, loi 
licence. 193 
^Lun^ 159 
M wrpetnal Idoihip, 133 
ritnuin, 59 

^widow or vridowet. 58 
See ate Village ritual 
Marwick, M. G., 59 n. 

Matanda, 34, 37. 40, 174 
AfaWiM, 4 n.. 18 
Madpt, heidman, 165 
Maixilineage, we Lineage 
Mbctedti Miaiion. 5,43, tid, 304 
Rivw, 3.155 
ViOage. 38,43, 200 
Mbolela.Paao. aee Pygmis 
AMamuMbiaana, idd 
Mfwayenda, Lungu headman, 337 
Miwioni. 5. 88.116,13d, 155, 304 £ 
See ate Afikam Metbodiat Clutrcfa. 
Benedietinea,}ttevah‘i Witneaset, 
L ondon Mawtonary Society, 
Seventh Day Adventiaes, 

Pathen 

Mitwida, aee Piahing Camps 
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Miidvll, J. 0., II5 a, 124 n. 
Mitutu Lagooo. 219 
Mo^ Lagoon. 1,14. 24. 2 « £. 49 il. 
Its. 1 S 4 . ti6, t6i. 21). 219 
Mooteiro. J. M. C. 43 n. 

AtocPifca. 9d 
Mpwh4.y4n. 

Mpmmkt, KC tai^la Sabaon 
arittocm, 170 
Mfweco Town. 5 
Msiri. Chief of Ydw. 42 
Mubamba Village, lao 
Mubende Rim and Valley. 3.24 
MtMe.94.9tfn. 

Mufuaga, Chief of Sanga. i)), 227 
MBkanaba Wlage. 21 
Owner of ibe Land. 177. too 
Mulcange, Shila beadinao, to, ait 
Mukanao, headman and ro]ral grave* 
keeper. 79,144. 227 
Mukolo, tfa D. 

See abo Kajro 
AAdkoiM, we Clan 
Mukulo Ttd)e. tfa n., tf) n. 

Muknhi Tribe. 4t, tfa n. 

Mnlakmi. Lungu jj, to 

Mukle River. 5a. 14) 

Mnhanbwi. Owner of the Land. 41, 

177. iM. 194 

Mulwe. Sbik headman, ix. 177. aat 
Mtunba. SUla headman. 25 
Mombolo, Lungu 52,14) L 

MumpoIoJcoao, prince, itft 
Mnol^ta. a diufof ChUiinga, 204 
Monunga. Chief of Shib on Ralung- 
wtti. It. 49 n.. 7 tf. 79^304 
Moonga KapaLata, tee Kaxembe XI 
Motsi^. anaeoat. 170 
Moth Clan, tf) £ 

Menbrooen Clan. Boa Bowa. )}. 
tf 4 ff.. 70 ,130 
Bern Mwanaa, T. Vt 
Unshmgt, tee and Beadi 
Atfwhyeto. tee Tribe 
Mndtyocau a chief of rfc.Ai.>g« 204 
MhMtfe. royal tree, tiy £ 

Matatfo, 4 
Uubmdu, tee Tribe 
Muyebe Village. 124 £ 

Mirycmbe. Sim^Chief. itf? n,. at) 
MlMdi. 41, 149. Ittf, 175. 21). 221, 
22tf n. 

Mwtifi, tt2 £ 


Mwaaba, a chief of Bemba. 154 
Mwambo Swamp j 
MiMutoar, Ttfl 

Mwam^oenbwe, tec Kanmbe, capital 
of 

Mwanihya. 71 n.. 234 
Mmup. 1)2 n., i)tf a. ttf4. >74 £ 
Mwaa Yamvo, king of Weatetn 
Luada. 37, 39 £, 70. lao, i$i ff. 
1)7 £. 174.177. i8« 

Mwad, Owner of the Latad, a) 
Mwatidii lUret. 19.317 
Mwiwamiikupa, Baba headoian. $a, 
Itf4, 300. 220 

Mwelwa Kamonga. arittoctac, 170 
Mwepya. propbee. aao £ 

Mweru, like, i ft, at, )4 £. 42, X)), 
171.211 

Mwfaa Tiharaka. fufaer of Chioyanta. 
i)x £ 

Afirhw iM lepwif^ tee Owner of ibe 

Mwinempaada. arutoent, at, t), top, 
153, 1)7. 1)9. itfi. 170 £. 179 n,. 
It?. X97,22tf a 
Myth. )) £. tfo. 1)0,3)4 


Naefaituti. sttet of Nkuba. 40 £, X)0, 
IJ4.3)9 
Nadd. S. F,.)) 

Namct, ■) ft, ^ 
lota o£ 10) It 
Luada. Itf) £ 

Nmumtt, i)j, aee alto Kaibiba 
Native Audaority, 1I4 ft 
At edniiniittative hietareby, 141.157, 
iatf£ 

mi axMtoenti, 1I7 £ 
control by. tft, 1I4 ft, 193 ft. 
ai Lunda, 19) 

and vtUaget, 2), tt? £, I2t, tpa 
Nature tptrit. 1)4. aao ft 
Nawexi. ptince, Itft, 322 
Nedeoge, 9 a 
Ndetabu Tribe, loi a 
Ndda, 29, Ittf 

NgabpopoCba i)9. itfi. I99£ 
Ni'm^ aee Uae of dcaceni 
Ng’aada Bikmda. aee Kaaetnbe I 
Ng'oea River, 19.221 
Ngoode T^^. 40. 1)4 
NjttlH, lee NatuR Spirit 
Ng'ambo, Povett o£ 4t, 70 
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Nktlutd, Nkihaye, 151 
KC Hihiag campi 
Nkambo, CSiief tnd Owner of the 
Uni. J8. 74. 70. 79 C tO0 fil. 
t77 t. »I4. 2>9. >}> 

Nkole ttland, | f, 9.28 
Nkondo Ugood. ajB 
Nkube, Cuef end Owner of the Lend 
ndaeC 115.1)0 
cooquen Bwilile. 77 £, 179 
coaquen of. 40 f., IM 
»UN out benlt, 54 
Ai hi«oty. XN )7 £. 49.109 n.. IS4. 
174. a»9. 

41 MwMI, 41,149 

perpeiael rebikinihitii oC ejs 

tuimcipel Owner MdM Land. 177. 

303,313 K., 335 
MU to woM bank, 44 C. lao 
Stc also Shila, Ownm of the Land 
Nktunwunba, 1)9,161 
Niifcaltiba Mini^ M4 
Niaina. Cbief of Tibwa, 76,79 f. 
Nthimba. OucC T. I 
Nthtmia Swamp, ), 167 
^AUpa, It8, l]7 C 140 
Sw aim Village litual 
Nibolo VtUsge. 144 
Nsonga. Prophitt, 330 C 
Nnpmamitpwt, 104.171 
NMommikp, 18) 

Ntaaiha. t)(L i )8 ff, 333 
Nbaadu, 74 n. 

NTamwen Triba 43 
Sae also Yelcc 
Nyait Lake, 1)4 


Oil Palm, ), 6, id 
Otter Clan, u) 

Oamen of the Land, ill IT. 

Bwilile and ShOa as^ )0k 43,70 
<n Congo, 83, 31} 
hiuotia ^ 334 £ 
hui a t i e of 313 L 
baeagcaoC itj, 313 £ 
aid Umda, 113,174 f. 
aW pofifieuion. 337 £ 
rigiMoCiiiff. 

41 rinu) ipedaliiti. 113, 199, 30a, 
31}. 317 £, 334 . 337 £ 
and tribute. 10 C, ilo, 183, 199 1, 
3id f. 


Paine, D.. 9 n. 
fl*. 7,9 

Parishes, adminlstradve. 143,14}, 194 
Pesr^ Lagoon, 319 
Perpetual Kins^, 70^ 83 
mid dan Rructure. 110 
behmm headmen, 143 £ 
and history. 3)3 
As kingikip, 170 
At linage, lo) £, no, 333 
bttwtai Uiseaget of diilbrent dans, 
333,343 

Phtlpot, R., 1)4 n. 

Pide Village, u} 

Pinto, P.J., 39 n.. t}4 
Planeqiaiett. M., 39 n. 

PUy-groopa, 134 
Plymouth Bretiueo,}, 304 
See aim Kawama, Johnaton Palli 
Pog^. P- 39 n. 

Peoibeitoi, 43 n. 

Population, it 

Portuguem, 39 n.. 43 n.. i}i, i}} n. 
See abo Gamicto, Lacerda, Pinto. 
Ponborot 

Prince of Wales, 191, isi 
Princes, i}}. idi. idd £, 197 
Prophets, iio, iia f. 

See also Malnunba, Mwepya. h^fuiu, 
Nmoga 

Puberty Ccremoaty, 54 
Pygmies, 34 C, 139 

Quick, G., 30} n. 


Radchfie-Brown, A. R.. 08 £, 97 
Rain Clan, }), 0), 6}. 70,7}. So, 159, 
104 L 3)7 
Rain&IL4 

Rat Clan, 37, 39, 40, 48. }i. 0O, 11}, 
194 £. 30), 314 
Red Ant Qan, 37 
Reiwtatioa, dan and tribal, }} 
Rcaidenee, x\ 3>7.133 £ 

Rkhardi, A. I., it n., }0 lu, 03 tw, 
04 iL, 81 n., 8) n., 86 n., 98 n. 
Ritual. OT death of spouse, 87 £ 
dooustie, }8 

qfland, iio^ 113, ti}, 179, 311 £ 
see aim Viliige ritual 
Robertson Smitb, W., Tli 
Royals, 64 n., 163.100 £ 

Sm abo Pciscei 
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Rh^, uKcicceM of Mwiti Yaravot, 

151 

Sanga Tiibe. tfa a, <$4 
Sdup«n. L, 60 £ 

Soa. Owner of die Land aod magiooD, 
M7 

Sevcncb Day Advcntiatt, ao} 

Shanaaa, J. C., 74 n. 

Sharpe. Sir A16ed, at. 155 
ShMpettoo. G., aoj a. 

Shiu tima defined, jp 
Shila Tribe, cobeaiaa o£ 14] 
conquer Bwilile, jt 
conque r ed by Lunde. 40 C, 154, 

ai fiihenDcn. s}. do, 147 
genolofic* o4 no 
marriage cuKoau oC 5I 
^Munuoga. 11, 49 a., 76 
popukdoD. 46 

rclatioai with Looda. yo, 49.£. 

IS9 a.. 174 £. 177. M2 1 ., ajp, a4i 
•mratiem, di 

villafea o£ ai £, 14 1, lo). tao 
See alw Bwilik, hftuba, OwMn of 
the Land 
Skvca, I $4 

Snake Cbiii, 37. 44, 71, 73, to, t49i 
>59. <di 
Soili. 4. 16. U 

Sococry. end AdmialKradoa, ilp 
Mbtf diiefiw 30 a. 

9clik&, 65 £ 

aexiniie, 1B3 

and death, 16, pt, ita 

and headmea. ij6 C, rea, aoe 

in ktogihip, 16I C. aaS 

•id McceH, ita. aoi 

Tabwa and. 35 

today, 39 n. 

SteAniaeyn. B.. 64 a., 6t. Bt a. 

Stoeea. 10,13,13, tip, 19a 
Sub-dia. 7*. 74. 77 C. Bl, 98, 106 tL, 
III 

SucocMOa, powrional. 93 £ 
and cha KTuaute, no 
and hirtotieal name*, 73. aop t 
mdnampm, ao6 
lanverMl, 33 
Swahifi Tribe, T. VI 

Tabwa Tribes md Arab*. 4a a. 


mi elan lyitcn. 6a a. 
coheaMe oC 33,143 
coetocn, 3B 

umnifraaon a£ 43,46.33. tad 
auKiad'an mA loraard 76 
Londa conqaeit o£ 134 
name 0(48 

repatadoa amoog Loeda, 33 
Taagsy. F.. 37 a. 

Tana. 11, di, itB. 190, ipa C 
and odboie. 10^ Ipp 
Tekaoaymy, 85 
Tew, M. M., 6B a. 

TOdcy. G. B., 14 a.. 43 a., 133 a.. 
aaoB. 

TM4.S7t,n 
Tonga Tribe, 69 
TocToimClaR, 36 
Totenuna, 63 

Tower, mydi of 37. 70,79.13» 
Trade. 9 C, 14 C. ad, 43 £. 131, iss 
TrapocU, C O.. 4 a. 

Tree Omi, 70 

Trlbe(i). affiliation eov 30 £, do, 137, 

174 £ 

allcfiance to extenul, 49, dt 
conidouaew o£ 33 £ 

•id cuKoea, 3) C. 76. I47. >oa. 943 
Xaaenibc’t «ob||eea aoi a, 31 £. do £ 
laeaBiag of 48 £. do £ 
ta imi re of ay, 30 £ 
aamee of 47 £ 
otigia* of 34 £ 

Tribise. 197 £ 

•id Bw^ 33. jl, aia, ai3 L, 141 
•id inratkitte, 173 £ 
to Xaaembe and daefi, 41 £, di, lai, 
133.176.183, aid, 319 
laboor. 134, ip7 £ 

•eV '**• **• 

•w Ownen of die Land, to C, at 3 £, 
>39 

•id taxcx, to^ t99 
mi Wcttem Linda. 131 
TWaer, V. W., tot a., 131 a. 

Twite, Owner of dw load, 38, 177, 
ai3 £, aya, 339 

Unga Tribe, x, 10IL. da IL 
(/a^anyaefiM, pt 

Valdes. P. T., 39 a,, 4a a.. 130 n. 
Verbeken, A., 40 a., 4a n. 




tin of, at. aj, 119 
See alio Headmen 


ViBicea, 1.13 £, r?, 19 ». 101»» 

113 fll, 193 

aseoCatC, >>9.114 
oompoiicion oC laa £, 141 
Mat of, tao 
ardent area, 18 

beewtea, 143 £. 841 
idoMi/ud uHA liaeiftiM, I45 £ 
nOTes oC a3 £, lat 
movet ^ people beeweeo. ia3. 

ia6 fL, 133, t3d C, ut £ 
pbyika] aq>ect o£ 115 £ 
tare of (otmtboQ o£ 46. tip 
ritual tod inedidnet o£ $9^ ti8 C. 
ia3, 136 £, 14a. a04. aao, us. 
un 

•ectwotoC xai, latC 
iking o£ 19 (£, a3 £, lao £ 


Walraet, M.. 43 a. 

Wambwwe Ttibe, 98 n. 

Waul) Tower Morement. ao5 £ 

See alto Jehovah'i Witneaea 
Wacwo. A. B.. ltd 0. 

Watton, W., 101 a. 

White Puhen. 5.204,233 n. 

Widow, widoww, 87 £, 92 It 
Wilton, M.. tot n., 134 a. 
WUchoaft. 137 

Yamba, D. L., iz 
Yao Tribe. 9< n., 184 
Yefce TrilM, 42 £. 73> uo. IS3 
t66, 17J, 177 









